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PEEFACB. 



The department of Natural or Physical Geography has 
hitherto received but little attention in our schools. The 
time of the learner has been chiefly spent upon the accidental 
or artificial divisions of the earth ; in learning estimates of 
population and extent, which, if true to-day, may be false 
to-morrow; in committing to memory a dry catalogue of 
names and definitions without any intelligible ideas asso- 
ciated with them — a coUeclion of unmeaning facts, to be 
forgotten more easily than learned. 

It is of compaiatively little use for a child to be told that 
" the earth is one of the planets," if he does not know what 
a planet is ; or to learn the location and extent of certain 
moimlains, seas, and rivers, if he does not perceive their 
inflnence upoa climate, vegetation, and the condition of man. 
The study of geography should, not be limited to a mere 
description of the earth's surface, and of the organized 
existences which inhabit it. We should trace the general 
phenomena of the globe to the causes from which they 
originate ; we should endeavor to perceive that nice adapta- 
tion of means to ends in the relative position, proportion, 
and configuration of the land and water of the globe, which 
is so obvious in any single specimen of oi^nic life. 

" In teaching geography," says Dr. Wayland, " I would 

treat it as I would any other branch of physical knowledge. 

I would look upon the earth as a grand specimen in physical 

science, presented for our examination. The knowledge of 

(3) 
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4 PREFACE. 

artificial divisions, of national boundaries, number of inhab- 
itants, revenues, exports and imports, will readUy associate 
itself with the knowledge of natural divisions, and wiU be 
remembered more easily by means of a vivid objective repre- 
sentatimi. It is because tlio study of geography consists so 
much of these dry details that it in general awakens no 
greater interest in the pupil. Pursued as a branch of 
physical science, we should, in the first place, lay the 
foundation for wide and valuable generalizations ; we 
should create in the mind a consciousness of the need of 
geology, history, ethnography, and political economy, and 
thus ac^mplish the best purpose of teaching, by rendering 
every addition to our knowledge an incitement to further 
acquisition." 

•in commencing this study, a difficulty is immediately 
presented to the young learner, in the enormous magnitude 
of the objects he is to contemplate. His mind is unable to 
grasp such immensities of extent and diversities of form. 
With no experience as a traveUer or voyager, and, in most 
cases, having never been far beyond the Unfits of his native 
town, he can form no appreciable ideas of the subject He 
has learned nothing of geography by observation, he has seen 
comparatively nothing of the world in which he lives ; and 
what can he be piesumed to know ? Certainly but little, 
verj httle It la evident, therefore, that the learner must 
commence the study of geography by first learning the 
topography of the place where he lives ; in other words, he 
must begin at home His attention should be first directed 
to the school room itself— its form, the relative position 
of the \anous objects within it. Then let a drawing or 
mtp of It be made on the blackboard. Next, by a walk 
about the grounds of the school house, draw his atten- 
tion to the promment objects in its vicinity ; determine the 
position ot the edifiLC by the points of the compass, by whicli 
to note the topograi hy of those objects ; notice whether the 
house stands on high or low ground ; observe the neighbor- 
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ing trees, rocks, and hills ; if there be a brook or river near 
by, observe its course, Mid wbat determines that course. 
Trace effects to their causes wherever practicable. 

After such explorations, let the learner take his slate, and 
map out such parts of what he has seen as may be thought 
necessary. Endeavor to give him right ideas of distance, 
of height and depth. Before alluding to the earth's rotund- 
ity, carefully prepare his mind to assent to this fact, by 
observing the effect produced on his field of view in looking 
at the surrounding scenery from different heights. If pos-- 
sible, let him get a view from the sea shore, to remark the 
vessels as they appear in the horizon. 

Avoid the use of the technicalities of the science and set 
definitions, until the learner has attained to such a knowledge 
of facts and principles, by personal observation, as will serve 
him for a stand-point from which his imagination may ven- 
ture to look out without fear of confusion. 

If apparatus be essential in teaching natural philosophy 
and chemistry, it is certainly no less so in the science of 
geography. Therefore let the school room be amply fur- 
nished with artificial globes, models, maps, and pictures of 
natural scenery. Relief maps and relief globes, such as are 
so beautifully and accurately manufactured in Germany, 
and Professor Gityot's Series of elegantly colored Mural Maps, 
published in Boston, furnish the best means, of an artificial 
nature, for imparting^ right ideas of the earth's surface. 
These, witli any one of the best School Atlases extant, wUl 
sufficiently illustrate the following pages. 

In the orthography and pronunciation of geographical 
names, w^e have followed the " Universal Pronouncing Gaz- 
etteer" of Baldwin, whenever available, and have used Dr 
J. E. Worcester's system of notation. In the compUation of 
the work, materials have been drawn from various sources ; 
but the author is chiefly indebted to the more recent works 
of Humboldt, Petermann, Milner, Johnston, Guyot, Miss R. 
i\L Zomlin, and Mrs. Somerville. The author would also 
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gratefully acknowledge his special obligations to M. F. 
Maury, LL. D., Lieut. U. S. N., Superintendent of the Na- 
tional Observatory at Washington, for much valuable in- 
formation on the subjects of winds, rains, and currents, and 
for the privilege of taking copies of several plates from, the 
last edition of " Maury's Sailing Directions." 

As a guide to the teacher in conducting recitations, an 
analysis of the text of each page is given in the foot margin, 
either as topics or questions. Besides the numerous ques- 
tions interspersed throughout the work as map exercises 
and reviews, various problems are appended to certain chap- 
ters, the solution of which will require an understanding of 
the principles previously developed. 

Boston, Aaguat, IBS5. 
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INDUCTIVE LESSONS. 

INTENDED AS OEAL EXERCISES BY THE TEACHER. 



L We often want to (tseertain distances and hdghls, when nalher 
foot-rule, yardstick, nor measuring tape is at hand. This deficiency in 
instruments may be supplied, in some degree, in various ways. Take a 
carpenter's rule, or a yardstick that is graduated into feet and inches, and 
measure off on the school room floor, or elsewhere, a rod in length, mark- 
ing the extremes in some suitable manner. Then let each pupil deter- 
mine for himself, by pacing it off, how many paces of his natural gait in 
walking are equal to one rod, or half a rod ; also how many feet and 
inches are equal to one of his paces. Let this be practised until it be- 
comes a ready means for measurii^ horizontal distances. Then ask one to 
ascertMn the length of die school room, and another tte width. Having 
previously determined for yourself the actual distances between a variety 
of objects or points in the vicinity of the school house, send out three or 
fbur pupils to pace off these diatancea, and report to you the result in 
rods, j'ards, and feet. 

H To measure heights and depths, let each pupil determine his own 
height in feet and inches, and then mark an equal height on the wall or 
fence. Takmg his stand at some distance ftom the wall, let him fix his 
eye upon the space indicating his height, till he becomes femiliar with it 
as a measure of altitude. Prove its utility by requiring him to determine 
the height of certain objects. 

However well furnished your school room may be with surveyors' 
mstruments, these ready means of measurement should not be neglected. 
It is well to teach young persons to be fertile m expedients. An anecdote 
may serve to show this. An en^neer in the French sen'ice w^s unex- 
pectedly called upon by his superior officer to determine the width of 
& certain river. He had no aiatnunenls with him, and the result must 
be given without delay. His reputation, nay, hia office, vras involved in 
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12 IHDUCTIVE LESSONa. 

the dilemma. Without the least pertm-bation of manner, he look his 
stand on the river's bank, carefially adjusted the fore-point of his chapeau 
in &ont of his left ej'e, and with this as his line of direction, lie observed 
where thf point of sight would Ml on the opposite bank. Then keeping 
Ilia head and body rigidly fixed, and making his left heel a centre of 
motion, he turned a quarter round ; and noticing whore that point of 
s^ht fell on his own aide of the river, he marched up to it, counting hia 
paces, and gave the width of the river. 

TTT . We will now «u]^)ose that the learners are prepared to fake a tour 
of survey. Let the scene of their first esploration be the school room. 
Select some object for a startmg point, — your own desk, for example, — 
and ask, " How 6r is my desk from the nearest wall P " Let several 
measure the distance. In like manner determine the position of various 
other objects in the room, both with relation to your desk and to each 
other. Now inquire, " If I wish to make a picture or ground plan of our 
school room, so as to present each object and part in its natural size, how 
lai^ a sheet of paper will be necessary ? " They answer, " As large as 
lie school room floor." " Right ; but this is impracticable. I want to 
drawit on our blackboard, which, you see, is very much smaller in surlace : 
how can it he done ? " Some one answeis, "By making the picture of 
each object smaller." "Verywell: but in order to preserve a just pro- 
portion in the parts of the picture, it will be necessary to fix upon a scale 
of measurement Let us take, as the unit of a scale, one inch to a foot. 
1 will divide this horizontal line " (drawing it on the board) " into 
twenty-four or thirty-six inches, to represent twenty-four or thirty-wx 
feet. Next, let this figure " (drawing it by the scale) " represent the out- 
line of the school room floor." Having progressed thus fer, direct some 
member of the class to take the crayon, and say, " Locate on the plan, and 
tiiat by actual measurement, the teacher's desk, the table, the stove, or 
the door," Give each member of the class a chance to do something 
upon it. When completed, qu^tion them as to the detdls of the plan, 
to ascertain how 6r its purpose is understood. For example, (pointing to 
the location of the teacher's desk on the plan,) ask, " What is this ? " 
"Your desk." " Why, no. This" (putting your hand on the dedt itself) 
" is my desk." Some will then say, " It is a picture of your desk." " Yes ; 
but my desk is very much larger than the picture ; is it not ? " " It is ; 
but the picture is made small because the blackboard is not lai^e enough 
for one of natural sijre." Pointing to the whole plan, — " Now, if you 
should meet with this or a similar picture when you are at home or 
elsewhere, of what would it remind you ? " " Our school room." 
" Would you think of the room and its furniture as being small, like the 
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picture?" "No, air." "Why not?" "Because we know Ihat it is 
much larger." This dialogue may be pursued further if desirable. 

Now, as a practical application of this leswn, each one of the elasa 
should be required to make a plan (on ]iaper) of some room in his own 
home, to be brought in for examination. 

IV. The next lesson should embrace a wider field of obacrratlon. For 
this purpose, select some spot of twenty or thirty rods square. One 
having a variety of natural objects, as tree, rock, brook, or pond, would 
be preferable. Take the south side of the proposed field as a base line, 
and fix upon some point or object for the first station, or starting point, 
to which all others within the intended limits shall be referred. Let each 
pupil be provided with a memoiandum book and pencil for faking " field 

Select the points for survey, and direct the pupils, each in turn, in 
pacmg off the distances, and noting them properly in their field books, 
A measurement with a surveyor's chain should also be taken as a standard 
for determiriing the correctness of the measures by pacing. 

On returning to the school room, let the class proceed to map out on 
the bladtboard a plan of the survey from their notes. Fix upon some 
convenient scale of measurement by which to project the plan, and let all 
be done by the pupils, requiring each to do something, to prove that ho 
knows something. 

V. As another step in these prehminary exercises, place before the 
ciaas a map of some place which they have not seen, but which is fiimiliar 
to yourselE By questions and descriptions endeavor to awaken, in their 
minds just ideas of the real scene. 

Next, (pke a map of the township in which the school is situated, and 
beginning with the school house, lead the class to a right conccjjtion cjf 
the bearing and distance of the several parts of the town from the school 
house, so that, as they are sitting at their desks, they can point towards 
any place in town which you may mention. 

An acquaintance with the town becomes the just basis for an acquaint- 
ance with the county, and the county with the slate. Encourage the 
pupils in malting plans and maps of their own surveys. 

VL Questions. — What towns lie next north, south, east, or west of 
this town? What other towns adjoin this town?- Point towards each 
of the neighboring towns. If either of the neighboring towns does not 
join ours, by what are Ihey separated ? Is this a lai^ or a small town ? 
Are there any larger ones in tliis state ? Is this town situated on high 
or low land ? In what county is it ? Name the adjoining counties. In 
what state is our county ? In what part of the state ? How fcr, and in 
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what direction are we from tho capital of this state P Do you know why 
it is called the capital ? Are there any hills or mountains near us ? Any 
valleys or plains P Any bodies of wafer ? Are there any highlands in 
our state ? If eo, in what part of it ? Describe them. "What rivers has 
it P "What lakes ? What bays, capes, or islands ? Point towards each 
one, as you name it. If you wished to go to sea, what course would you 
take ? If you wanted to travel ferther inland, what would be your direc- 
tion P Would you be ascending or descending P Why ? 

By such exercises as these, adapted m each case to the peculimittes of 
location, the teacher should prepttre hia pupils for the pursuit of this 
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PART FIRST. 
ELEMENTS OE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINAaT OBSERVATIONS. 



I, We read, in the Sacred Scriptures, that " In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth ; " and that the 
earth, at first, was without form, and void ; and darkness was 
Tipon the face of the deep. And God caused the waters to 
be gathered together tmto one place, and the dry land to ap- 
pear. He set lights in the firmament of heaven, to divide 
the day from the night, to give light upon the earth, and to 
serve for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years. 
He caused the earth to bring forth grass, and herbs, and trees ; 
and created the fishes of the sea, the fowls of the air, the 
beasts of the field, the cattle, and every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. And last of all, he created man, in his own 
image. " Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and 
all the host of them." 

3. M the present time, besides the myriads of plants and 
of thrower orders of animals, the earth is estimated *> con- 
tain more than a thousand millions of human beings, scattered 
over its surface, divided into races, nations, and tribes, differ- 
ing in external appearance, charaoter, language, government, 
and religion. 

3. A knowledge of the form and dimensions of the earth 
constitutes a most important element in the science of geog- 

ANA.LISI9 1 Bible account of the ereotion. — 2. Preeeat condition of the 
eatth.-3. important clement in the study of geography, ^ffiret impces- 
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raphv The first impressions of our senses ore insufficient 
to eivc lis a correct idea of the figure of the earth. To a 
spectator placed on an open plain, it seems to present the 
appe^nce of a flat or plane surface, equaUy extended ni 
every direction, and terminated by aUne m which the heavens 
seem to touch and rest upon it hke a great dome. 

4 It has long been known, however, that tlie form ot the 
earth is that of a sphere or globe. Standing upon the sea- 
shore, we may observe the surface of the ocean terminated 
by a clear, well-defined hne, or offing, as it is called which- 



by a clear, well-deoneQ une, or wmug, aa il .3 w^.^., ,,..,^...^ 
the risible horizon. If wo embark in a vessel, and sail out 
of sight of the land, this offing wih extend jn a oitclo nmmid 
ns of which our station in the vessel forms the centre. The 
appearance of this visible horizon, or sea offing, is owing to 



appearance oi ims nojim,. ..«.— — , 

the convexity of the earth's surface. , . ^ ^, , 

5 This fact IS c'thibited by a vessel going from the shoi>. 
and sailing beyond our visible horizon. The whole is visible 
tiU it reaches Uiis water Hne. Beyond this, though the masts 
and sails still remain in sight, the hull of the ship is below 
the honzon If the ship proceed a Uttle farther, the lower 
sails disappear and at length the whole is lost to view. 




6. There are other proofs of the globular form of the earth 

the daily apparent course of the sun from east to west ; 

the constantly changing appearance of the starry heavens, to 
a petson going from north to south, or from south t» north ; 
and the circular shadow of the earth on the moon m an 

1 A navigator, whose vessel continues to sail in the same 
general direction, (merely deviating from it so far as the 
intervening land renders necessary,) will eventually arrive 
at the place from which he set out. Tlus practical proof ot 
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the roundness of the earth was first accomplished by Ferdi- 
nand MageUan, who sailed from ^pain in the year 1519, and 
whose vessel, hy a continued westerly course, after an ab- 
sence of about three years, arrived at the port from whence 
it started. 

8. The mountains and valleys, the various elevations and 
depressions of the land surface, compared with the whole 
magnitude and form of the earth, are far less in proportion 
than the roughness on the rmd of an orange. The highest 
mountain in the world, if represented on a globe of eighteen 
inches diameter, would be less than the eightieth part of an 
inch in height 

9. Physical Geography treats of the earth in its natural 
condition, drawing our attention to the diversities of its sur- 
face, as composed of land and water; of mountains, plains, 
and valleys ; the phenomena of its atmosphere and oceans ; 
with the distribution of plants, animals, and man over its 
surface. Physical geography may therefore be regarded as 
the foundation of the natural sciences, underlying them all, 
and supplying their materials for observation and study. 

10. The earth is regarded as a solid body, regularly in- 
creasing in hardness, or density, from the surface towards its 
centre. Its surface, or crust, consists of a great variety of 
substances of different densities, some of which occur in 
shapeless masses ; others are' disposed in regular layers, or 
strata, either horizontal or inclined, 

n. Man has penetrated but a very little way into the 
earth, by digging wells, or by mining; but, by reasoning 
from the inclination of the strata at or near the surface, and 
from other circumstances, he has obtained a tolerably accu- 
rate idea of its structure, to the depth of about ten miles. 

12. The various forms, and the relative positions of the 
land and water surfaces, thongh apparently characterized 
by great irregularity, ate not the result of mere chance or 
accident, but were planned and designed by the almighty 
Architect of the universe, to act in harmony. 



). The enih, how regarded J Condition of it 
itmcturc. — 12. Remflik on the fonn 
nater. Quotation. What has God es 
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He has established the proportions between the land and 
water, and tlie desert, just as they are, and has made the 
capacity of the air to circulkte heat aod moisture just what 
it IS, that each and all may do their work m obedience to 
law, and in subservience to order. Ho "measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, and comprehended the 
dust in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and 
the hills in a balance." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE CONTOURS OF LAND AMD WATEE. 

" The sea is his, i^^ lie ™a^e it ; and hie hands formed the dry land." — 
Ps. xcv. 0. 

13 The best representation of the earth, as a whole, is an 
artificial terrestrial globe, which shows on its surfaee a con- 
tour' or outline of the various geographical regions, the touU- 
ncnts, the peninsulas, and the islands, in their relative situa- 
tions. A map of the world displays the hemispheres on a 

^ 14^ If we divide the globe into hemispheres by the merid- 
ian of Ferro,— one of the Canary Islands.— we shall per- 
ceive that land predominates in the eastern hemisphere, and 
water in the western. In the hemispheres divided by the 
equator, the land is more extensive in the northern than in 
the southern. . , ■ t. i, 

15 Another division of the globe into hemispheres, by 
taking London, in England, as the centre of the northern 
one Snd Antip'odes Islands, south-east of New Zealand, as 
the'centreof the southern, will exhibit the most extensive 
important masses of land in the former, which may be cailcd 
the land hemisphere, and in the latter the greatest collec- 
tions of water, which is the water hemisphere. 

10 Hence we find that the land and water on the surface 
of the globe are very unequally distributed, the water occu- 
Bvine nearly thjee fourths of the whole, 

17 The dry land appears in various detached portions in 
the midst of the oceans, and may be considered m two 
classes — Continents and Islands. 

18 A Continent is a portion of ^he earth s broken cmst, 
which has been elevated from the bottom of the ocean to a 
certain height above its surfac e, presenting to view a large 

^S Best repreaentalion of the earth. — 14. Compariaoa of the eafltem Mid 
wit^ hemispheres. Of the northern and soHthem henuBpheces. - 15. 
Of ihe land and water hcmispherea. — 16. Distribution of land aiidwatra.— 
17, T«oX.erotlands.-I^. Continent defined. Belief.^ ^Contour. Rela- 
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body of iiregular shape, limited in its outline by the sea. 
This elevation of the land above the level of the sea is 
called the relief, and the shape of its horizontal outline is 
the contour'. A few feet, more or less, of elevation above 
the level of the sea, would entirely change the outline. The 
physical position of a place, or its elevation in the atmos- 
phere above the level of the sea, is an element of as much 
importance in regard to its climate, vegetation, and other 
circumstances, as its geographical position with regard to the 
equator, 

19. The Easteen Hemisphere, or Old Woeld, comprises 
four continents, viz., Asia, Europe, and Africa, which, being 
connected together, are commonly spoken of as the Great 
Eastern Continent ; and Australia, w^hioh lies detached. 

20. The Western Hemisphere, or New World, com- 
prises the two continents of North and South America, with 
the small division of Central America uniting them. The 
whole is called the Great Western Continent. 

21. The lands about the north pole are denominated the 
Arctic Regions, of which Greenland is the most extensive 
portion. 

22. A newly-discovered continent has been found to 
exist within the Antarctic circle. The honor of this dis- 
covery belongs to Commander Wilkes,'of the United States 
Exploring Expedition, who first saw it on the 16lh of January, 
1840. 

23. An Island is a body of land less than a continent, 
and is entirely surrounded by water. The innumerable 
islands of the oceans and- seas may be classed under two 
heads, viz.. Continental, and Pela'^c. 

24. Continental islands are long in proportion to their 
breadth, and follow each other in succession along the mar- 
gin of the continents, as if they had been formed during the 
elevation of the main land, or had afterwards been separated 
from it by the action of the sea, and still mark its ancient 
boundary. They generaOy run parallel to the maritime 
chains of mountains, and are mostly of the same structure. 

25. On the north-west coast of America there is a long 
chain of these islands, 6i which Vancouver's Island is the 
lai^est. Another range occurs along the west coast of 
Patago'nia. Great Britain, with the Heb'rides, Ork'ney, and 

tiye importance of physical and KFogrophical poaitione. — 19. Conlineiils of 
aio eastern hemispliere. — 20. Contmenis oi^ the western hemispheTB. — 
21, The Arctic tegiona. — 22. The Antarctio regions. — 23, Define an island. 
Classes of islands. — 24. Of continental islands. —25. Give examples.— 
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Shet'land Islands, are remarkable inslancea of continental 
islands. Another vast chain of continental islands extends 
along the coast of Asia, from Formo'sa to Kamtchat'ka. 

26. Peli'gic islands have risen from the bed of the ocean, 
independently of the continents, and are generally far from 
the main land. 

27. They are mostly volcanic, altogether or in part ; often 
very lofty; sometimes single, and frequently in gronps. 

28. In the Atlantic, the Islands of Tristan' d'Acdn'ha, St. 
Hele'na, Ascension, and Madei'ra are of volcanic origin. 
The Cape Verd', Cana'ries, and Azores' have each active 
volcanoes. 

29. It is supposed that the great circuit of islands begin- 
ning with New Zea'land, and extending through Nor'folk, 
New Caledo'nia, New Heb'rides, Sol'omon's, New Brit'ain, 
New Han'over, New Ireland, Louisiade', and New Guin'ea 
once formed the eastern and northren boundary of the Aus- 
tralian continent; and that the whole Indian Ar£hipelago is 
but the wreck of a continent which has been ingulfed by the 
ocean. 

30. All the smaller tropic-d peia gic islands in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans are eitiier of \o!i,anic or coralUae for 
mation, except New Caledonia and the ^ey^hellet, 

31. The islands of cor'alhne formation are the work of 
cor'al insects, which exist in incU 
culable numbers, chiefly in the 
tropical parts of the Indian ind 
Pacific Oceans. 

32. These insects cannot h\ e if 
left dry, nor at a greater depth thtn 
one hundred and filiy to one hun 
dred and eighty feet hence all 
the eor'al above the sutfaci. of the 
water is dead, and thit below 
the depth mentioned is also dead 
Circular reefs of eor'al formation 
rising out of the sea and enclosmg 
a lagoon', are called Atolls 

33. Those parts of a continent 
running out into the sea consider 
ablybeyond the general ctast hne 
are called Peninsulas bemg almost surrounded by water 



- - ~\.^^l 




26. Of pelagic islands. — ''7 Theit ongin mn 
29. Supposiuoii conceru ng the Australian 
smaller tropical pelagic islands — 31 Of ca: 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE BELIEFS OF THE LAND SURFACE. 



lataoeTec the Lord plsased, that did he in. ! 
E, and in all deep places." — Pi. cxxiv. 6. 



a, and in the eartli, ii 



36. The forms or belief on the globe are varied to an 
almost infinite extent ; yet they may be classified, according 
to their most prominent features, into mountains, or high- 
lands ; plateaus, or table lands ; and plains, or lowlands. 

37. Mountains are vast elevations of land, either con- 
nected in lines or ranges distributed over the surface, and on 
the borders of plains and plateaus, or scattered in isolated 
groups, or forming the centre or knot of several Grains. 



Cho^n of ZlJiTiiL'taui.a 




3*^ In a system of mountains the cenlnd ndge haa asn- 
ally the boldest development and the highest elevation. 

The highest part of a nnge is called the crest 

i.9 From its common otcurrenee it seems to be a general 



o6 ForniB of relief. — 37 Mountai 
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law for chains of mountains to have very steep declivities 
on one side, and very gradual slopes on the other. The 
Au'des present a steeper face towards the Pacific Ocean 
than towards the main land of America ; and generaUy the 
steepest declivity is towards the nearest sea. 

40. Chains of mountains, though making many curves and 
angles, generally follow the direction of the greatest length 
of the continent or district in which they are situated 

41. MoiTutains which reach the height ot 10 000 leet and 
tipwards are of the firet class; those rangmg between 4000 
and 10,000 feet are of the second class those varying from 
2000 to 4000 feet are of the third class and the mlcnor ele 
vations are styled hills and slopes. 

42. PEirallel chains having the same general direction 
though separated by valleys, straits, or seas resemble ea^h 
other in geological formation ; as the Atlas and Spanish 
mountains. 

43. Tekraoes are successive steps of descent fiom high 
lands to lowlands. A Wateeshed is the sloping of the land 
in severed directions, determining the course of tht, llowing 
waters. The space enclosed by a watershed is called a 
Basin, the lowest part of which is generallj occupied by a 
lake, or traversed by a river. 




for mountain chains. Rdatton of tlie Elopea 
mounlain chains. — 41. Height of first dans 
elass. Inferior elevations. — 42. Resemblant 



40. Direction of 
Kind class; Ihira 
lains. — 43. Ter- 
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44. Mountain forms differ in appearance, and a 
aa being dome-shaped, volcanic, peaked, ser'rated, (jagged 
like a saw; hence the Spanish name sierra,) or colum'nar,. 
This difference is owing to their geological stnictnre. 

45. Plateaus. An extensive mass of elevated land, with 
comparatively level surfaces, is called a plateau, or table 
land. It may havo various undulations of hill and vale, be 
traversed by mountain ridges, and serve as a platform for 
lofty peaks ; but its prevailing character is that of a highly- 
raised region on which there is a considerable area of plain 
surface; the whole presenting either gradual slopes, or abrupt 
acdivities and sometimes terrace shaped sides to the adjoin 
ing lowlands 

46 Plains are distinguished Irom table lands by beuig 
very bttle elevated above 
the sea in some instances 
even descendmg below it 
The term is applied to an 
extent of country general 
!y level as compared with 
moiintamons districts though 
the suffice may be imdulat 
ed studded with low hills 
traversed by viUeys or in 
tersected by deep nvines 
Pl-uns constitute by far the 
greater portion of the earth s 
siwface and -ue the sites of 
its highest culture greatest 
cities and most numerous 
population 

47 Plams though pos 
sessing certain leatures m 
common present some pe 
cuhanties as follows — 

4R Landf or Heaths 
These occupj a large por 
tion of th(, north of Ger 
manv and the aontli west 
of France They are sandy 
tracts sometimes wholly 
bare or clothed with heath 
and pines interspersed with fens 
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49. Stej)pes. The Russian term steppe is applied to tht; 
extensive plains which occupy South-eastern Europe and 
North-western Asia. These have no uniform character, ex- 
cept that of being great lowlsmd levels. 

50. Deserts are tracts of bare sand, gravel, rocky slabs, 
and flinty stones, condemned to perjietual barrenness. De- 
pressions of varying extent occur in the midst of the deserts, 
called O'ases, where there are springs and wells, nourishing 
groves of date trees and grasses. 

51. JJd'nos. The plains of Venezue'la and New Gre- 
na'da, in South America, are so called. In the wet season 
they are inundated for hundreds of square miles ; afterwards, 
when the waters have subsided, they are covered- with a 
beautifttlly green verdure ; and in the dry season the grass 
crumbles into dust, the whole appearing like a desert. 

52. Sel'vas. The plains of the Amazon, in South Amer- 
ica, are covered with woods, interspersed with clear, grassy 
spaces and marsh lands. They comprise upwards of two 
million square miles, nearly one million of which is wood- 
land. 

53. Pam'pas. These form the third great division of South 
American lowlands, extending about eighteen him.dred miles 
south from the selvas, and from the Atlantic to the Andes. 
They are treeless plains, covered witb tall grass, thistles, 
&c,, presenting also vast switmps and lagoons'. 

54. Savan'nas, or Prdi'ries. These are apparently bound- 
less meadows, occupying vast tracts on both sides of the 
Mississippi, but principally on the west They are described 
as undulating, or rolling, in the general aspect of their sur- 

55. Valleys are of three kinds — principal, lateral, or 
transverse, and subordinate. Principal valleys are usually 
of large dimensions, enclosed between extensive parallel 
ranges of mountains. To this class belongs the Valais, or 
Valley of the Rhone. Lateral valleys are so called because 
they are situated among transverse branches of mountain 
ranges. Subordinate valleys are of smaller size, formed by 
the spurs of mountain ranges, or situated among hills. 

— Some valleys are basin-shaped, being surrounded by a 
girdle of mountains, with the exception of one small outlet, 
which allows the escape of the surplus waters. The beau- 
tiful vaUey of Cashmere' presents an example of a basin- 

atilies. Landes. — 49. Bteppes. — 50. Desprta. Oases. — 51. Llanos. —62. 
Selvas. — 63. Pampas. — 54. Savannas, oi prairies. — 65. Three kinds of val- 
leys, Prindpal; example; lateral i subordinate. Baein-ahaped ; vnllcj'B es- 
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shaped valley. When valleys are narrow and difficult of 
access, they are termed ravines, glens, dells, defiles, gorges, 
gullies, passes, or ports. These are frequent among steep 
mountains, and often present scenes of great beauty and 
grandeur. They usually form the routes by which moun- 
tain chains are crossed, and often form the beds of rivers. 
The " Notch " in the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
affog-ds an instance. 

56. In high northern and southern latitudes, and at certain 
elevations in all latitudes, snow and ice occur on the surface 
of the globe as a permanent covering. _ 

67. The snows accumulated on the tops and steep declivi- 
ties of mountains are frequently precipitated, by their own 
weight, into the valleys below. These av'alanehes often oc- 
casion great destruction in their course. 

58. Gia'ciers, masses of ice, or of ice, snow, and water, 
are remarkable appendages of the snow fields. They appear 
like frozen torrents hanging upon the sides of mountams, 
and extending from the higher summits into the lower val- 

59. The size of gia'ciers sometimes amounts to fifteen 
or twenty miles in length, and three miles in breadth, the 
thickness at the lower portion varying from eighty to one 
hundred, or even two hundred feet. The front is meltmg. 
while above it accumulates and is consolidated ; hence it is 
moving along the ground, advancing down the mountain 
slope, faster or slower, accorduig to the season and the de- 
gree of heat. _■ ,. , 

60. Volcano. This is a term denoting a peculiar class 
of mountams emitting from their summits or sides melted 
mineral masses, with columns of flame, smote, and ashes. 
Their general form is conical, with a hollow at the summit, 
called the crater, or cup. , . 

61. The volcanic mountains are either continuously active, 
or intermittent, or extinct. Strom^boli, one of the Lip'ari 
Islands, is an example of the active ; Mount Etna, od the 
Island of Si'cily, the intermittent ; and the Isle of PaI'ma, 
one of the Cana'ries, the extinct, or third kind. 

62 Eauthquakes and Volcanic Ekuptions are undoubt- 
edly phases of the same phenomenon. Earthquakes are 
most abundant and violent in countries which surround or 
lie between volcamc districts. No phenomena are so terrible 

iDiDle ViJlcys when n-irrow and difficult of aocess. — SG. Permanent snow 
afliice.-57. Avalmchc- -58 Glaciers. - 59. Their extent nnd progreaB. - 
W. Volcano; general term -CI Classes and csamplea.-62. Bartliquakcs ; 
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ill their effects, or so fatal to man. They commence mthoiit 
the slightest warning ; the shocks follow in quick succession, 
the flist or second being usually the most tremendous ; and 
almost at the same instant a vast extent of country is in- 
volved in disaster froni these movements. 

63. The phenomena of earthquakes comprise the perma- 
nent displacement of large areas of land by elevation and 
depression, the opening of extensive fissures, great oceanic 
w;\vea, and a train of var^ng incidents dependent upon the 
situations and strength of the shocks. 



AN OUTLINE OF GEOLOGY. 

Geology treats of the nature and arrangement of the various rocks 
and other substances at or near the sur&cc of the earth. The t«rm rock 
includes the loose sands, claye, and gravels, as well as the more compact 
and solid portions of the globe. 

An examination of the cartli's crust shows us that it is formed of nu- 
mccous beds, or strata, of rocks j some of limestone, some of sandstone, 
some of clay ; some very hard, others soft and crranbling, and easily worn 
aivay by the action of running streams, or the waves of the ocean. The 
gi'eater number of these beds contain organic remains, that is, the re- 
mams of aairatds and planis, which are termed fissils. Among these the 

shells and corals occur in such abundance as to form the principal part of 
extensive beds. Every part of the earth exhibits amilar, or nearly simi- 
Lir, formations ; and not only are marine fossils met with in the interior 
<rf continents, and at great elevations above tJie sea, hut a vast variety of 
plants, coials, shells, flah, reptiles, &c., are found in a fossU state of species 
unlike any existi!^ at tlie present tjme. 

Besides rodis, we meet wi(|i earthy ftmnaticBis on the surfeee. The^e 
include such loose materials as are worn away from rooks, and form, when 
combined with decayed animal 'and vegetable matter, the soii of meadow 
and arable lands, and, chiefly, all beds which are not hardened. Wa3er- 
ivom pebbles, that is, tragmenta of rock, roraided by ftieljon and the ac- 
tion of water, are of frequent occurrence, fonning gravel in the beds of 
rivers, and shingles on the sea shore. When tneee rounded fragments 
are of very large size they are termed botdders. 

Wh«i rounded pebbles become cemented together by lime, or any 
other material, so as to form a sohd rock, the moss is called conglomerate, 
and sometimes pvdding stone. Angular fragments thus cemented are 
known by the name of breccia. 

where coromon. CharactcriBlJoa. — 63. What do tlie phcQOiaena of earlh- 
quukes comprise ? 
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Of the fift)-four elementarj or simpie substances, that is, those which 
are incapable of turther analjiis, sixteen, by their rarious combinations, 
form nearly the whole of the matter composing the globe. These are 
ammeed in three dah^es, as follows, the first in each ckss being the most 
ahmioant: Six metalloids, or bases of the earths and alkalies — silicimi, 
ahuninmn, potassium, sodium, magnesium, and calcium. Two metals 
proi>er — i»n and manganese. Eight non-me(a(iic substances — oxygen, 
nydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, chlorine, fluorine, and phosphorus. 
These elementary substances are rarely found separate in nature, but ato 
combined with eacli otiier, forming the simple minerals, of which eight or 
nhie constitute the great mass of all known rocks : quartz, felspar, mka, 
hornblende, carbonate of lime, talc, chlorite, augite, and serpentine. 

Sometimes the simple mberals exist in large, independent masses, as 
quartz and carbonate of iime ; but in general two, three, or four are 
united to form a rock; thus quartz, felspar, and mica conslitute the gran- 

The beds or layeis of rock which comjKise the crust of Oie globe are of 

1. The Massive or unstratified rocks, which underlie all the others, or 
have sometimes been forced up through them. They appear to have been 
once in a melted etate, and on cooling at the surface, Ibrmed the original 
crust of the globe. Oranite, porplijiry, basalt, and lava belong tfl this 
division. 

2. The Sedimentary or stratified rocks, which have been formed by 
successive dejwsits in ^vater. These sediments have been derived partly 
from the dismtegration of the older rocks, and partly from the decay of 
plants and animals. They include limestones, sandstones, dales, and 
marls. 

TTiese di^iwons are usually arranged by the geologist into four great 
clissBs, namely : plutonic, vofeanic, mctamoqihic, and aqueous, so named 
from the manner ill which they liare been produced. 

Plutonic EOCKS consist of masses which, while in a melted state, were 
gradually cooled and consolidated at an immense depth, under enormous 
pressure, and then upheaved by the elastic force of mtcmal heat. Gran- 
ite, and its -varieties, with some por'phyries, beking to this class.. They 
contain no oi^anic remains, that is, petritoctions of vegetables or animals. 

VoLQ\K!C ROCKS are the produce of ancient volcanic eruptions. They 
were mainly coneolukted at or near the surfece of the earth, with a less 
d^rec of pressure than the plutonic — a drcumstance that has a marked 
efect unon their appearance and structure. TTiey have also a more di- 
verafied character, Uie volcanic fire having melted (iifferent kinds ik stra'ta 
in its eruptjona. TTie basalts', greenstone, tia'chjl*, and rarioua por'- 
phyries bebn^ to this class. They are frequently called " trap rocks," 
because of their frequent arrangements in the form of steps. They have 
no organic remains. 

Metamorthic kockb are of sedimentary origin, but having been in 
contact with the plutonic while in a melted slate, tbey have been altered 
in their texture, and crysfalliKid by the action of the intense heat The 
eneiss, niica-schlst, and part of the clay-slate systems belong to this class. 
They have no oi^^ic remains. 

Aqukous EOCKS are those which are entirely due to the action of miter. 
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riUier having been depoaitcd as mere sediment by its lUMhaEical agency, 
or as chemical precipitafca from solution. Formations of this class con- 
f-titute by iiir tte greater prtion of the crust of the ^lobe. They all con- 
tain organic matlers, and form ten principal subdiiieions or groupe, as 
fiillowa: — , „ . J 

1. The Lower Silurian, which is a very estenan-e formation, composed 
of various limestones and sandstones, 

2. The Upper Silurian. It isalso extensive, and exists m different 
parts of America, Europe, and Africa, 

3. The Devonian, sometimes willed the old red sandstone, occurs in 
Itusaa, England, Scothuid, and North America, 

4 Caiion^erous system ; embracing the mountain limestone and the 
coal measures. It abounds in Great Britain and the United States, and 
ii found in France, Belgium, Saxony, Bolie'mia, "Westpha'ha, on the 
north of the Carpa'thians, in Russia, Syria, the basin of the Indus, m 
China, and Australia. . , , - i i i 

5. The Trias, ot Saiiferous formation ; eoneistmg of vanously-colored 
maris, sandstones, and magnesian limestones, with masses of rock salt. It 
appears in midland England, central Europe, iuid composes many ot tiie 
river vallej's of the United States, 

6 Oolilfic system! a collection of clays and hmestones of vanous 
shodee, the latter conlainmg small calcareous globules, resembling the 
eggs of a fish — hence tlie name 6'olito, It appears in England, and van- 
ous iiarts of Europe, , , „ i i 
^. Cretaceous system ; comprising green sands, chalk marl, ma 
chalk, with nddules of ffints. It is found in the eastern <md southern 
comities of England, spreads over ™de ansas of France and Germany, and 
occurs in North Amenca, ■ . o .i, 

8. TTie Louier Tertiary, or Eocene, viirj- abundant m the Bouuievn 

United States ; and the coai'se hmestone of Paris, and the London clay in- 

England, belong to it. ™ , . , p i 

a. The Upper Tertiary, or Miocene, and Pleimene. This is also lounU 

in the United States, in South America, and in Southern Europe. 

10. The Dryi, forming the most superiidal deposits, and extending 
over a large portion of the northern countries of both contmenta. 

Each formation represents an immense period of time, durmg which tJie 
earth was inhabited by successive mces of animals and plants, whose re- 
mains are often found, in theh natural position, in the pkcea where they 
lived and died, not scattered at random, though sometimes mixed ti^dier 
by currents of \Tater, or other influences, subsequent to the tune ot then- 
interment. From the manner in which the remams of vanous species ate 
found assodated in the rock, it is easy to determme whefher the atumals to 
which these remams bebnged hved m the water or on land, on the beacli 
or in the depths of the ocean, m a warm or jn a eold chmatc. 

The Plutonic and volcanic rocks exhibit generaUy ur^jular m^sos, with- 
out divi^onal atiuctiu«, but broken by fissures, the summits being dome- 
shaped, globular, or deeply seriated ridges. . 

The metamorphic and aqueous rooks, on the contrarj', are disposed m 
the form of beds, hyers, or strata, both horizontal and inchned at all an- 
ales to the horizon. The plains and low portions of the earth are occupied 
almost universally bv stratified ro^ks. They api>ear also m elevated dis- 
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tricta, and on the flanks of moiintamous regions. The atrala vary in 
thickness from a few inches \o many yards. 

If the rocks of depositioii had been formed in quiet w-aters, and kejit 
iree from disturbing forces, the position of layers would have been uni- 
formly horizontal. But this has not been the case, and consequently 
lajevs ate generally found to dip tonnrds some point of the horizon. 
They have sometimes been lifted into a vertical position, or variously 
cuived and contorted by the disturbing force. 

Geofogy, then, has estabhehcd this fiiot, that at different periods of ac- 
tion among the subterraneon fires, tlie uustratifled masses which constitute 
the basis of the earth's crust have been repeatedly forced tlirough and 
into the etratilied fovmatjone, causing their ^-arious dislocations, their dis- 
turbed and incKned posdlions, their ujjheavEd above the deep in which they 
were deposited, and frequent elevation along the flanks and on the crcata 
of high motmtain ranges. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE WATER SURFACE OF THE ELVRTII. 

" All the rivers ran inW the sea, yet the sea is not fall ; unto the place from 
whence the rivers come, thither they return again." — £00/. i. 7. 

64. Springs. The vapor which is constantly rising from 
water surfaces, and from wet or moist land, ascends into the 
atmosphere till it is condensed by cold into clouds, which 
again restore it to the earth in the forms of rain, hail, and 

05. Part of the moisture thus restored to the earth rises 
again in vapor ; part supplies the wants of auimal and vege- 
table life ; a portion is carried off by tJie river streams, and 
the remaining part penetrates the porous soils till it reaches 
an impervious rock or clay bed, where it occumtilates in vosl 
reservoirs, from which it issues in springs at the surface of 
the ground, becoming the sources of rivers and lakes. 

66. All spring waters contain some solid matter in solution, 
eitlier saline or mineral: when this is in excess, they arc 
called mineral sprmgs. (See Glossary.) 

67. Thermal or hot springs occur in almost every region 
of the globe. The boiling springs of Iceland are well known. 
The Great Gey'ser shoots up vast columns of boiling watei 
to the height oi' ninety or one hundred feet 

GS. RivEKS frequently have their origin in lakes which 
they discharge into the sea. In other instances they spring 
from small elevations in the plains, from never-failing sources 
in the mountains, as alpine lakes, melted glacial ice and 
snow; but the chief sources of tlie mightiest rivers are the 
ice-chwl mountains of high table lands. These perpetual 
sloi;ehouaes of the waters send their streams to refresh the 
plains, and to afford a highway between the nations. 

09, A river basin includes, besides the bed actually ocen- 

64. Springs. Vapor. Clouds. Ran. Hail. Snow. — 63. ni=position of the 
moisture whioh fulls to the earth, — 60. Mineral springs. — 67. 'thermal mrinRS. 
_(W (Mm-nof rivHTH.— ffl). Extent of rivcr hosin. --*70. The dividing line of 
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pied by the water, the wljole of the declivities from wliich its 
tributaries doscctn!. 

70. The country which divides one basia from another is 
called the watershed. This is sometimes a lofty range 
of mountains ; but very commonly a wntershed has no great 
elevation, a slight convexity being sulHcient to produce dis- 
tinct systems of drainage. 

. '?■ . ^^sre the watersheds are low, rivers are often united, 
m civilized countries, by canals, promoting navigation, 

72. The form of the channel, tlie slope of the bed, and the 
volume of water, are the element^ upon wliich the velocity 
of rivers depends. 

73. A slope of one foot in two hundred in the bed of a 
river renders it iinnavigable ; a greater inclination produces 
a rapid ; and one still greater, approaching the perpendicular, 
a cataract. Every river carries down mud, sand, or gravel 
to the sea. The Ganges brings more than 700,000 cubic feet 
ofmudevery hour; the Hoang-Ho, in China, 2,000,000, and 
the Mississippi still more. The solid matter thus brought 
down and deposited by streams is called alluvium bv geolo- 
gists. ' ° 

74. Rivers depend for their magnitude upon various ele- 
ments, OS the length of their course, the extent of their 
basins, the rain -producing character of the climate, and con- 
nection with snow-clad mountains. 

75. An inlet of the sea connected with the month of a 
nver is called a Firth, or Estuary. They are common in 
Scotland. 

76. The coasts of 'Norway, Greenland, Iceland, and the 
west coast of Patagonia and Chi^e, are rent into chasms, or 
hords, which are either parUy or entirely filled by arms of the 
sea. -^ 

77. Lakes. The water of lakes is derived either from 
rivers or from springs. Small Mkes occur in mountain 
passes, formed by vrater which runs into them from the sur- 
rounding peaks. Large lakes are common on table lands 
and m valleys of mountainous countries ; but the largest 
are on extensive plains. 

78. Pour classes may be made of lakes, founded upon 
their physical differences : — 

a. Those which Lave no apparent affluents, or outlets. 
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These are generally small, but, beiiig fed by subterraneous 
springs, are more permanent than lai^er lakes. 

b Those which have an outlet without any visible affluents. 

c Those which receive affluents without having any visible 
outlets. These are common in Asia : the most remarkable 
examples are the Cis'pian, the Ar'al, and the Dead faea. 

d Those which have botli affluents and an outlet. Among 
the fresh-water lakes these are the lai^est and most numer- 
ous ; as the Great Lakes of North America, Lado'ga m 
Europe, Bai'kal in Asia, and Tchad in Africa. 

79. Lakes are not subject to tides, and many of them 
never freeze, on account of their great depth. _ 

80 The hi-hcst lakes are the Sirikol', in Central Asia, 
15 GOO feet above the level of the sea ; Rlansarowfir', lu Tibet , 
15,250 feet ; Lake Titica'ca, in South America, 12,8-16 feet ; 
Lake Triib, in Switzerland, 7200 feet ; and Lake Sunenor, 
in America, 672 feet elevation. There are some remarkable 
bodies of water that are below the level of the ocean. Ihc 
Caspian Sea is 83 feet Lake of Tibe'rias 329 feet, and the 
Dead bea 1312 feet Iowli than the surface of the Meditet- 

81 Oceans The vast expinse of waters which surround 
the continental and island masses is, in a general sense, de- 
nominated the sea but it is usually considered as divided 
into '.tiLiil "-leat sections or oceans, known as the Arctic, 
tht_ MIijiln 111 Indiin the Pacific, and the Antarctic 

h2 Branches of the ocean cxtend- 
„ig into the land are variously de- 
nominated seas, gulfs, bays, bights, 
or inlets. Tassages wliich connect 
different bodies of water are called 
sti"uts channels, or sounds, 

&3 The Arctic basin is hmited by 

J the northern shores of America. 
Europe, and Asia; and, in tlio spaces 
between the continents, the Ai-ctis 
^ilde IS, usually considered as the boundary. The chieC 
branches of the Arctic 0(,ein are Baffin's Bay, tlie Wliite 
feel SeaofKar't Gulf of O'bi, and Behr'mg's Straits. 

84 The hasin of the Atlantic Ues b etween America on the 
2dcbs8 3d class. 4th daBB-Ti) Of tides i" lak<». -80. Ejf^pl^ of ^ 
mnrkoble elevauon and depression ol ''^™^-^^J'i?l^^ The ™ dTocolm! 
B/i^ho7of"th'oT^tt^.-SrTho™tlaiife^^ of tha AUantic 
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west, Europe and Africa on the east, and the polar circles on 
the north and south. The principal branches of the Atlantic 
are the BSl'tic Sea, with its gulfs, the North Sea, the Medi- 
terranean and Black Seas, Gulf of Guin'ea, the Caribbe'an 
Sea, Gulf of Mexico, Gnlf of St. Lawrence, and Hudson's 
Bay. 

85. TliC basin of Vie Indian Ocean has for its boundaries 
Africa on the west, Persia and Hindostan' on the north, the 
Siin'da Is!es and Australia on the east, and the Antarctic 
circle on the sonth. The chief branches of the Indian Ocean 
are the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf, and 
Bay of Eengtll'. 

86. The basin of t/te Pacific is enclosed between America 
on the east, Asia and Australia on the west, the Aleii'tian 
Islands on the north, and the Antarctic circle on the south. 
The principal branches of the Pacific Ocean are the Chi'na 
Sea, Yel'low Sea, Sea of Japan', Sea of Okhotsk', Sea of 
Kamtehat'ka, Gulf of Califiir'nia, and Bay of Panama'. The 
Antarctic basin embraces that portion of the southern seas 
wliich is circumscribed by the Antarctic circle. 

87. Tlie ocean bed exhibits ineqnalities similai to those 
which mark the surface of dry land — abruj)t eminences, 
gentle slopes, and deep depressions. Off a low, level, and 
sandy shore the sea is, in general, shallow for a considerable 
distance, but very deep close to a bold, towering coast 

88. There is at the bottom of tlie sea, between Cape 
Bace, in NeWfoundliind', and Cape Clear, in Ireland, a re- 
markable steppe, which is already known as the telegraphic 
plateau. It is proposed to open a telegraphic communica- 
tion between America and Europe, by laying the wires along 
this plateau from the eastern shores of HoWfoundlSud' to 
the western shores of Ireland. The great circle distance 
between these two shore lines is 1600 miles, and the sea 
along the route is probably nowhere more than 10,000 feet 
deep. It was upon tltis ])lateau tliat Brooke's sounding 
apparatus brought itp its first trophies from the bottom of 
the sea, a depth of more than two miles. Tho specimens 
were examined by Professor Bailey, of West Point. He 
found them to be microscopic shells, without a paiticle of 
sand or gravel in them, and perfect in their forma. 

89. The water of wells, springs, rivers, marshes, ajid lakes 
is for tho most part fresh ; but the ocean waters are salt. Tho 

— 85. Basin of the Indinn Ocean. Branches. — 86. Bitsin of tho Pacific 
Drmches. aiieAntarctiebiiBin.— 87- Tho ocean lea. Law of depth off shore. 

— &S. The "tdogi-aphieplatcau." Brooke's sounding apparatus. By. Offreah 
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saline ingredients render sea water more dense than ftesli 
water, and consequently more buoyant and better adapted 
for navigation. Fresh water freezes at a temperature of 32" ; 
salt water freezes at 28i°. 

90. The mean temperature of the ocean at the surface 
diminishes from withui the tropics as the latitude increases, 
till, towards tlie poles, the sea is ice-bound. The line of 
t warmth at the surface does not coincide with the 



geograpliical equator, but rims on the north of it. 

91. The waters of the ocean exhibit various hues, which 
depend upon a variety of circumstance.9. Its general color 
is ultramarine blue; but every gleam of sunsliine, passing 
clouds, winds, shoals, and sand banks affect its tuits. Par- 
ticular parts of the ocean show peculiar colors, ivhich are 
occasioned by cUfferently-colorcd anhnalciiles. The sea is 
white in the Gulf of Gui'nea, and black ajnid the Maldive' 
Islands. Variously purple, red, and rose-colored waters occur 
in the higher parts of the Mediterranean, in the Vermilion 
Sea off California, the Eed Sea, and in tracts along the coasts 
of Chi'le, Brazil', and Austra'ba. Green water appears in 
the Persian Gulf, off the Arabian coast, and in connection 
with the deepest bhie of the Arctic Ocean. 



92. Which are the jirincipiil branches of the AtknlJc in the northern 
portion of North America f 

What are the two bianchee between North and South America ? 

What pass^es lead into each ? 

What brandies has Laf fin's Bay? Hfld'son's Bay* The Gulf of 
Mexico? ITie Caribbe'an Seaf 

Name the principal blanches of the Atlantic on the eaitcm coast of 
the United Slates. Branches on the coast of South AmcnM 

Name the chief branches of the Atlantic which peiietiite Euiope and 

What passages lead into each ? 

What blanches has the Bal'tic Sea? The North Sea? The In* Sea? 
What are the northern branches of the Mediterranean Sea ? Ita south- 
ern branches ? 

What southem str^t connects the Adantic nith the Pacific ? 
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Wlat braiichea has the Pacific on the weetem coast of South America ' 
What bays, sounds, and gulfs on the western coast of North America ? 
What pMsage leads &om the Pacifle into the Arctic (tern ? 
What branches of tJio Pacific on the eastern coast of Asia ? 
What bnuichea has the China Sea P 
What passi^ unite the I'acifio and Indian Oceans ? 
What guif in the norfli of Australia ? 

Which are the two great blanches of the Lidiim Ocean ejtfendmff into 
4sia? " 

What branches penetrate Africa ? 
What branches has the Eed Sea P 
What jiaaaage leads into the lied Sea ? 
What branches has the Arabian Sea ? 
What gulf west of In'do-Chi'na P 
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CHAPTER V. 

MATHEMATICAL AND ASTRONOHiCAL ELEMENTS. 

" Where wast thou n-hen I laid tho foundations of the esifa. > declnre, if thott 
hast undmntandine. Wlio hath laid the measures thereof, if Ihou knowest i 
or who hath stretclied the line upon it ! " — Job XKxriii. 4, 5. 

93. In Mathematical Geoghaphy we consider the earth 
in tlie relation it sustains to the snn, moon, and stars, with 
the methods of representing its surface by globes, maps, &c., 
and of determining extents on its surface. We begin with 
explaining some geometrical teniis. 

94. Zdnes axe either straight or curved. A straight line is 
the shortest distance between tw^o points. A curve is a hue 
constantly changing its direction at every point.- 

95. FaraUels are lines equidistant throughout their course. 

96. A surface has length and breadth without thickness, 
and may be either plane or curved, 

97. A circle is a figure bounded by a curve line, every 
point of which is equally distant from the centre. The line 
which limits a circle is the cu-cwmfer&n.cc. A straight lino 
passing through tho centre and terminating both ways at the 
circumference is the diameter; half the 'diameter is a radius. 

98. All circles, without regard to their magnitude, are sup- 
posed to be divided into three hundred and sixty equal parts, 
called (fc^j-ee* ; consequently, the smaller the circle the less 
is a degree of it A degree of whatever magnitude is sub- 
divided into sixty minutes, and a minute into sixty seconds. 
Tho minutes of a great cmch of the earth are also called 
gcagnqihical miles. 

. 99. An arc is any portion of the circumference of a circle. 
A straight line uniting tho extremities of an ai'c is called a 
chm'd. 

100. An angle is Ihe space contained between two straight 
lines diverging from tho same point. 

83. The earth. How considered in malliemaBcEi] seogrnphy J — 94. Of linea. 
Btraislit line. Curved lino. — 95. Patallela. — 90. Surface, — 97- A eiiole. 

r,:„:^r Ti: .._ ij. ,].■„„ 93 Division of tho circle. Ooogiaphio 

inngle. — 101. Measurement of angles. 
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101. The magnitude or size of an angle is measnred in 
degrees oa the arc comprehended between the lines that 
form the angle. 

102. A rigid, angle has an arc of 90°. An aciUe angle is 
less than a right angle ; an obtuse angle is greater. 

103. A leaden ball suspended by a lino from any point 
above the earth's surface will tend towards the centre of the 
earth. Such a line is vertical, or perpendicular. 

104. A line forming a right angle with a perpendicular is 
a horizontal line. 

105. A tnangle is a figure having three angles and tliree 

106. A sphere is a figure bouuilcd by a curved surface, 
every point of which is equally distant from the centre of 
the sphere. A hemisphere is half a sphere. The axis of a 
sphere is the line on virhich it revolves ; the exti'emities of 
the axis are called i\spoles. 



107. a. Two villages arc connected by two dilfercnt 
roads, one of which ])asses round a hill, the other through a 
tliick woodland. Both villages may be seen from any point 
on the woodland road, -which is not the case on the hill road. 
Which is the shortest road, and why? 

6. A carpenter planed off the surface of a wliitc pine board. 
What remained after the ojieration 1 

c. A Boston expressman took the cars on Monday for 
Providence, from thence he went to Worcester, and on 
Tuesday he came direcdy home. What geometrical figure 
did he describe in his route? 

d. The walls of a brick building are erected perpendicu- 
larly by the " plumb line," in order to secure stability. Are 
the opposite side or end walls therefore parallel t Give a 
reason with your answer. 

108. If we observe the stars above us, we may notice that 
most of them are fixed in then places ; that they all aj)poar 
to move together from east to west, so that when we have 
become famihar with any group of stars we can always 
recogtdze it by its uniform appearance. 

109. But if we closely observe some few of the most bril- 
liant stars, from thiie to time, we shall perceive that they 

— 102. Kieht nngU. Acute angle. Obtuse aniile. — 103. A vertical or per- 
mndicularlme.-104. A horkon tdline, - 105. A triangle— 106. A sphere. 
Hemisphere. Axis. Poles. — 108. Appearance olthestos. — 109. Bsception 
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move ciiward in iieai'ly the same track which the sun appears 
to pursue. These moving stars are called planets. Their 
motions have been ascertained by asti^onomers to be regular, 
each in its oiva orbit revolving round the sun, from which 
they all derive their light and heat. 

1 10. Now, the earth on which we live is one of the planets ; 

it revolves about the sun as its centre, occu])y!ng nearly 

oG5i days ui completing one revolution. This is its yearly 

or annual motion, causing the changes of the s 

Jidyl. 




Ill, The pathway of the earth round the s\in is called its 
orbit. It is not a circle, hut is an ellipse, (oval,) the sun 
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being in one ofihcfoci; hence the earlh is nearer the snn in 
one part of the year than in another. 

112. The earth's orbit is also called the ecUptic, as eclipses 
can only occur when the earth, moon, and sun are in line 
with the plane of the ecliptic and with one another. 

113. The earth itself is nearly 25,000 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and a little more than 8,000 miles in diameter. The 
diameter, mctsuied in one direction is 26 miles shortei than 
when measured m a transverse direction 

114. Owmg to this difference m diameter the eailh can 
not be a spheri. (106 ) but in gecmetneal language it is an 
oblate spheroid And as a body on receiving a twiilin^ 
motion will alwajs revolve on its shortest diameter as its 
axis, so tlie earth m obedience to this law revolver on its 
shortest diameti,r which cucumstanci. determines the posi 
lion of its |oles, 

115. While the earth therefore is movmg forwnrd in its 
orbit round the sun it is likewise turn ng on it^, own ix s 
from west to east olicc luiing twenty f ur hours Tii is 
tlie diurnal mjtion and caiisea the alternations, uf day and 
night 

116. The aMS of the 
earth is an imaginary 
straight line coinciding 
with its shortest diameter 
It is inclined to the plane 
of its orbit at an angle of 
06" 32', and alwn.ys re 
mains paralli,! to itself * 

117. The 1 est repre 
sentation ot the earth as 
a whole is an aitificial 
terrestrial globe which 
displays on its surface 
the contours and relielb 
of all the parts of sei and 
Innd in their lelative situ 
a lions and distances 

118. The ends of the ixis 
sent the poles of the eaith 

• This will reqnite illustration by the teacher. 

™ce und diameter of the earth.-lM. True fijure of the o?"l>- A™,''^ 
motion - U6. Dlurnid motion of the cnrth. - IKi. The oin! of the ewth. Its 
rSn «-i{h V^^d to the plane of the earth', orbit. - Ul ^^^^l^'f^:^ 
m. Volea of tlie earth. — Hi). The dip, ot dciiression ot the horizon. — 1^. 




which the gl be t irns repro- 
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119. As a consequence of the globular form of the eaith, 
the rfjp, or depression of the horizon, is six feet for every tlu-ee 
miles of distance. Hence an object six feet in height would 
be hidden from view by the ciu^ature of the earth if placed 
at a distance of three miles. 

120. The direction or bearing of one place from another, 
on land or sea, is usually determined by an instrnment called 
a compass. It consists of a steel needle to which the mag- 
netic property has been communicated. 

121. Such a needle, when balanced on a pivot, will al- 
ways assume a certain position — one of its extremities 
pointing towards that part of the heavens where the North 
Star is situated, and thence called the North Pole, the other 
extremity pointing in the opposite direction, which is the 
South. The direction from the right of the needle (when 
you face north) is the East, where the sun rises ; that to the 
left is West. 

122. Various circles and lines are drawn on the surface of 
a terrestrial globe, which are used for measuring distances, 
&c Those circles whose planes divide the globe into two 
equal parts, or hemispheres, ore called great circles, and those 
which divide it unequally are less circles. By following the 
arc of a great circle between any two points, the navigator 
pursues the shortest line connecting them. 

. 133. A great circle passing through the poles, ajid di 
ing the globe into eastern and western hemispheres, 
meridional circle. Each meridional circle comprises two me- 
ridians, one being tlie opposite or correspondent of the other, 
the poles being Uieir common points of union. 

124. When the sun is on the meridian of a place it is noon 
or midday, at that place, and at all places on the same me- 
ridian, and midnight to all places on the opposite meridian. 

125. The Equator is a great circle passing round the globe 
from east to west, equidistant from the poles : it therefore 
intersects every meridian at right angles. 

126. Owing to the inclination of the earth's axis to the 
plane of its orbit, certain portions of its surface are brought 
successively under the vertical rays of the sun, the limits of 
which are determined by the angle which the plane of the 
equator makes with the plane of the orbit, viz., 23° 28' north 
and south of the equator. 

y of the compass. Cardinal points. — 

!. Great lircles. Lesa drcl&s. Shortest 

be, or the ouith. — !23. Meridional cir- 

L. Noun. Miinight. — 125. The equate t. — ia>. A coii- 
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127. The northern and sonthera limits are called the tropies, 
or turning points of the sun ; they are also termed the sol- 
stitial points, because the sun seems to be for a short time 
stationary with regard to the equator. These points mark 
the Slimmer solstice, when we have the longest days in the 
northern hemisphere, which is abont tlie 2ist of June ; and 
the winter solstice, when we have the longest nights, ahout 
the 21st of December. The points where the equator makes 
the angle with the ecliptic are called the egumcaes, when the 
days and nights are of eqnal length — abont the 21st of 
March and 21st of September. In any intermediate station 
between the poles and the equator, lliese apparent motions 
of the sun are viewed obliquely, which readers it more diffi- 
cult for young persons to understand them. Hence it seems 
important that they should first get a clear understanding of 
the motions as they appear at the equator. If we had occa- 
sion to spend a year in the city of Quito, for instance, we 
should see that, towards the end of March, the sun would 
rise due east of us, and, passing directly over our heads, set 
due west ; that he would then appear to move northward a 
little every day, that is, rising a little farther north of the 
east point, and setting a little farther north of the west point, 
every day passing, not diiectly over our heads, but a little 
north of the zenith. He would thus proceed northward till 
he 1^ reached about 23J° of the arch of the horizon, which 
would be a little beyond the middle of June, when he would 
appear to stop, (hence tlie term solstice ;) and soon afterwards 
he would begin to turn (hence tlie term tropic) towards the 
south, till, in the latter part of September, he would again 
pass directly over our heads. He would then appear' gradu- 
ally to rise and set farther and farther to the south, till, in 
December, he would have reached 23^° on the horizon south 
of the equator in rising and setting, and at noon he would 
appear 23^° of the arch of the heavens farther south than 
the point inimediately over our heads; and then stopping 
and turning as before, he would come again in March to rise 
due es^t of us, to pass right over our heads, and to set due 
west of 113. 

128. Latitude is distance north or south from the equa- 
tor, and is reckoned in degrees, on a meridian, towards the 
poles; hence the highest latitude is that of 90", or one- 
fourth of tho earth's circumference. The mean length of a 

scoucnoc of the mclinatioii of the axb to the pinnc of the orbit. — 127. Of 
tr<?pi™- SolMifiCB, Uqiiii.oses. — laS. Liititudea. Highm latitude. Common 
inilea in a degree of latitude. A debtee of any great circle.— 129. LongUude. 
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degree of latitude in English miles is 69.03 miles. A degree 
of any great circle of the eartn is commonly reckoned as 
equal to 69^ miles, 

129. Longitude is distance on the globe east or west 
from any given meridian, and ia measured on the equator, or 
on any parallel of latitude. The degrees of longitude, there- 
fore, diminish in length as the parallel circles dimimsh in 
circumference, receding from the equator * The Americans 
and English consider the meridian of Greenwich, England, 
as the prime meridian, 

130. There are twelve meridional circles drawn on an arti- 
ficial globe, one through every 15' of longitude, dividing the 
surface into twenty-four equal parts, corresponding to the 
twenty-four hours of the day. Hence the revolutioii of the 
earth on its axis causes any and every point on its sur- 
face (except the poles) to move eastward through 15° in one 
hour of time, or 1° in four minutes. Hence, also, it is mid- 
day, i. e.. twelve o'clock, noon, to all places on the same 
meridian; consequently to all places 15° east of that me- 
ridian the time is one o'clock, P. M., and to all places 15 
west it is eleven o'clock. A. M. With these elements for 
calculation, we may ascertain the difference of time between 
points of different longitude. 

131, As has been before observed, the suns rays iall 
vertically, during some part of the year, upon that portion 
of the earth's surfece which extends 23° 28' north and soutJi 
of the equator ; hence at these points two chcles are drawn 
parallel to the equator : the northern one is the Tropic of 
Cancer ; the southern is the Tropic of Capricorn. 

132. The belt of the earth's surface included between tlie 
tropics is the Torrid Zone, 46° 56' wide. Here we find the 
hottest climate. The seasons are a wet wmter and a dry 



summer. . 

133. When the snn is in either tropic its rays fall 23 ■iB 
beyond the nearest pole ; hence two other circles are drawn 
iiarallel to the tropical circles, at a distance of 66° 33' from 
the equator. The northern one is called the Arctic Cii-cle, 

• To find tho number of miloB to a deBrce in any parallel of latitude, monsure 
in dogrecs of the equntor the distauce botwe™ two mcridisns m the fflv«. Int- 
- 'iTana multiply tho numbor of degrees thus found hy 4; the product mil 
--■raphieat «nte». whieh may be reduced to common mitei by multiplying 



be ifeoffra 
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(from arctos, a bear, the principal constellation of the north ;) 
the southerp one is the AnUcrcHc Circle. 

134. The regions beyond the polar circles, and circum- 
scribed by them, are the Frigid Zones, each 40° 56' in diam- 
eter, the pole forming the centre. The temperature is so 
cold that there is scarcely any vegetation. Snow and ice 
cover tho land and sea nearly the whole yeai'. The seasons 
are, consequently, a long^ cold winter, and a short summer. 

135. The regions lying between the tropics and polar 
circles are called the Temperate Zones, each 43° 04' in 
breadth. The temperature near the polar circles is veiy 
cold in winter, and near the tropics it is very warm in sum- 
mer, though, on the whole, the climate in these zones is tho 
most delightful in the world. It is highly favorable to the 
production of the most useful vegetables and animals, and 
most conducive to the progress and well being of man. 
Here we have the four seasons — spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter. 

130. At the equator the days and nights are of equal 
.length; but as the latitude increases their relative length 
dilfers more and more, till at each pole, alternately, (liere is 
constant sunlight for six months, followed by a night of the 
same duration. 

Pkoblems. 

137. a. The equator and a meridional circle are both called 
great circles : which is the greater ? Why ? 

6, If you could travel northward until you should arrive 
at the north pole of the earth, what would you expect to see 
there ? 

c. When the sun is on the meridian of the place where 
you reside, in what direction will your shadow fall ! "Why ? 

d What spot on the earth's surface has neither latitude 
nor longitude ? Why ? 

e. A and B start from Philadelphia. A travels due north 
ten degrees, and B travels due west ten degrees : which of 
them travels the greatest distance ? Why? 

/ How do you imagine the equator appears to sailors as 
they are crossing it in a ship ? 

g-. If you take the steamship from Boston to Liverpool, 
how many meridians would you cross ? 

h. A person who live d in a large city observed that at 

<outh of the eqi 
lones. COimati 
towaida the pol 
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noon of tlic longest day of the year he had no shadow, but 
tliat on every other day his noonday shadow fell towards the 
north. Wtiat is the latitude of the city? 

i. The person who made the above observations noticed 
that when it was noon where he was, his chrononaetcr indi- 
cated that at Greenwich, England, it was just twenty-eight 
minntes past four o'clock in the morning. In what city 
was he? 

J. At what times in the year will a person who lives on 
tlie equator have no noonday shadow? 

k. A table in aritlimetie gives 69^ miles as equal to one 
degree. Now, Cape Bould, Newfoundland, is 55 degrees 
west of London, England, and botli are in the same latitude; 
according to the table they are 3808 miles apart, and by 
measurement they are 2310 miles'. How will you account 
for tliis difference ? 

I. If that portion of the earth called the North Frigid 
Zone were separated from the globe, what would be its 
shape ? 

m. Were the earth's axis perpendicular to the plane of 
its orbit, how would it affect the days and nights ? How 
the seasons? 

re. Calculate the time of day at San Francisco when it 
is noon at Boston. 

0. Suppose the earth performed but one revolution on 
its axis, iu the time it is revolving once round the sun, what 
would be the condition of its surliico ? 

p. Why are 33° 38' and GG" 32' north and south of the 
equator universally adopted as the boundaries of the zonea ? 

q. An Anecdote. — Two sailors left a certain port on the 
same day, but in different vessels. Some time afterwards 
they returned, as it happened, on the same day. On meet- 
ing, Jack wished Dick a ■' Merry Cliristmas." " You are too 
fast," rephed Pick ; " Christmas does not come till day after 
to-morrow." As they could not agree, they rei'erred the mat- 
ter in dispute to a citizen of the place, who, to their surprise, 
told them that they were both wrong, as to-morrow would he 
Christmas day. Tliis threefold difficulty was at length set- 
tled by a schoolmaster, who declared that each was right, 
and that the fact of their thus differing showed that each had 
kept a correct account of the days since their last meeting. 
Now, how can tliis discrepancy of dates be accounted for ? 
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ExEECisEs OS THE Maps. 

188. Which of the five oceans is largest t 

"What conljiients lie east of it ? 

Wliat continents lie west of it P 

Wliat ocean east of America? 

What regions north of the great continents ? 

What continents east of the Atlantic Ocean ? 

Wliat ocean east of Asia and Australia ? 

What ocean north of the great continents P 

What four continents are mcluded in the Eastern Hemisphen 

Which way is Europe &om Asia P 

Which way is Alrica from Europe ? 

Which are the three northern w '' 

Which are the three southern c( 

What continent lies soutli-east of Asia P 

In what direction is Airiea from Australia ? 

What ocean intervenes P 

What ocean south, of the Antarctic circle ? 

What are the limits of the Indian Ocean ? 

What land in the south polar regions ? 

In whatilurection is the length of the Western a 

In what the eastern P 

Which of the two great continents is broadest ? 

Which is iaj'geet in extent of surfoce ? 

What capes at the northern and southern limits of America ? 

Through how many d^ees of latitude does America cstcnd ? How 
many common miles ? 

In what latitude is Point Barrow ? Cape Horn P 

Through what zones does America extend p 

What capes mark the east and west limits of America ? 

What is iJie longitude of each cape ? 

Through how many degrees of longitude does America extend ? 

How do North and South America he with respect to the 80th meridian 
of west lonritudeP 

How vdOi respect to the lOth parallel of north latitude P 

Which is the most northern capo of Asia ? 

Which the most southern aipe of Africa ? 

Through how many degrees of latitude docs the Eastern c( 
tend? How many common miles ? 

In what latitude is Oipe Sev'ero ? Cape A^l'has ? 

Through what zones does the eastern continent extend ? 

Wiiat capos mark the east and west limits of the Eastern a 

In what longitude is each p 

Through how many degrees of longitude does the Eastern continent 
extend P 

Which of the great continents is longest, and by how many miles ? 

What portion of the Ikislem contJnont constitutes the main body P 

Wiiat IS comieeted with Asia on the west ? 

What on Oic south-west ? 
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What is the natural boimdnry between Asia and Europe ? 
How is Aftica joined to Asia ? 
What does the Western continent comprise ? 
Which of these is the main body ? 
How arc North and Central America united ? 
How are Central and South America united ? 
Niune the chief islands in the Arctic regions. 
What islands along tlie east coast of North America ? 
What ifijands between North and SoutJi America P 
What islands at the southern exticme of South America ? 
What islands west of Patagonia and Chi'le P 

What islands abng the west coast of North America ? , i- , 

What chain of ishnds between the peninsulaa of Aliaa'ka and Kamtr 
chatlta? 

What islands aloim the east coast of Asia ? 

Name the princijKd islands between Asia and Australia. 

What large islands south and soulh-eaat of AustnUia ? 

What island south-east of Hmdoetan' ? 

What islands cast of Ainca ? . . 5. n 

What groups of islands west and north-west of Aftioa P 

What islands west of Europe ? 

What islands in the Mediterranean Sea ? 

What islands in the Bal'tle ? 

What islands norih of Europe and Asia ? 

Principal groups in the North Pacific Ocean ? 

Principal groups in the South Paeiflc Ocean P 

Where are the South Shetland Isles ? Keigue'lan's Island ? 

What pemnsulas on the cast of America P 

What on the west of Ameriwi ? 

What peninsulas on the east of Asia ? 

What on the south and south-east of Asia ? 

What on the south of Europe ? West and north-west ? 

Where is the Isthmus of Su'ez P Of Kraw ? 

Where is the Isthmus of Panan^' ? Of TehuHn'tepec ? 

Mention the name and atuation of the chief capes of Europe on llie 
north? West? South? 

What capes on the north of Asia ? East P South P 

What capes on the north of Africa P East? South? West? 

What capes on the north of North America ? East ? West ? 

What capes on the coast of Central America ? 

What capes on the north of South America ? East? South? West? 

Mention the capes of Australia. 

What three sjistcms of mountains in North America P 

What three sj-sfcms in South America ? 

What mountain chains in Europe ? 

What mountain chains in Asia P 

What mountain chains in Africa ? 

Whit laree ri^-ers of North America flow into the Arctic Ocean ? The 
Atlantic ? The Gulf of Mexico P The IVific ? 

What large rivers in South America ? 

Which are the chief rivers of Europe ? 
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Which are the chief riyera of Africa ? 

What three largo rivers in the north of Asia ? 

What three flow east into the Pacific P 

Wiiiit four flow into the Indian Ocean? 

Name the cliief seas, gulfe, and hays in North America. In South 
America, 

Name the seas, gulfs, and hap of Europe. 

Name the eeaa of Ask, 

Name the gulfi and hays of Asia. 

Name the seas, guife, and bays of Africa, 

Give the name and place of the principal lakes of North America, Of 
South America, Ite lakes of Europe, Of Asia. Of Africa. 

What waters ore connected and lands sepiirated by Davis's Straits P 
By Smith's Sound ? By Lancaster's Sound ? By Barrow's Stiaita ? By 
Wellington Channel? By Fox Chamiel? By Hudson's Straits? By 
the Straits of Belle Isie? By Florida Pass? By the Yucatan' Pass? 
By the Windward Passage? By the Straits of Juiin de Fuca? By 
Behr'mg's Straits? By 3te Straits of Magtl'lan? Where is Pa'get's 
Sound. 

What waters are connected and lands separated by the Stnuts of Gibril'- 
tar ? By the Straits of Bonifacio ? By the Straits of Messi'na ? By the 
Strata of OtrHn'lo? By the Dardanellee' P By the BOs'ponwP By 
the Straits of Yenikale ? By the Skag'er Back ^d Cat'te^t Channels P 
By the English Channel and Straits of Dover ? By the Bristol Channel ? 
By St George's Channel ? 

What waters are connected and lands separated by the Struts of Ba'bel- 
man'deb? By the Straits of Or'musP By Palk's Straits? By the 
Straits of Malac'ca ? By the Struts ot Siln'da ? By the Straits of Ma- 
cas'sar ? By Formo'sa Straits? By the Straits of Core'aP By the 
Straits of San'gar ? By tlie Channel of Tartary P By Torres' Straits ? 
By BHas Straits ? By the Channel of Mozamblijue' ? 
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BPECIAL GEOGRAPHY OF KOKIH AMERICA. 

BBrAaATonv Exercisrs on trb Map of North America. 

139. Wh.\T is the shape of this eonticent ? 
What cape fonnB its eastern angle ? 
What cape at the north-weat angle ? 
Find the latitude aud longitude of Tehuan'tepee. 
What branches of tlie Atontic Ocean mdent the eastern coast ? 
WMt passage leads into each branch P 
What branches has Hal'fiu'a Bay ? 
What blanches has Hud'son's Bay P 
Where is the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? 
What branches has the Gulf of Mexico ? 
What branches of the Pacific indent the weBtem coast ? 
How are the Pacific and Arctic Oceans united ? 
What branches of the Arctic Ocean indent the northoni coast ? 
Name the chief islands along tiie eastern coast. 
Name those on the Pacafic coast 

WLat pcmnsula extends soufh-west from Itussian America P 
What toge island nordi of Hudson's Bay ? 
How is the peuinsula of Ijibrador' dtuated ? 
Where is Cape Charles ? [C. St. Lewis.] 
What peninsula lies south-west from Labrador' ? 
By what waters is it bounded ? 
What is its southern cape? 

What peninsula projects south between the Atlantic and Gulf of llexii'O P 
By what cape is it terminated ? 
Where is the peninsula of Yucatan' ? 
What cape north of Yucatan' ? 

What peninsula on the south-west of Nortli America ? 
What IS its direcdon from the main land ? 
By what cape does it terminate P 
W here is the peninsula of AUila'ka ? 
Which is the most northern cape of North America ? 
Where is Cape Bath'uret P 
What cape east of Ceniral America ? 
Where is Cape Farewell P 
What cajie of Labradftr' west of Cape Farewell? 
Name the principal cni>e3 on the Atlantic coast. 
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Name those on the Pacilie coist 

What group of islands six hundred miles east of South Carolina ? 

What are the three gi'oups of the West Indies ? 

What do the Greater Antilles' comiii'ise ? 

How are the Baha'raas situated ? 

How are the Lesser Antilles' situated ? 

What capes east and west of Cuba ? 

Name the poUtieai divisions of North America, 

What country is crossed by the tropic of Cancer ? 

What by the Arctic circle P 

What isthmus unites North and Central America i* 

What isthmus unites Central and South America ? 

What body of water is enclosed between tlie Greater and Lesser An- 
tilles' and the main land? 

What lands enclose the Gulf of Mexico ? 

What are the boundaries of the United States ? 

What country betwefen the isthmuses of Tehjian'tepec and Panama' ? 

On what parallel of latitude is North America widest? 

On what meridian is North America longest ? 

Between what points can the lonjrest stiaight line be drawn on tho land P 

What parallel crosses New'founiUand' and Vancfiu'ver Islands P 

Where is Ca_pe Prince of Wales? 

What place m in 16° north latitude and 95° west longitude P 

What large island north of Hudson's Strait ? 

Of what IS Hfld'son's Bay a branch ? 

Of what is Baffin's Bay a branch ? 

What stnut between Cumberland Island and Greenland ? 

Where is James's Bay ? 

Where is the Strait of Belle Isle ? 

Where are the Campfia'chy and Ilondu'ras Rays ? 

Where are the Calilor-nia and Tehuiin'lepec Gulfs ? 

Where is Behr'ing'B Stiait ? 

Where is Corona'tion Gulf P 

Where are Sit'lm, Prince of Wales, and Queen ChHr'lotte Islands p 

Where is Soutliampton Island ? 

What large peninsula forme the most eastern portion of North America P 

^^Tiere is No'ra Seo'tia ? 

What islands nest north and norlh-east of No'ra Seo'tia ? 

What bay between New Bruns'wick and No'va Seo'tia f 

Where are the Sable Capes ? 

Where and what is FlOr'ida P 

What peninsula projects north from CenU'al America p 

Where is Cape Catu'che ? 

Where and what is Lower California ? 

Where is Oipe St. Lu'cas P 

Where is Pomt BSt'row ? 

Name the chief islands of the Arctic redons 

Where is the GuU' of Hod'thia P 

What capes between the mouth of the Macken zie Eiver and Coronii'- 
ion Gulf? 
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"Where is Cnpe Gra'cias a Dl'os ? 

What cipe soulJl of Greenland ? 

Where is Cape Chud'leigh ? 

Where is fepe Mendoci'no ? 

Where are Capes Cod and Ha.t'teras ? 

Where is the Bay of SKn Francis'eo ? 

Where are the ])ermu'daa Islands ? 

Where is Cape Slin Anto'nio ? 

What cireb crosses Mesico ? 

What cirde crosses Ruswan and British America ? 

What does the Isthmus of TehuSii'tepec connect ? 

What the Isflimus of Panama' ? 

Where ja the Caribbe'an Sea? 

What island between the Caribbe'an Sea and Gulf of Mexico ? 

Wlat large islands are crossed by the 49th parallel ? 

Of what countries is this parallel the boundaiy line for about 30° ? 

Li what zones does North America lie ? 

What iJart of Euroi» corresjionds ill latitude with the New England 
States? 

What part of Europe corresponds in latitude with the Bntish 
Prorinces? 

What jjart of Africa coj-responds with Florida ? 



§ 1. Extent aud General Features op North Ameeica, 

140. North America comprises a vast extent of territorj^, sit- 
uated in the northern hemisphere. The Arctic Ocean is on 
its northern border, the Atlantic on the east, and the Pacific 
on the west and south. It approaches within forty-eight 
miles of Asia on the north-west, from which it is separated 
by Behr^ng's Straits. 

141. It lies between the parallels of 16° and 72° north 
latitude, and the meridians of 56° and 168° we.st longitude. 
Its surface is estimated at about 8,000,000 square miles, and 
its coast line at 24,000 miles, or one mile of coast to every 
345 square miles of surface. 

142. The continent comprises the countries of Rftssian 
America, British America, United States, and Mexico. 
Greenland is a detached portion lying to the north-east, and 

140. The limits of North America. — 141. Extremes of latUufle and loHS-i- 
tade. Area. Coast line. — Ma. Countries of North America. — 143. ladeuta- 
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separated fiom the main by Davis's Straits and Baflin'a 
Bay On the south-east of Mexico are the states of Cen- 
tral Ameiici 

143 North America is deeply indented by several large 
branches of the ocean. In the north-east are Baffin's and 
Hudson's Bays , m the east the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
several bays along the coast of the United States ; in the 
south the Gulf of Mexico ; and in the west the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia and Bay of San Francis'co. The surface of the con- 
tinent is diversified with highlands, plateaus, and plains, and 
witli noble lakes and rivers. 

§ 2. MouKTAiM Systems or North America. 

144. Three systems of mountains belong to this conti- 
nent — the Chippeway'an or Rocky Mountains; the Cali- 
fomian Coast Range ; and the AppaiSch'ian or AUegha'ny 
Mountains. 

145. The Rocky Mountain System, so called from its 
broken and rugged character, and bare granite subimits, is 
regarded as a continuation of the South American Andes. 
It commences at the Isthmus of Tehuan'tepec, and running 
northward, divides into three distinct ridges, at about the 21st 
parallel. 

146. The eastern ridge is the Cordille'ra de Coahuila. It 
runs paraUel with the gulf coast, and terminates at the Ri'o 
Gran'de. The western ridge is the Cordille'ra de Sono'ra. 
It takes a north-westerly course, and becoming gradually 
lower as it approaches the Gulf of California, terminates in 
the state of Sono'ra. The third or central ridge is the Sier'ra 
Ma'dre. It extends northward nearly to the thirty-second 
parallel between the head waters of the Ei'o Gran'de and 
Ri'o Gil'a. This portion of the Chippeway'ans is commonly 
called the Mexican Cordille'ras. 

147. The highest summits of the Mexican Cordille'ras are 
in the southern portion. They are the five volcanoes ex- 
tending in a line from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific, 
viz., the Tfixfla, the Oriza'ba, 17,374 feet, the Popocatape'tl, 
17,717 feet, the Iztacoihua'tl, 15,705 feet, and the Tolii'ca 
15,543 feet. 

tions of the coast. Diversities of surface. — iii. Three mountEun sja- 
tenia —145. Eocky Mountains. — 146. The Eastern Riclge. Western Ridge. 
Cential lU^e. — 147- Highest parts of the Mexican Cotdilleras, The fiye 
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148. At the termination of the Sier'ra Ma'dre there is a 
gap of eighty to a hundred miles in widlli, on a level with 
the plateau. At 32° 3^' north latitude the Kocky Mountains 
again commence, suddenly rising out of the plane, and, ex- 
tending north for about 1800 miles, terminate west of the Ma- 
kenzie Kiver, skirting the Polar Sea nearly to Point Beechy. 

149. The Eocky Mountains, in their northern portion, are 
divided into several parallel ridges ; and in one part no less 
tlian thirteen successive ridges are said to occur. But they 
run chiefly in two parallel chains, sometimes united by a trans- 
verse ridge. In some parts the eastern chain rises above the 
snow line ; * but the gene al 1 at n ' nly above the 
line of trees. The western Ion 1 w 1 11 th of the 
55th parallel, where both a f q al 1 It Tl e cubni- 
nating point-of the Rocky fil nl pi d to be in 
about 42° north latitude, wl h is t! nta knot of 
Frem'ont. 

150. In Texas a branch c 11 d th SaT O k' Moun- 
tains passes off north-east to the confluence of the Missou'ri 
and Mississip'pi Elvers. Many of the snnimits of the Rocky- 
Mountains attain to a considerable elevation, varying from 
12,000 to nearly 16,000 feet. The principal arc Mount Brown, 
15,900 feet; Mount Hooker, 15,700 feet; Frem'ont's, 13,570 
feet ; Long's, Pike's, and Spanish Peaks. 

151. Of the depressions of the Rocky Mountain range, 
called Passes, there are several. That of El Pa'so, near lat- 
itude 32° north, is about 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea ; the San'gre de Cliris'to Pass, 8800 feet elevation ; the 
South Pass, 74SI0 feet ; and Lewis and Clarke's Pass, near 
the head sources of the Missouri, 6000 feet elevation. In 
the British Possessions, at about 52° 30' north latitude, is the 
Atliabas'ca Portage, of 7300 feet elevation. 

152. The Californian Coast Range op Mountains ex- 
tends from the southern extremity of the Peninsula of Cali- 
fornia to Mount St Elias in Russian America, with no other 
gaps than tbat of the " Golden Gate," and those where the 
Columbia and Fra'zer's Rivers find a passage. 

• In nil latitudes there is a eertaiii hdebt, or limit, in the atmosphere, where 
remain pcrmanenllT. This limit is vorioualj called the "snow line," or "line 
of pevputiml sno«7' or " line of constant congeladon." It is highest in the 
torrid none, where the heat is greatest. 

Toleanoea. — 148. Termination of the Sierra Madte, and contdnuati™ of tUe 
Rooky Moimtains. — H9- Parallel chains. Note. Snow hne. — laU. I he Saba 
or Ozark Mountains. Romaikable summits in the Bocky Mountains. — 151, 
Passes of the Kocky Mountains. - 152. 'the California or mantime range. — 
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153. Although the average height of this system is less 
than tliat of tlte Kocky Mountains, some of its peaks are 
higher. The chief summits are Mount SL EJias, 17,860 feet, 
the highest in North America; and Mounts Fairweather, 
14,925 feet. St. Hel'en's, Hood, Jefferson, and Shas'ta. 

154. That part of the range which traverses the State of 
California, at a distance of about 150 miles from the ocean, is 
called the Sier'ra Neva'da, and is from 6000 to 7000 feet ele- 
vation. It divides the country into two parts, and exercises 
a decided influence on the climate and productions of each. 

155. The valley of the San Joaqum' and Sacramen'to 
Rivers lies between the Sier'ra Neva'da and the coast ridge, 
and is the gold region of California. 

156. At about 41° north latitude, a ridge running eastward 
unites the Sier'ra Neva'da with the Rocky Mountains, form- 
ing the watershed between the Columbia and Colora'do 
Rivers. It continues east of the Rocky Mountains, from 
Frem'ont's Knot, under the names of the Wind River Moun- 
tains, and Black Hills, as far as the Missouri River. 

157. The Alleghamian System extends from Alaba'ma 
north-easterly to the banks of the River St. Lawrence, a 
distance of about 1600 miles. It comprises several parallel 
ridges, separated by fertile valleys, and covering a breadth 
of 100 to 150 miles. The watershed follows the windings 
of the Atlantic coast. 

158. The first continued ridge of this system is the Bine 
Ridge. It begins at 33° north latitude, and runs a north- 
easterly course till it reaches the Hudson River at West 
Point. It rises again on the east bank of the river, and 
passes along the western boundary of Massachusetts, under 
the names of the Taghkfinlc and the Hoo'sac Mountains; 
thence joining the Green Mountains of Vermont, it continueF 
onward around the sources of the Connecticut River, termi- 
nating in New Brunswick. 

159. The White Mountains of New Hampshire are a sort 
of advanced post of the AUegha'nian range, being detached 
from it, and comprising a long range of proud eminences, 
of which Mount Washington is tiie commanding peak. 
Through most of the year their tops are covered with snow. 

IGO. At a distance varying from five to ten miles west of 
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the 3hie Eidge is the Kittatin'ny ridge, extending from 
Alaoa'ma to New York, a length of about 800 miles. Next 
beyond the Kittatin'ny is the Allegha'ny ridge, extending 
only 300 miles from south-west to north-east, between the 
Krinaw'ha and Siisquehiln'na rivers. Several subordinate 
ndges he west of the Allegha'ny, of which the Cnmberland 
mountains m Kentucky and Tennessee', and the Laurel and 
Chestnut Eidges in Pennsylvania, are the most considerable. 
161, The ridges of the Allegha'nian system are not gener- 
ally elevated more than 2500 feet above the level of the sea 
The lowest point appears to be in the valleys of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson, where they do not exceed 1000 feet. 
They rise towards their extremities, and in the White Moun- 
tains at the north we find the summit of Mount Washington 
to be 62S6 feet, and in the soutli the Black Mountain in 
North Carolina, 6476 feet in height. 

§ 3. Plateaus of North America. 

163, The great table lands of Mexico begin at the Isthmus 
of Tehuan'tepec, and extend north-westerly to 40° north lati- 
tude, a distance of 1600 mUes. They he between the ridges 
of the Mexican CordiUe'ras, expanding towards the north- 
west with their divei^ence, till, at the parallel of 20°, they 
attain their greatest breadth and height. From an elevation 
of 5000 feet on the east, they rise towards the west to the 
height of 7480 feet, and then descend to 4000 feet towards 
the Pacific. 

163, The descent from these plateaus to the lowlands is 
very steep on all sides. Only two good roads from the Gulf 
of Mexico lead to the plateau — one at Xala'pa, ( Ha-!a'pa 1 
near Ve'ra Cr6z, the otlier at Saltillo, ( Sal-teel'yo,) neitf 
Monterey'. Where the surface is not traversed by moun- 
tains, the plateau is nearly level, A fine road extends for 
1200 miles from the city of Mexico to San'ta Fe, 

164, In the southern part, the plateau is divided into four 
distinct plains, surrounded by hills. In the plain of Tenoch- 
titlan stands the city of Mexico, 7480 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

165, In these table lands there are deep cavities or rents. 

The Alleghony ndge Other TOhordinate ridgea. — 161. Bleration of the 
AUeghamea. Lowest point Highest points. — 163, Beaeribe the Menican 
Beads. — 161. PUiiis in ttie iiuth Citj of Mexico. — 165. Baiaiioae, — 
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called Baran^'cas, two or three miles wide, and many more in 
length, with a depth often of 1000 feet, and a stream of water 
flowing through thom. 

166. The Allegha'nian Plateau lies between the Blue and 
Allegha'ny ridges, extending more than 800 miles from Ala- 
ba'ma to New York. Its highest elevation is at the sonth, 
being about 2000 feet, and descending northward to 500 feet. 



§ 4. Declivities and Plains of North America. 

167. The relative position of the AUegha'nian and Kooky 
Mountains naturally divides the surface of the continent into 
three sections. 

168. The section east of the AUegha'nies forms the Atlan- 
tic Declivity, reaching from the eastern coast of Massachu- 
setts to the Gulf of Mexico. In the New England States* 
this tract is very narrow, comprising the mere coast and 
islands ; it expands in its course southward, the mountains 
in South Carolina being over two hundred miles from the 
sea. From the Blue Bidge to the sea coast it is divided 
into two distinct portions — the Atlantic terrace, or middle 
country, and the maritime lowlands. 

169. The line of separation between the terrace and low- 
lands may be traced from the Hudson River nearly to the 
Mississippi, by a rocky ledge rising above the low, flat, sandy 
plain, which extends fi^om their base to the Atlantic. This 
dividing ledge is marked out by the rapids and cataracts 
observed in ascending the rivers. 

170. A line traced from New York city, through Trenton, 
Baltimore, Washington. Fredericksbui^, Richmond, Fayette- 
ville, Columbia, Augusta, and Milledgeville, will also mark 
this boundary, as each of these cities is situated on a river 
at or near the rapids or falls, at the head of tide water. 

171. The terrace has an elevation of from 50 to 300 feet, 
and extends westward to the foot of the mountains. It is 
continued around the southern extremity of the ALLegha'- 
uies, between the uplands and lowlands of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and across Texas to the foot of the Mexican Cor- 
dille'ras. This fine tract includes some very rich and fertile 
vaUeys. 

166. Tlie AllenhaniiLn plateau. — 16T. Sections of the contment. ~ 168. The 
Atlantic declivity. Atlanao tercaee and maritime lowlauds. — 169. Line of 
separation between tlie terrace and lowlands. — 170. Cities along this line. 
— 171. Eleration and width of the torracB. Its continuation southward.— 
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172. The Pacific Declivity is divided into tliree portioas 
— the lowlands, extending from the ocean to the coast range; 
the middle country, or first terrace, lying between the coast 
range and the Sier'ra Neva'da aod Bliie Mountains; and 
the upper country, or second terrace, extending from the 
Sier'ra Neva'da and Blue Mountaiuatothe crestofthe Kocky 
Mountains. 

173. The Great Central Plain of North America lies 
between the Rocky and AUegha'nian Mountains, and extends 
from the Gulf of Mexico on the south to the Arctic Ocean on 
the north. A low table land, about the 47th parallel, in 
Minneso'ta, forms the watershed between the waters that 
flow north aad north-east into the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans, 
and those tliat flow south into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
lieight of this watershed is from ICOO to 2000 feet above the 
level of the Gulf of Mexico. Within the great central plain 
are included the basins of the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, 
and the northern declivity. 

174. The basin of the Mississippi presents a uniform char- 
acter, rising by a gentle ascent from the gulf to the sources 
of the Mississippi River, and also from the west bank of the 
river to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, On the east bank 
towards the Allegha'nian Mountains, it is more broken and 
uneven. The eastern portion of this basin is well wooded 
and fertile ; the middle portion is fertile, but generally bare of 
wood ; while in the west, at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
we find the Great American Desert. 

175. A belt of forest land, known as the " Cross Timber," 
extends in a direct line from north to south across the prairies 
of Northern Texas and the Ozark' country to the Ark^n'sas 
River. It varies in width from five to fifty miles, and in some 
parts is so straight and regular that it looks like a work of 
art, and when viewed from the adjoining prairies on the east 
or west has the appearance of an immense wall of woods. 

176. The basin of the SL Lavn-ence is a narrow tract, 
bounded on both sides by ranges of highlands which separate 
its waters from those of the surrounding declivities. The 
average fall of the basin from south-west to north-east is 
little more than six inches in a mile ; but it is very unequally 
distributed, on account of many cataracts, rapids, &c., along 
its course. The greater part of the northern declivity, lying 

172 The Pacific declivity. ~ 173. Great central plain of North America. 
Watershed of this plain. Its Bnmmit level. Basins of the plain. — 17*. De- 
Btiibe the baain of the Mississippi. The easlem, middle, and mcstcm portions. 
— 175. The "Cross Timber." — 176. Basin of the St. Lanrcnce. Northern 
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north of the plateau of Miimeso'ta, is a bleak and barren 
waate, iaterspersed with many lakes, which pour their waters 
either into Hudson's Bay or the Arctic Ocean. 



§ 5. RivEK Systems op Noktu AjiBiticA, 

177. North America contains five distinct river systems, cor- 
responding with the declivities and basins before described. 

178. The Jlist in order is a system of innumerable lakes 
and rivers in the northern declivity, which either flow into the 
Arctic Ocean through the Mackenzie, Coppermine, and Back 
Rivera, or into Hudson's Bay through the Nelson and Albany 
Rivers, besides many others. 

179. The second is the River St. Lawrence, with its chain 
of lakes. This is the grand outlet of the largest fresh water 
system in the world. Its most western source is the River 
St. Louis, an affluent of Lake Superior, rising in the table 
land of Minneso'ta, at an elevation of about 1200 feet above 
the sea level. 

180. The short rivers or straits which serve to connect the 
great lakes one with another take special names, but the 
great river is first known as the St. Lawrence, as it issues 
from Lake Onta'rio. Continuing a north-easterly course, it 
flows into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Its entire length is 
about 3000 miles. 

181. The third is the Mississippi, which is the great cen- 
tral river of North America. It rises in the small lake Itas'ka, 
in 47° N. lat., 94° W. Ion., at an elevation of 1G80 feet above 
the level of the Gulf of Mexico, and after a southerly course 
of 3160 miles, receiving many tributaries in its progress, it 
empties into the Gulf of Mexico. 

182. The Mississippi, in connection with its main affluent, 
the Missouri, is the djviding line between two great planes, 
one descending irom the summit of the Allegha'nies, the 
other from the summit of the Rocky Mountains. The uni- 
form and gradual descent of different portions of this great 
river is very remarkable. From the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Grand Foils of tlie Missouri, a distance of 4000 miles, there 
is no obstacle to the running of light-draught steamboats at 

dMlmtT — 177 Biver sjatcms of North America. — 178. WaW rs of the north- 
ern declivity —179 The Itiver 8t Laivrence. Source. — 180. The name. 
Cour<e Tecminntiaii and length — 181. The MiEsistippi lUver. — 182. The 
Mississippi and Miaioun 3. dividing line. Descent of the different por- 
tiona of the Mississippi ElerrQon of the Grand li'iills. Afllnents from 
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all seasons of the year, when the river is free from iee. The 
elevation of the Grand Falls is 2300 feet ahove the level of 
the sea. The Arkan'sas aiid Eed Eivers are also affluents 
of the Mississippi'from the west. 

183. The rock forming the AUegha'ny ranges being chiefly 
limestone, the rivers that fall from them have cut for them- 
selves deep channels, far below the general surface of the 
country. They consequently have a gentle flow, with suf- 
ficient water to render them navigable for a great part of the 
year. The main tributary entering the Mississippi from the 
east is the Ohio. The descent of this river from Pittsburg 
to its mouth, a distance of 975 miles, is 424 feet The Ohio 
is formed by the confluence of the Alleglia'ny and Monon- 
gahe'la Eivers. 

184. The Tennessee' andCumberiand Kivers, which, with 
the Ohio, drain the greater part of ilie western slope of the 
Allegha'nies, possess the same general characteristics as the 
Ohio. The slight descent of these rivers gives tliem gentle 
currents and deep channels, peculiarly favorable to com- 
merce. Besides the Mississippi there arc many other 
streams which flow directly into the Gulf from this basin. 
Of these the Ri'o Gran'de del Niir'te is the largest 

185. The streams that flow from the Atlantic declivitj' 
into the oceaa constitute the fourth of the. North American 
river systems. All these are short and comparatively small, 
but they are of the highest utility. Many of them, by falling 
over the rocky ledge which marks the Atlantic terrace, aftbrd 
an enormous and extensive water power, and, being naviga- 
ble from the ocean quite across the maritime lowlands, have 
determined the location of some of the chief cities of the 
United States. 

186. The streams that flow from the Pacific declivity into 
the ocean constitute a Jiftk river system of this continent. 
The lai^eat is the Columbia River, which has its sources not 
fer from those of the Missou'ri and JEU'o del Nor'te. After 
a winding course of 1000 miles, in which it receives many 
tributaries, it crosses the' coast range, where it forms some 
grand cataracts, (hence the name Cascade 4lange,) and hav- 
ing passed between the lofty summits of Mount liood and 
Mount St, HSl'en's, it falls into the Pacific Ocean near the 

Ihe west. — 183. Of the rivers from tho western slope of the Alleghaniea. 
I>Bscribe the Ohio. — ]M. The Tenoessee and Cumberland. Other rivets from 
the Mississippi baein. — 185. Rivers of the Atlantic declivity. Their utilitv. — 
186. Kiycra of the Padlic dccUiity, The Colorado and Gila Rivets. — 187. 
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46th parallel. The Colorii'do from the Rocky Mountains in 
the north-east of U'tah, and the Gi'la from the south of New 
Mexico, flow into the head of the Gulf of California. 

187. The watershed of the Eocky Mountains being at a 
greater distance from the Pacific than that of the Allegha'- 
uies &om the Atlantic, the rivers are longer, but not so nu- 
merous. The Sacramen'to and San Joaquin' Rivers, though 
comparatively small streams, have become celebrated from 
the extensive and rich gold region through which they flow. 
In Eussiaji America, west of tlie Rocky Mountains, the land 
slopes towards the Arctic Ocean, and is drained by tlic C61'- 
ville and its tributaries. 



g 6. Lakes op Noeth America. 

188. The higher latitudes of both the old world and the 
new aro characterized by fresh water lakes ; but in number 
and extent those of the new world far exceed those of the 
old. The American lakes contain more than half the quan- 
tity of fresh water on the globe. The five principal lakes, 
Superior, Hii'ron, Michigan', E^'rie, and Onta'rio, cover an 
a'rea of about 94,000 square miles. 

199. The height of tltese lakes shows the slope of the 
continent. The surface of Lake Superior is 598 feet above 
the level of the ocean. Lakes Hii'ron and Michigan' are 20 
feet lower thfm Superior ; Lake E'rie is 13 feet lower than 
Hu'ron ; and Lake Onta'rio is 333 feet lower than E'rie. Of 
this difference of level between E'rie and Onta'rio 165 feet 
form one perpendicular fall, and 51 feet the descent of the 
rapids above the falls. The SL Lawrence, which drains the 
whole, slopes 233 feet between the foot of the falls and the 
sea. The bed of Lake Superior is 300 feet, and that of On- 
tario 268 feet, below the surface of the ocean. 

190, The principal lakes in British America are WTn'nipeg, 
Deer, "Wol'laston, Athabfis'ca, Great Slave, and Great Bear 
Lake. They may be regarded as the chief members of 
sepaiate basins, each embracing a wide extent of country. 
In New York State there are many lakes which belong to 



mento and San Joaquin RiveiE. Rivers in Russian America. — 188. Of lakes 
in the higher latitudes of the continents. The American lakes. Area oum- 
priscd -wifiun the tiTC great lakes. •— 189. Summit level of these lakes. De- 
Bcent of the St. Lawrence. Bed of Lake Superior and Lake Ontario. — 190. 
Ftindpal lakes in British America, How regarded. Lakes of New York. Of 
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the basin of tlie St. Lawrence ; the largest of them is Lake 
Chajnplain', 128 miles long. The lakes of New Hampshire 
and Maine belong to the Atlantic declivity. Li the southern 
part of the Mississippi basin, Lakes Pontchailrain', Borgne, 
and others fall into the Gulf of Mexico. 

191. In the Pacific declivity on the first terrace, in Cah- 
fomia, are the TA'le Lakes; and in U'tah, on the second 
terrace, are the Great Salt Lake, Ctah Lake, and Tyr'amid 
Lake, which have no outlet to the sea. 



§ 7. Physical Aspects or Central America and the 
West Indibj;. 

192, As a natural division Central America comprises all 
the tei-ritory between the Isthmuses of Tehuan'lepec and 
Panama'. It extends fi^om north-west to south-east, about 
1200 miles, varying in breadth from 20 to 400 miles. 

193. The line of the P^fic coast is comparatively regu- 
lar, but on the northern ai^^astern side the coast line is very 
much broken. The Peninsula of Yucatan' projects north to 
Cape Cato'che, having the Bay of Carape'che and Gulf of 
Mexico on the west and north, with the Caribbe'an Sea and 
Bay of Hondd'ras on the east. From the Bay of Hondft'- 
ras the coast extends east lb Cape Grit'cias a Di'os; thence 
southerly to the Isthmus of Panama', 

194- Central America is not traversed by any very distinct 
mountain chain, but elevated plateaus occupy its central 
parts, forming a kind of communication between the Rooky 
Mountains of North America and the Andes of South Amer- 
ica, The highlands descend more precipitously on its west- 
em side, but to tlte north and east the country slopes gradu- 
ally. The whole territory cot\||ists of three distinct groups, 
divided by valleys which run from sea to sea. They are 
Cos'ta Ri'ca in Uie south-east, the group of Hondii'ras and 
Nicara'gua in the middle, and Guatema'la in the north and 

195. Li Cos'ta Ei'ca there are table lands of more than 
3000 feet height, narrow and chain-like, with the Cordille'ra 
de Vera'gua, about 9000 feet, and many volcanoes. In Gua- 
tema'la the table lands are larger, and occur in many terraces, 

Biitral America te e. natural di- 

... -- - --. nsuk of Yu<-tan. The coaat 

. jf Honduras. — 19*. Beliefs of Central America.. Slopes. Ifat- 
a divisions of the country. — 195. Of Costa Kica. Of Guatemala. — 198. 
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containing loj^e savannns and magnificent forests, bordered 
on the coast by a series of isolated volcanoes. 

196. The Volcii'no de A'gua, 15,000 feet high, is a perfect 
«one, vei-dant to its snmmit. It occasionally pours forth tor- 
rents of hoiling water and stones. The old city of Guate- 
mala has been twice destroyed by it. Altogether, there are 
ihirty-nine volcanoes in Central America. 

197. In the lai^e jilain of Nicara'gna is the Lake Nieara'- 
Sua. It is about 130 feet alwve the level of the Pacific, and 
discharges its waters by the San Juan' Uiver into the Carih- 
lie'an Sea. All the large rivers of Central America flow 
north-east and east. 

198. The West Indian Islands, which are regai-ded as 
once forming a ]>ai:t of the cootioent of America, are divided 
into three distinct groups — the Lesser Antilles', the Greater 
Antilles', and the Baha'ma Islands. Some of the Lesser 
Antilles' are flat, but their general character is bold, with a 
single mountain, or group of mountains, in the centre, which 
slopes to the sea all around. 

199. Trinidad' is the most southerly of a line of magnifi- 
cent islands, which form a semicircle, enclosing the Carib- 
be'an Sea. The line is single to the Island of Guadaloupe', 
where it divides into two chains. Trinidad', Toba'go, St 
Li'cia, and Domim'ca are particularly mountainous, and the 
mountains are cut by deep, narrow ravines, covered by ancient 
forests. 

200. Most of the volcanic islands have conical mountains, 
and are in the single part of the chain. Nearly all the Lesser 
Antilles' have a la^e portion of excellent soil in a high state 
of cultivation. Most of them are surrounded by coral reefs, 
which render navigation dangerous. These islands terminate 
north with the group of the Virgin Islands. 

201. The group of the Greyer Antilles' comprises the four 
largest and finest of all the West Indies. Porto Rico has 
wooded mountains running from east to west through the 
centre, extensive savannas in the interior, and very rich soil 
on the northern coast. 

202. Hayti, 340 miles long, 132 broad, has a chain of moun- 
tains in its centre, extending from east to west, like all the 
mountains in this group, the highest point of which is 9000 
feet above the sea. A branch diverges from the main stem 

Volcano de Agua. Number of vol 
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south and west to Cape Tibucon', so that Hay ti contains a 
great proportion of high land The mountains are suscepti- 
ble of cultivation nearly to the stimmit The extensive 
plains are well watered, and the soil pioductive 

203. Jamaica belongs to the Biitish government, and is 
chiefly valnable tor its sugar plantations The principal 
chain of the Blue Mountains lies in the centre, with offsets 
which cover all the eastern part of the island. The elevated 
ridges are flanked by lower ranges, descending to verdant 
savannas. Not more than a twentieth part of the island is 
level ground. 

204. Cuba, the largest of the West Indies, is G48 miles 
long, and from 25 to 107 miles in breadth. Area, 31,468 
square miles. Its mountains, which rise to the height of 
7000 feet, occnpy the centre, and fill the eastern part of the 
island. Though much of the low ground is swampy and 
unhealthy, there are rich valleys and extensive fertile plains. 
About a seventh part of the island is cultivated. The coast 
is so beset witlr coral reefs, sand banks, and rocks, that but a 
small part of it is accessible. There ai'o, however, several 
excellent harbors. 

205. The Bahama Islamds comprise about 500, many of 
them mere rocks ; twelve are rather large, and are cultivat- 
ed. They produce logwood and mahogany. 



§ 8. Geology of North Amesica. 

206. The geological structure of the highlands of this con- 
tinent, particulariy those of Mexico and Central America, is 
distinguished by some remarkable peculiarities. The AUe- 
ghanies present t^ieir scarp or steepest side to the east, where 
granite, gneiss, and other primitive rocks are seen. Upon these 
lie, first, a thin formation of transition rocks dipping to the 
westward; and next a series of secondary rocks, inclading a 
very extensive coal formation, wliich reaches from Pittsburg to 
far beyond the Mississippi Eiver. The Ozark' Mountains ex- 
hibit similar strata in the same order and position, and there- 
fore probably consist of a western portion of the sajne beds 
raised to the surface by a slip or dislocation. In the Eocky 
Mountains primitive rocks are found in the centre or axis of 
the chain, with old red sandstone, coal, and new red sand- 
stone, containing rock salt, leaning against its sides. A great 

204. Cuba. — 205. Baliamas. — 206. Geology of North Amerioiu TiiO A4Ie- 
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tract to the eastwari! of this chain is covered with granitic 
sands, and near the bed of the Mississippi there is a deep 
formation of alhivium. The Mexican table lands consist 
chiefly of tiansition slaty cocks, intermixed with which are 
two species of limestone, and enormous masses of porphyry, 
trachyte, "sienite, basalt, and other rocks of volcanic origin. 
The veins of silver and gold are found chiefly in the older 
porphyry, the granular limestone, the sienite, and the tran- 
sition slates. 

207. The coal fields of the states are of prodigious ex- 
tent. The ascertained areas of the coal formation are as 
follows : In Alabii'ma, 3400 square miles ; Georgia, 150 ; 
Tennessee', 4300; Kentucky, 13,500; Virginia, 21,195; Mary- 
land, 550; Ohio,U,900; Indiana, 7700; Illinois, 44,000 ; Penn- 
sylvania, 15,437 ; Michigan', 5000 ; and Missoii'ri, 6000. The 
coal east of the highest Allegha'nies generally takes the 
form of an'tliraeite, while west and in the vaUeys of the great 
central rivers it is bilu'min<ms. 



Table op Minerals in Nohth and Central America. 

Gold. — Uniltd States, (C^ifomio, Carolina, Georgia.,) Mexico, (Norlli- 
wcstern States,) and Central Ameriea. 

Silver. — United States, (in tha lead diatriets of Lake Superior, &c,,) Mex- 
ico, (Central Stales,) and Central America. 

Zinc, Tm, and Mebci'ey. — United Stal«B, (California,) and in Mexico. 

COPPEH. ~ United States. (New Jersey, New York, and in the regions of Lake 
Superior, &c..) and in Mexico. 

Lead. — United States (Illinois, Missouri, New York, &c.) and Mexico. 

l»oN. — United States, (Pennsjlrania, New Jersey, New York, Maryland, 
MasEachusette, Connecticut, Carolina, £:c.,) Canada, (the mines of 
St. Maurice, &c.,) Moxico, and Central America. 

Coal. — AnthToeite : Pennsylvania, &c. BUieiaimna ; Throughout the West- 
ern States ; Nova Scotia, and Cape Brfit'on Island. 

Salt. — United States, (New York, Massachusetts, Kentucky, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and California,) Mexico, (Oasa'ea, &a.,) and in Central 
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§ 9. QiiBSTiONS roE Review. 

208. \VTiat general foi-m of contfiui' lias North America ? 

"What features in the reliefs of the continent seem to have determined 
its outline ? 

What three mounlain systems in North Amenca ? 

Wluch is the most extensive ? 

Of ■what gland range is it a port ? 

What I'ange runs nearly parallel to the Eocky Mountiuns.on the nest- 
em border ? 

Wbit is the position of the AUcgha'nies ? Their length ? Their tivei- 
age height P 

Name the principal ridges in order from east to west ? 

Which of these is bngest P Which highest ? 

What outpost of the AUegha'iiies in New England ? 

Which are the tn-o loflieKt summits of the Allegha'nies ? The height 
nnd situation of each ? 

Which is the lowest portion of this system ? 

How &r is the Blue Eidge from the Atlantic P 

What is the average breadth of the AUcgha'nies P 

On which side is the shortest slope ? 

How is tfie eastern slope divided ? ' 

Under wliat name*! is the Blue lUdge continued north-«astward from 
the Pennsylvania line f 

What ditermmes the com^se of the Eiver St. Lawrence ? 

Tnice the watershed south of the Great lakes and the St Inwrcnce. ^ 

What is the general direction of the rivers flowing from the Atlantic 
dechvity P 

Name the five river sj'stems of this continent. 

From what elevation do the head waters of the Mississippi flow ? 

What are the latitude and lon^tude of this " height of knd " ? 

Which are the chief tributaries of the Mississippi from the Allegha'nies P 

Is their current swift or gentle ? And why ? 

What affluents of the Mississippi flow from the Eocky Mountains ? 

Trace the watershed which divides the head wat«rs of the Mackeime 
Kver and Hudson's Bay from those of the St, Lawrence and Misassippi. 

By what is the western slope of the Allegha'nies charoeterj^ed P 

What marks the eastern slope of the Eocky Mountams P 

What basin is formed by these two slopes P 

From what moimtain knot does the Ri'o del Nor'te fbw ? 

What river basins west of the Eocky^ Mountains ? 

What two noted gaps in the Califomian coast range ? 

What forms the lasin of the Cftl'ville Iliver ? 

Wliich is the most extensive plateau in North America? Describe it. 

What contrast is presented by the mouths of the Mississippi and Mac- 
kenzie Eivers ? 

How do you account for tliis ? 

Which of the mountain ranges rise above the snow tine in the temper- 
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What is there remarkable in the Great Salt Lake baan ? 

What rivers Bow from the mountaui knot of Frem'ont ? 

Which are the principal summits in tliis momitain knot ? 

What peijcs in the Eflcky Mount^s north of the knot ? 

What volcanoes in Mexico? 

Which are the prominent peaks in the CoHfomian coast range? 

Describe the highest monntain in North America. 

What three branches of the Hodty Mountains run norOraard from tiio 
Isthmus of Tehuiin'lepec P 

Which is the main chain ? 

What bKinoh passes off from the eastern bolder of the table land of 
Mexico ? 

What river baans occupy the northern declivity of North America ? 

What lay or inland sea does this region uiclude f 

What rivers and kkes belong to the basin of Hudson's Bay ? 

What rivers and lakes belong to the basin of the Mackenzie ? 

What lakes and rivers are comprised within Ihe basin of the St Law- 



Where are then- crests respectively below the snow line ? 

■Where do we find the greatest body of fresh water in this continent ? 

By what channels do tt -" " — "■" '-"" ■• "■ ' 

Into what se-*:—- ■■' "■ 
the Allegha'ni 

Which is the most extensive of the plains ? 

What river basins does it include P 

To what iBisin does Lake Oeoi^ New York, belong ? 

Lito what sections is Central America divided ? 

What does the position of Lake Nicarii'gua indicate wiih regard to the 
reliefs of Central America ? 

What appears to have determined the contour and relative position of 
the Greater Antilles' P 

What are the comparative areas of the three great wateraheds or de- 
cUvities of the United Slates — the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Mis- 
eisMppi ? 

IIow does the course of the ilississippi Itiver affect its commerce ? 

Which of the cities, Quebec or Montreal', occupies the higher ground P 

How is it determined ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

?BEPAitATOKY Exercises on the Map of South America. 

209. How is South America bounded ? 

Of what form is the general outline of South America P 

Which is the mosj northern cape ? The most eastern ? 

Which is the most soutliera cape ? The most western ? 

Between what extremes of latitude does South America extend ? 

Between what meridians ? 

In what zone is the greater part of the oontjnent ? 

What botUea of water on the north P 

What branches of the Caribbe'an Sea indent the coast ? 

What ocean on the east ? 

Wliat branches of the Atlantic indent the coast P 

What ocean on the west? 

What indentations are formed by the Pacific P 

By what strait is the continent terminated on the south ? 

Name the chief islands on the north. 

What lBM;e island next south of the Strait of Magellan ? 

Where is Cape Gale'nasP CapeFa'ria? 

What cape <X Bra^' near the tropic of Ckpricom P 

What capes at the mouth of the Ki'o de la Plii'ta P 

Where is Cape BWn'eo ? 

What peninsulas along the eoasfa of Pataaynia ? 

What islands along the western coast of I'atago'nia ? 

Where are Piklk'lMid Islands ? 

Where is C»pe St Itoque' P 

What islands off the coast of Chi'le ? 

What island near the coast of Chi'le ? 

In what zone is the southern portion of Ihe continent P 

What political states border on the northern coast ? 

What states on the Atlantic ? 

What states on the Pacific ? 

What states between Bue'nos Aj'res, Braril', and Uruguay' P 

Which states are crossed by the equator ? 

Which by the tropic of Capricorn ? 

How is the Island of Martijo, or Joan'nes, situated ? 

Where is the Gulf of Darifin' ? 

What iake and gulf in Ihe north-west of Venezue'la ? 
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SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY OP SOUTH AMEEICA. 



S 1, Extent and General Fbatukes of South Amebica. 

210. South Amekica is one of the three southern conti- 
nents, remarkable for its richness and fertihty, and the 
majesty of its natural features. Its shape is triangular, and 
its coast line regular. It is bounded on the north by the 
Caribjje'aii Sea, and is joined to Central America by the 
Isthmus of Panama'. It has the Atlantic Ocean on the east, 
the Pacific Ocean on the west, and terminates in a point at 
the south. 

211. South America extends from 12° N. lat. to 5G° S. lat. 
and from 35° to 82° W. Ion. It is estimated to contain about 
8,200,000 square miles. Its coast line is 13,600 miles, or 1 
to every 603 square miles of surface. It comprises the na- 
tvmai divisions of New Grena'da, Venezue'la, Guia'na, Ecua- 
dor', Peru', Brazil', Boli'via, Paraguay', Uruguay', Bu^'nos 
Aj'res, Chl'le, and Patago'nia. 

212. The coast is but slightly indented by the ocean. In 
the north are the Gulf of Daiien' and Gulf of Maracay'bo ; 
in the east the Bay of All Saints ; in the west the Gulf of 
Guayaquil' and Bay of Cho'co. The greatest expansion of 
land is within the tropics. The colossal range of mountains 
wliich traverse the continent of South America from north 
to south, and the almost boundless plains which occupy so 
huge a portion of its eastern surface, form the two most re- 
markable features. 



§ 2. Mountain Systems op South Ambiuoa. 

213. South Ameeica comprises three separate mountain 
systems, — the Aii'des, the Bi-azil'ian Mountains, and the 
Pari 'ma Mountains. 

214. The Andes System, which is the longest and one of 
the lofdest in the world, runs the whole length of the con- 
tinent in a continuous line of 4180 miles, in the direction of 
the meridians, and from 50 to 150 miles distant from the 
Pacific coast. It is remarkable for the numerous active vol- 
canoes along its whole course. 

215. From its southern extremity to about the 20th degree 

210, SoiTTH AMBttiCA. Shape and coast linB. Boundaries. — 211. Extent. 
Are-i. Leniith of coast line. National divinions.— 213. Indentations of the 
ooiist. Greatest enpanse of land. Two remarkable features. —213. Tbrea 
ems. — 211. The Andes system. General 1-1611.-215. From 
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of south latitude, it is merely one grand and continuous 
range of mountains ; but north of that the chain divides into 
longitudinal ridges, which enclose a series of valleys or table 
lands, forming so many basins, enclosed at various points by 
transverse groups, or mowntain knots, or by single ranges 
crossing between them. There are five principal knots, 
namelv, the knot of Por'co and Poto'si, in 20° S. lat. ; the 
knot o'f Ciis'eo, in 14° S. lat. ; the knot of Iluanu'co and 
Pas'co, in lO" S. lat; the knot of Lo'ja, (Lo'ha,) in i" S. 
lat. and the knot of Piis'to, in U" N, lat. 

216. The great chain of the Andes first commences at 
Cape Horn, the most southern point of the Tier'ra del Fue'go 
islands. Mount Darwin, 6800 feet in height, is on the prin- 
cipal island. This group of mountainous islands is cut off 
from the main land by the Strait of Magcl'lan. 

217. In Patagonia the Andes rise to 8030 feet. The Pa- 
cific wEishes their base, which is a high, precipitous, rocky 
coast, rent into cliasms. Continental islands liuo the coast, 
forming an exterior moimtaui range, whose summits appear 
rising above the sea. 

218. The Chilian Andes, which follow, are about 80 miles 
across, and toward the ocean ore flanked by extensive 
plains from 1200 to 2000 feet elevation, from which the ridge 
rises with a very steep acclivity. There are several passes 
across this ridge : the most important is that of a great hue 
of road between the city of Bue'nos Ay'res aud Valparai'so. 
The Peak of Aconca'gua, near the latter city, rises to the 
height of 23,910 feet, wluch is believed to be the highest in 
South America. 

219. North of the knot of Poi-'co the chain divides into two 
ridges,aiid bending towards the north-west, encloses the valley 
of Desaguade'ro. In the eastern ridge, or Cordille'ra Real', 
are the lofty summits of Sorii'ta, 21,290 feet, and Ulima'ni, 
21,150 feet in height. In the western, or Cordille'ra of the 
coast, there are other towering summits. In the knot of 
Cds'co the ancient city of Cds'co w^is situated. Four roads 
led from the city to different parts of the empire, all crossing 
n o ta' passes of e tha 1'' 000 feet ele at'on 

2 A he ki o o Pas o and H anil otiecan f e 
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Andes is divided into three ranges, forming the valleys of 
the Upper Maran6n', the Hnalla'ga, and the Ucaya'Ie Rivers ; 
and from the mountain knot of L6'ja the chain divides mto 
two great longitudinal ridges or cordiUeras, passing through 
Ecuador' to the knot of Pas'to, in New Grena'da. These 
ridges enclose a vast longiuidinal valley, which is divided 
into three basins, of which the valley or table land of Qui'to 
is one of extraordinary beauty, 

221. At the knot of Pas'to the Andes aro again separated 
into three ridges : the western, ot CordiUe'ra de Cho'co, 
which is the main chain, passes towards the Isthmus of 
Panama' ; the eastern, or CordiUe'ra del SOm'ma Paz, passes 
north-east through New Grena'da, along the coast of Vene- 
zue'la to Cape Pa'ria; and the central ridge, or CordiUe'ra 
de Quin'diu, nins nortli between the Magdale'na and Cau'ca 
Rivers. The Peak of Toli'ma is the liighest of its summits, 
being 18,000 feet. 

222. The Brazilian System of mountains embraces those 
chains which extend from south-west to nortli-east along the 
Atlantic coast The Sier'ra do Mar, or mantirae range, 
running from rraguay' River to Cape St. Roque', and, parallel 
to this, the Sier'ra do Espinlia'?o, enclose the basin of the 
San Francis'co. Mni'be, the highest of the Brazilian Andes, 
(5060 feet,) is in the latter chain. 

223. A transverse chain, Sier'ra dos Verten'tes, begins 
south of "Villa Ki'ca, and, running in a tortuous line, termi- 
nates near the junction of the BS'ni and Mamo're Rivers. It 
forms the watershed of the tributaries of the San Francis'co 
and Amazon' on the north, and those of the Ri'o de la Pla'ta 
on the south. Its greatest elevation is 5830 feet. 

224. The Pabi'ma SysTEHof mountains is an irregular group 
scattered over a table land not above 2000 feet elevation, 
esteuding from west to cast, and encircled by the Orino'co, 
Cassiciiiiii'ri, lU'o Ne'gro, Amazon', and tlie Atlantic Ocean. 
Tliis system is wholly unconnected with the Andes. Eising 
from the south bank of the Lower Orino'co, it ascends by four 
successive terraces to undulating plains. 

225. The Sier'ra Pari'me is the principal chain, extending 
from the River Me'ta across the plains of Esmeralda. I^his 

ond Hnanuuo. Itiyer valleys. Division betwoon tUe knot of Loja aiiiJ the 
knot of Pnato. EndoEcd vBlIer. — 221. Division nt the knot of Faato. Cor- 
dillera of Choco. OfSummaPaz. OfQuindiu. Peak of Tolimj. — 222. Bm- 
zilinn STStem. Parallel raDgcs. Foot of Itambe. — 223._Si6mi dos Vertentes. 
Watershed — 224 Parima ByBtcni of mountaina. Distinct from the Andes. 
Terraces. — 225. The Siena Parimo. OtllEc ri^es. Loftiest Bummil of tha 
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chain rises abruptly, and forms the watershed between tlie 
tributaries of the Orino'eo and tlie Amazon'. The other 
ridges, though not of great height, are very rugged, and arc 
separated by plains, savannas, and immense forests. The 
peak of the Cer'ro Dui'da, 7149 foet in height, is the loftiest 
summit of this system. 

336. There are, altogether, upwards of thirty voicanocs in 
South America, in a state of activity. They all belong to 
the Andes, and consist of three distinct series — the series 
of Chi'le, of Pero' and Bolivia, and of Qui'to. The loftiest 
are the SaJt&'ma, 22,350 feel, and GuoMie'ri, 21,900 feet, 
which are in the Peruvian aeries. 



§ 3. Plateaus of South America. 

227. The table land, or Valley of Desaguade'ro, is enclosed 
between the Cordille'ra Eeal' and the CordiUe'ra of the coast, 
at an elevation of nearly 13,000 feet above the level of the 
ocean. It is from 30 to GO miles broad, and about 400 miles 
in length. The city of Poto'si and Lake Titicfi'ca are situ- 
ated in this valley, and in the eastern range are the lofty 
summits of Sora'ta and IllimM'iii. 

228. The Peruvian table land extends from the knot of 
Cds'co to the knot of Lo'ja, in Ecuador'. The plateau of 
Qui'to, in- Ecuador', extends from the knot of Lo'ja to that 
of Pas'to, 370 miles in length and from 15 to 30 in breadth, 
with an elevation of 9500 feet. It is clothed with the ver- 
diu-o of perpetuEd spring, and is surrounded by some of the 
loftiest volcanoes in the world. No less than eleven snow- 
clad summits are visible from the plain, among which are 
Chimbora'zo, 21,424 feet, Antisa'na, 19,137 feet, Cotopax'i, 
18,875 feet, Tungura'gua, 16,424 feet, and Pichin'cha, 15,924 
feet. 

229. The Brazilian table land occupies half the empire, 
with a part of Uruguay'. Its form is triangular, one side ex- 
tending along the shores of the Atlantic, from Ri'o de la 
Pla'ta nearly to the equator, thence west to the junction oi' 
tlie Be'ni and Mamo're Rivers. It is not over 2500 feet ele- 
vation. 

Poiima. — 226. Of volcanooa. The highest. — 227. Platenu of Dcsaguailero. 
Citj of Potosi and Lake Titicaca, Mounts Sorata and Uliioani. — 228. Peni- 
yian table kniL Plateau uf Qtiito. Vokanties visible from tiie plain. — 239 
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§ 4. Declivities and Plains or South America. 

230. The Lowlands of South America may be divided 
into three sections, conespoiiding to the three great rivers — 
the Amazon', the Orino'co, and La Pla'ta. 

231. The great plain of the Amazon' embraces all the 
central portion of Sonth America, extending from the foot 
of the Andes to the sea and the mountains of Brazil'. It 
comprises a large portion of Brazil', witli parts of New Grc- 
na'da, Ecuador', Pcrfl', and Boli'via. Its limits include nearly 
all the basin of the Amazon', with the lower parts of the 
Madfei'ra and Tocantins'. 

232. A large part of this plain is occupied by the sSl'vas 
of the Amazon', which extend 1500 miles along the river, 
varying in width from 350 to 800 miles. The surface is more 
uneven than the pampas of the south, and covered with dense 
forests. North of the selvas are some marshy savannas, and 
south are some grassy steppes, but which, compared with the 
selvas, are insignificant. 

233. The Lla'nos of the Orino'co, in New Greua'da and 
Venezue'la, extend from the Caqu6'ta River to the mouth 
of the Orino'co, along the Suavia're and Me'ta Rivers, and 
are of a dead level. They form a desert in the dry season; 
but in the wet season hundreds of square miles are inun- 
dated. These plains aie so connected with those of the 
Amazon that the Cassiquia're flows from the Orino'co into 
the Bi'o NS'gro, a tributary of the Amazon. 

234. Tiie plain of the Ri'o de la Pla'ta is bounded on the 
west by the Andes, and on the east by tlie mountains of 
Brazil' and the Atlantic. It embraces the south-west part 
of Brazil', Paraguay', Bue'nos Ay'res, and part of Patago'nia. 

235. A large portion of this plain is known as the pampas 
of La Pla'ta, which are vast plains of grass, without trees or 
mountains. Some paits are swampy, others are barren, ex- 
cepting in the wet season, when there is a rich covering of 
grass. The pampas sink to a low level along the foot of the 
Andes, where the streams from the mountains, collect in large 
lakes and swamps. 

236. Eastern Patago'nia is a succession of gravelly plains 

Erazfliaa table land. — 330. Three acctiona of lowlands. — 331. Plain of the 
Amasoji. — 332. The aelvos. Country north and south of the eelvas. — 3.?3. 
The Uanos of tha Orinoco. Their conOition in the dry and thp wet 

Foot of tlie Andes. - 
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or terraces, at higher and higher levels, separated by long 
lines of cliffs. The ascent is small, for at the foot of the 
Andes the highest of these platforms is not over 3000 feet 
above the ocean level. The plains are here and there inter- 
sected by a ravine or a streana, the waters of which do not 
fertilize the soil. The desert extends to a few miles north 
of the Colorii'do. 

237. The Andes descend to the eastern plains in Bue'nos 
Ay'res hy a series of cultivated terraces. That of Tnciiman', 
2500 feet elevation, is the garden of the state. On the west- 
ern slope of the Andes little or no rain falls, except at their 
most southern extremity. That portion of Western Eoli'via 
^ifhich lies between the Andes and the Pacific is the Desert 
of Atttca'ma, in some parts of w^hich no plant, no bird, no in- 
sect whatever is seen. 



§ 5. EivEE Systems op Sottth America. 

238. There are no large rivers flowing into the Pacific 
Ocean from Sonth America, because the vast and lofty range 
of the Andes is on the western side of the continent, and 
:it no great distance from the cJast. Nearly all the waters 
of this continent flow into the Atlantic. 

239. At the northern extremity of the Andes three rivers, 
])arallel to each other, flow northerly into the sea — the Mag- 
dale'na, the Cau'ca, and the Atra'to. These drain the val- 
leys in the north-west portion of New Grena'da. In the 
eastern part of Bmzil' tlie St. FrancTs'co Eiver drains the 
\'ailey between the mountain ranges parallel to the coast, 
keeping a northerly course till it reaches the 10th degree of 
south latitude, where it bends eastward and flows into the 
Atlantic. In the far south the Colorii'do and Kfi'gro flow 
into the Atlantic. 

240. South America has tJiree grand river systems : first, 
l:he Orino'co ; second, the Amazon' ; and third, the La Plii'ta, 
idl of which pour tlieir waters into the Atlantic Ocean. 

241. The basins of these three rivers are separated in 
their lower portions by the mountains and highlnnds of Iho 
Pari'ma and Brazil'. The central parts of the basins of all 

237. The Andes in BiTcnos Ayrcs. 'Western slnne of the Andes. Deactt ef 
AtluuuDa. — 23S. Why me there no Inrge ritcra flolnng into the Pacific front 
South Ameiica \ Into what do most of the waterg of this continent flon f — 
-239. Three riveii! at tho northern eiitrcmity of the AndeB. Bivor St. Frands- 
eo. The Colorado and Negro. — 240. Three grand river Bjstcma of this conti- 
iient. — 2*1. Tlieir basina how separated in tlicir lower portions. Centrjl parla 
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three, towards the foot of the Andes, form an extensive level, 
and are only divided from one another by imperceptible ele- 
vations in the plains, barely sufficient to form the watersheds 
between their tributaries. This peculiar strueture is the cause 
of the natural canal of the Cassiquia're, which connects the 
Upper Orino'co and Et'o Ne'gro. 

242. The Orinoco, the first of the great river systems of 
South America, rises in the Sier'ra del Pari'nia, 200 miles 
east of the Peak of Dni'da, and runs westerly until it receives 
the Gaavia're from the Andes. It then runs north, receiving 
the waters of the Me'ta and ApO're coramg from the west, 
and then, titrning eastward, holds this course till it flows 
through several months into the Atlantic Ocean. The Ori- 
no'co is navigable for 1600 miles at al! seasons. The Me'ta 
may be ascended to the foot of the Andes. The basin of 
the Oriuo'co has an area of 300,000 sqnare miles. 

243. The Amazon, forming the second great river system 
of South America, drains the eastern declivity of the Andes, 
from the equator to the 20th degree of south latitude. The 
Tungura'gua, or Maianon', its highest source, flows from Lake 
Lautico'cha in a plain 96 miles north-west of Li'ma, and CO 
miles from the Pacific. It takes at first a northerly course till 
it reaches Jaen', in 5^-° S. lat. ; thence it pursues an easterly 
direction of nearly 4000 miles to the Atlantic. The tide flows 
up 400 miles, and the river is navigable to the foot of the 
Andes. More than 20 superb rivers, navigable almost to 
their sources, pour their waters into it, besides numberless 
small streams. On its soutlnern bank it receives the Hua- 
lla'ga and Ucaya'le from Peru ; the Madei'ra, its largest tribu- 
tary, from Boh'via; and the Topay'os, Xin'gu, and Tooan- 
tins', from Brazil'. Its northern affluents are the Putumay'o, 
CaquS'ta, and Ei'o Me'gro. The Amazon and its tributaries 
drain an area of 2,500,000 square miles. 

244. Tbe Eio de L4 Plata and its tributaries comprise the 
third great river system of South America, The estuary of 
this river is about 185 miles in length, and nowhere less than 
30 miles in breadth, expanding at its entrance into the At- 
lantic to 150 miles. It is shaUow and loaded with mud, 
wliich discolors the ocean for many miles from its mouth. 

of the basiiia. Tiic Caasiquiate Rivor. — 242. Describe the Bjstcm of the 
Orinoco. Area of the basin. —243. DcacribB the Amazoo. Its first comae. 
From Jaen to ita month, llde and naviga.tion. Navigable tributaries of tho 
Amaron. Tributariea fcom the south. From tte north. Area of the basin.— 
24t. 'i'lio third rircr system of South America. Describe the BJo dc la Plata. 
The UruBu.'iy. The Parana. The Paraguay. The weatem tributaries of tho 
7* 
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The La Plata is formed by the union of the Uriigniy' and 
Parana'. The Uriignay' rises on the western declivity of the 
Brazihan Monntains, and takes a sonth -westerly course of 
jbout 800 miles. The Parana' also rises on the same decliv- 
ity, runs south-westerly for about 1000 miles, till it receives 
■he Paraguay', when it bends towards the south to enter the 
La Plata. Tlie Paraguay' rises from a chain of lakes on the 
southern slope of the Campo Parei'cis, m Brazil', and pur- 
suing a southerly course through nearly 14 degrees of 
latitude, joins the Parana' under the 27th parallel. The 
]»riucipai western tributaries of the Paraguay' are the Pilco- 
ma'yo and Verme'jo, both of which rise in the Andes of 
Bolivia. The Sala'do flows from the Andes in the north- 
west of Bne'nos Ay'res, through a sButh- easterly course of 
800 miles, and joins the Parana' in 32° S. lat. 



§ G. jj.VKES OF SuL-iil AillSUiCA. 

245. The limited size of the principal lakes of Sonth 
America presents a strong contrast with those of Nortli 
America. There are many small lakes in the mountain 
valleys and table lands of the Andes, generally of consider- 
able depth. 

246. The great fresh water Lake of Titica'ca, the largest 
and most celebrated in South America, is situated near the 
north-west frontier of Boli'via. shut up in a broad valley, at 
an elevation of 13,000 feet. It has an area of more than 
2000 square miles, and is more than 120 fathoms deep in 
many places, and surrounded by splendid scenery. It is fed 
by streams from both ridges of the Andes, and has an outlet 
through the River Desaguade'ro, the waters of which are lost 
by evaporation and inflltmtion in the sandy soil through 
which it flows, and finaJly in the marsh of Aulla'gas. 

247. There is a range of lakes along the eastern base of 
the Andes, but the greater part of them are mere lagoons, 
or marshes, some very large, which inundate the country to 
a great extent in the time of the tropical rains. 

248. There appears to be a deep hollow in the surface of 
the earth at the point where Boli'via, Brazil', and Para- 
guay' meet, in which lies the Lake Saray'es, extending on 
each side of the Eiver Paraguay'; but, Uke many South Amer- 

Paranuay. The Salodo. — 34S. Ilpmnrk on tlie South American Iftkes. Lakca 
of the Andes. -246. Lake Titiraca. Its area and doplli. Sources and outlet. 
— a47. Lakes at the buso of the Andes. — Slh. — Lake Xarajes. Lakes m 
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icaii lakes, it is not permanent. Salt and fresh water lakes 
are numerous on the plains of the Ei'o <5e la Plii'ta, and neai 
the Andes of Patago'nia. 



i 7. Geology op South America, 

249. One of the most singular circumstances in the forma- 
:ion of the Andes chain is the enormous thickness and height 
of what geologists call the secondary formation. Humboldt 
asserts that beds of coal have been found in the neighbor- 
hood of Santa Fe, at an elevation of 8650 feet above the 
level of the sea; and even at the height of 14,700 feet, near 
Huanii'co. The plains of Bogota', which are about 9000 
feet in elevation, are covered with sandstone, gypsum, shell 
limestone, and in some places rock salt Fossil shells have 
been found in Peru at 12,800 feet in one place, and at 14,120 
feet in another, where they were also accompanied with 
sandstone. The basalt of Pichincha, near the city of Quito, 
has an elevation of 15,300 feet; while granite, which crowns 
the loftiest mountains of Europe, is not found higher than 
11,500 feet in the Andes, and is scarcely known in Ecuador 
or Pern. The lofty summits of Sorata, Chimborazo, and 
others consist entirely of porphyry, which constitutes a mass 
of 10,000 or 12,000 feet in tliickness, together with an enor- 
mous body of quartz, of 9500 feet thick. The Chihau Andes 
differ in their composition from the other parts of the chain ; 
for it is in the cordillera of this part that vast blocks of crystal 
are found, capable of being formed into columns six or 
seven feet in length. The pampas of Bue'nos Ay'res are 
entirely alluvial. Granite prevails to the extent of 2000 
iniles along the coast of Brazil', and, with si'enite, forms the 
base of the table land. The superstructure of the table 
land consols of metamorphic and old igneous rocks, sand- 
stone, day slate, limestone, in which are lai^e caverns with 
bones of extinct animals, and alluvial soil. To'paz, am'e- 
thyst, and other gems are abundant Brazil' produces more 
diamonds than any other country. 

the plninB of La Plata.— 
thel'Miincha. Granite, 
of Buenos Aytcs. DrasiJ 
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Table op Minerals op South America. 

DiAMONDB. — Brazil'. 

Other Phbciods Siones. — Brazil', New Grena'da, Chile, and Peru'. 

Gold. — New GrenU'd,!, Ecuador', Peru', Boll '«a, Chile, Brazil', nnd LsPlil'ta 

SiLTEB, — Boli'via, Peru', Chile, and la Plil'ta. 

Tin. — Peru'. 

MbRCORY.— Peru'. 

CoprBB. — Peru' and Chi'Ie. 

Iron. — Brnzil' and Ptru'. 

C0Ar„~Peru' and Chi'Ie. 

Salt. — Li Pla'ta, Drazir, VenezmVla, New Grcna'da, Boli'via, and Peru'. 

SALTTKiaB. — Pcini'. 



5 8. Questions fob. Review. 

2G0. What general form of contour' has Soutli America ? 

What features in the rehefe of tlie continent appear to have cletermmed 
its outline ? 

Name the sereral systems of highlands. 

Which is the chief system P 

Towards which ocean is ils long elope? 

Which are the five prineiiHl mountain knots of the Andes ? 

What and where is the loftiest summit of the Andes ? 

la the chain single or double between the Stilts of Magtl'Ian and the 
knot of Pot'co ? 

Which is the most important pass across the Chilian Andes ? 

Between what knots are the Cordillfi'ra Reiil' and the CordilM'ra of the 

What valley is enclosed between these ridges ? 

Which are the priadpal summits in the eastern ridge P Their respec- 
Ijve heists ? 

Descnbe the knot of Cus'co. 

What imjwrtant river ^«lleys between the ridges north of the knot of 
Piis'co and HuaJm-'co P 

How is the plateau of Qui'lo situated ? Its elevation ? 

Name the prind^ral ridges of the Bmzilian Mountains. Their hlgliesl 

What watershed is formed by tie Si^r'Ki dos Verten'tes P Its greatest 
elevation ? 

How many and what ridges in the nortliem portion of the Andes ? 
Which of them passes towards the Isflimus of Panama' ? 
I}escribo the Pari'ma si/ilea. ' 
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Wliich is the prbeiiwl ridge ? 

"Which lie highest iioiiit ? 

In which mountain, system are the principal vdcanoes ? 

How many distinct aeries of volcanoes, tind in which state is each ? 

Which are the two highest ? 

What is the elevation of the ■*uUey of Desagiiad6'ro above tlie level of 
theeeaP 

What lake and city are atuated in this TOlley P 

What five noted summits are visible from the plateau of Qui'to ? 

By what is the intervening space between the Andes, the Pari'ma, and 
the Sraziliiin Mountains occupied ? 

Into what three basins are these lowlands divided ? 

What states and countries are included in the plain of tlio Amazon ? 

What are the sdvas ? 

Describe the IWiios of the OrinO'co, 

What are the lunita of the plain of the La Pla'ta ? 

What states does it include P 

What are the pampas ? 

What desert ^aces in South America P 

"What is the area of the basin of the Oriniyco ? 

What rivers belong to this basin ? 

What northern rivers beloi^ to tlie basin of the Amazon P 

What is there remarkable in the watershed between the Orino'co and 
Amazon basins P 

What rivers from the soiifA belong to the basin of the Amazon ? 

Which is the most western soiurcc of the jimazon P 

Wlmt is the area of tJie bawn of the Amazon ? 

What two lai^ rivers unite to form the Lii Pla'ta ? 

What other nvers belong to this basin ? 

What three rivers from the Andes flow north into the Caribbfi'an Sea? 

Describe the St. Francls'eo lUver. 

What rivers flow into the Atlantic south of the Ri'o de la PlU'ta P 

What becomes of the surplus waters of the lake TiticS'o ? 

What peculiarity marks many of tlie lakes of South America P 

Why are there no iai^ rivers on the west oi' the Andes P 

How £ir is the Amazon navigable? 

])etween what parallels does the Amazon hold its course ? 

Between what ]>arallek is the broader portion of the continent situated ? 

Does tiiis ]xirtic«i consist of liighland or lowland cbieily P 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

sl'ecial geography of europe. 

Preparatory Exercises on the Map op Europe. 

251, What ocean north of EO'rope ? West ? 
What continent jobs it on the east? 
Bv what branches of the Atlantic is it indented ? 
What passage leads into each of these ? 
What waters penetrate the northern coast P 
Name the hianehes of the Bal'tjc Sea. 
Name the bianehes of the Mediterranean. 
What waters sepantte Great Biitain and Ireland ? 
Chief islands in the Meditenanean ? 
Where is Iceland situated ? 
What separates England from France ? 
WTiat four peninsuMs in the south of Europe ? 
What five seas in tie south of Europe ? 
How is the Spanish peninsula bounded ? 
How is the Italian peninsula bounded ? 
What is the situation of Greece ? 
What is the rituation of Crime'a ? 
What peninsulas m the west and north-west of Europe ? 
WTiat states occupy the Scandina'vian peninsula? 
Of what state is flie Jut'land peninsula a jiart ? 
Which arc the chief capes of Norway ? 
What and where axe the Skiijf'er Rack and Cat'tejpt ? 

Where are Capes Oyt^al and Einisterre' ? 

What capes south of Por'tugal ? 

Where are Capes Spattiirtn'to and Pas'saro ? 

What cape south of Greece ? 

What islands west of Greece ? 

Between what paraUels of latitude is Europe? 

Between wiat meridians ? 

What empire occupies the east of Europe ? 

What states join Itussia ? 

What states m. Western Emope ? 

Where is Portugal? 

What countries surround llie Bul'tio ? 

How is the Bay of Bis'cay situated ? 

What countries do the British Isles include? 
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What countries around the North Sea ? 

What inland sea on the south-east of Europe ? 

What groups of islands west and north of Scotland P 

What group west of Norway ? 

Chief islands m the Bil'tic P 

Where are (he Sea of Kii'ra and White Sea ? 

What and where is the Naze ? 



What large islands due south of Giin'oa ? 
Where is Sicily ? 
What stnut on tiie east ? 

Trace the waters of the Don River to the ocean. 
What straits or sounds lead into the li&l'tie Sea ? 
What countries around the Aichijtel'ago P 

What sections of the United States correspond with (he south of Eu- 
rope in latitude ? 



I 1. Extent and General- Features of Euiiopb. 

252. £||^Pi: appears as an appendage of Asia, projecting 
westwaroT partially separated from it by water, but united 
with it by the TJ'roJ and Cauca'sian Mountains. It is boitnd- 
ed on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 
Atlantic, and on the south by the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas. The eastern boundary is formed by tlie U'ral Moun- 
tains, U'ral River, and CSs'pian Sea, which separate it from 
Asia. It extends from 36" to 71° N. lat, and from 9^° W. 
to 67° E. Ion. Its surface is estimated at 3,900,000 square 
miles, and its coast line at 17,000 miles, or 1 mile of coast for 
every 229 miles of surface. Europe embraces the national 
divisions of Kfls'sia, Swe'den, Norway, Prils'sia, Austria, 
Denmark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, and Greece, on the conti- 
nent, and the British Isles lying westward. 

233. The mass of Europe is deeply indented in all parts 
by the ocean, and by inland seas. The Grecian and Scandi- 
navian peninsulas seem to be made up of many smaller pen- 
insulas. The inland seas, and the portions of the ocean in- 
chtded within tlie outer limits of Europe, form nearly half its 
surface. The Atlantic, penetrating the western border, forms 
Uie Nortli Sea, BiU'tic Sea, Gulf of Both'nia, Gulf of Fin- 
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land, Gnlf of Ki'ga, English Channel, Bay of BTs'cay ; and 
by the Strait of Gibrfil'tar forms the Meditcnanean Sea, Gulf 
of Ly'ons, Gulf of Ge'noa, Gulf of Ta'ranto, the Adriatic, 
Grecian At^hiipiSVago, Mar'mora, Black, and Az'of Seas. Tho 
Arctic Ocean in the north forms the While Sea, Tcheska'ia 
Gnlf, ani Sea of Ka'ra, 

254. In Europe, instead of vast table lands and chains of 
mountains separating it into distinct regions, we find the. 
highlands and lowlands intermingled. Valleys and streanis 
intersect all the highlands, and plains divide the monntains 
into gronps of moderate size. The surface of Europe may 
conveniently be cousidered under four principal divisions, 
viz., the Central Highlands, or European portion of the great 
mountain zone of the old world ; the Sontlieni Peninsulas ; 
tJie Northern Highlands ; and the Great Europe'an Plain. 



§ 2. The Central Highlands of EuRors. 

255. The Eiu-ope'an portion of the great mountain zone 
comprises three principal groups or systems, viz., the Pyre- 
ne'an, the Al'pine, and the Balkan' systems. 

256. The Pykenees Mountains extend from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Mediterranean Sea, a distance of 270 miles. 
The breadth of the range is about CO miles ; the average 
height is nearly 8000 feet, being higher in the east than in 
the west. On the French declivity the descent is steep, 
rugged, and notched. The highland is continued through the 
south of Fraiice, at a much lower elevation, by chains of 
liilJs and table lands. The most roraarkaljie of the French 
system are the monntains of Auvergne', and the Ceveimes', 
which reach the right bank of the Rhone, and form the Unfc 
between the more elevated masses of Western and Ec^tern 
Europe. 

257. The Alpine System constitutes the highest and most 
extensive mountain range in Eurojie, if we except the Cau- 
ca'sian Mountains, wliich lie on the southern boundary be- 
tween it and Asia. Tliey extend from the Rhone, m France, 
to Daima'tia, on the east of the Adriatic Sea : hence they 
occupy the space between the 5tli and 18th degrees of east 

of water surfcce. Branches of the Atlantic. Of the Arctic. — 354. Diapoaidon 
of Ihoii^ldands and lowlands. InteraectionB. Four diTisions of its eurface.— 
255. Three Eroups of the central highlnnda. — 2S6. The Pyrenees. Mountains 
of France. — 2.57. 0( the Jltoi. Their extent. Their course between the 
lUione and the Fa to Idont Blanc. Valleys of this porUon. The valteya as 
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longitude, forming a vast semicircular Ijulwark on the north 
of Italy and the AdriSt'ic. Between the basin of the P6 
River and the valley of the Rhone the mountain mass reaches 
from the shore of the Mediterranean, tending round by the 
west and north, to Mont Blanc, in Savoy'. The valleys to 
the east and west branch off at right angles from the water- 
shed. Those to the east are short, straight, and deep, termi- 
nating in the basin of the Po ; those to the west are of much 
greater length, and rather winding. The peculiar disposition 
of these valleys has rendered the communication between 
France and Italy comparatively easy. The roads follow the 
valleys up to the watershed, and have then only to traverse 
one high ridge. Three great carriage roads lead over it : the 
southern one is the road of Mount Gene'vre, G197 feet at the 
summit; the middle road is that of Mount Cenis', 6784 feet, 
and is by far the most used of all the roads over the Alps ; 
the northern carriage road is that of the Little St. Bernard'; 
its highest point is 7200 feet. 




258. At Mont Blanc the dnection of the range changes to 
east north-east, and runs through the Grisons' and Tjr'ol to 
the Great Glock'ner, in 40° 7' N. lat. and 12° 43' E. Ion., 
where the higher Alps terminate a course of 430 miles long. 
East of Mont Blanc two high ridges enclose the valley of 
Valaiae'. In the chain on the north of this valley the greatest 
Europe'an gla'cier is found, not far west of the source of the 
Rhone. Here a great part of the chain rises above the snow 
line, and is always covered -with ice, and comprises an area 
of 200 square miles. 

259. The most elevated part of this cliam lies between the 

aTenuea between France and Italy. Carrioge roatb over the Alps. ~ 258 Course 
of the highct Alps from Mont Blanc. Valley of Valaise. The great alacier. - 
859. Space between the Col de la Scigne and the Simplon. Ihe cenlial cidge. - 

a 
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Col de Sa Seigtie and the Sim'plon. The highest mountains 
ill Europe arc comprised within this space, whieh is notmore 
than 60 miles long, and where Mont Blanc, the highest of all, 
rises 15,759 feet above the level of the sea. The centr^ 
ridge of the higher Alps is jagged with peaks, pyramids, and 
needles of bare and almost perpendicular rock, nsmg trom 
aelds of perpetnal snow and rivers of ice to an elevation of 
14,000 feet. , , ■ a , t- 

260. Many parallel chains and groups send their flanks tar 
into the lower grounds. Innumerable branches, hardly lower 
than the main crest, diverge from it in all directions ; of these 
the chain of the Bernese' Alps is the highest and most ex- 
tensive. It separates at the Mount St Got'hard, in a Ime 
parallel to the principal chain, forming one of the most re- 
markable groups of monnlain scenery in Europe. 

261. An interesting part of the Alpine system is the chain 
of the Swiss Ju'ra, commencing south on the banks of the 
Rhone, and running north-east to the junction of the Ilhine 
and Aar, a distance of 160 miles, with an average breadth 
of 30 miles. The Ju'ni consists of several Jong pamllel 
chains, enclosing narrow longitudinal vaUeys. The slope 
of the Ju'ra is rapid on the Swiss side, but more gentle 
towards France ; and the ridge, as seen from a distance, pre- 
sents a regular nndulating line, with rounded, dome-hke sum- 
mits. Unlike the Alps, the chain of the Ju'ra is clothed from 
base to summit with luxuriant pine forests. 

262. At the Great Glock'ner the maui chain divides into 
two branches — the No'ric and Car'nic Alps; the latter is 
the continuation of the chief stem, At Mont Terglou it 
takes the name of Julian Alps, and runs east till it joms the 
Balkan' under the 18th meridian. 

263. The Hyrca'nian, Sudet'ic, and Carpa'thian Mountains 
form the northern boundary of these higldanda. The fiist, 
consisting of tliree parallel ridges, extends from the nght 
bank of the EhTne to the centre of Germany, about 51" N. 
lat , on the confines of Bava'ria and Bohe'mia. The Sudet'ic 
Mountains begin on the east of this group, and, afler a circuit 
of 300 miles around Bohe'mia, terminate at the small ele- 
vated plain of the Upper Oder, which connects them with 
the Carpa'thiau Mountains. The country to the south of 
these limiting chains, between them and the Alps, is covered 

260 Of Bara]le\ chains. ITie Bornsse Alps. — 2S1. The Swiss Jura. Slopes 
of the Jita. Forests. - 263. Diviaioii of the Alps at the Great Oiockner. - 
263. Northern lunil ef the Oenira! Highlauds. The Hjrcamiui MountojnB. 
Tlie Sudetic Mouutiiiis. ITic country south of these chains. Widtti of tho 
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■witli an intricate network of moimtains and plains of moderate 
elevation. Tlie width of the higher Alps is about 100 miles, 
increasing to 150 miles east of the Grisons', and to 200 miles 
between the 15th and 16tli meridians, but is not more than 
80 miles where it joins the Balkan' Mountains. 

264 The Balkiin' range extends GOO miles, from the Julian 
Alps to the Black Sea. It begins by a table land 70 miles 
long, traversed by low hills, ending in precipitous rocks 7000 
feet high. E.ugged mountains succeed to this, with snow- 
clad summits. Another table land follows, extendmg to 
Mount Arbe'lus, near the town of Sophia, where the He'mus 
Mountams begin. These run in parallel ridges, separated by 
valleys, to the Black Sea, dividing the plains between the 
Lower Dan'ube and the Propon'tis into nearly equal parts. 
The Balkan' system of mountains is every where rent by 
terrific tissiu-es across the chains and table lands, so deep 
and narrow that daylight is almost excluded. These chasms 
aiFord the safest passes across the range. 

§ 3. The Southern Peninsulas op Europe. 

265. The Spanish Peninsula consists chiefly of table 
land traversed by paraUel ridges of mountains. The Can- 
ta'brian chain extends from the Pyr'enees westward to Cape 
Finisterre', on the Atlantic. On the Spanish side of the 
Pyr'enees, gigantic sloping offsets, separated by deep valleys, 
extend to the banks of the E'hto. The Ibe'rian range di- 
verges at right angles from the Pyr'enees, and extends south- 
wards nearly through the whole of Spain. From this range 
various collateral branches again diverge, generally taking a 
south-westerly course. Of tliese the most northerly is the 
ru-^ed and romlmtic Castil'ian range, which extends into 
Portugal; then follow the Sier'ra de Toledo, the Sier-ra 
More'na and the Sier'ra Neva'da. The table land is bare 
of trees. The plains of old Castile' are bare and uncul- 
tivated, except along the banks of the rivers. The man- 
time provinces on the Mediterranean and those of Por- 
tugal are luxuriant and beautiful. Central Spain, embracing 
the two Castiles', is the most considerable table land of 
Europe, having a general elevation of 2000 feet above the 
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sea level. T!ie descent from it is, on all sides, very steep, 
and the transition from the almost treeless plains of Castile' 
to the rnUder climate and luxuriant vegeUition of the low- 
lands, at the foot of the plateau, is very striking. 

266. The Italian PfiNiMStTLA is traversed by the Ap'en- 
nines, beginning at the Mar'itime Aips, enclosing the Gulf 
of Gen'oa, and running in parallel ridges to the middle of 
Cala'bria. There they separate into two branches, one of 
which goes to Ca'po de Leu'ca, on the Gulf of Ta'ranto, the 
other to Cape Spartiven'to, in the Strait of Messi na, and 
reappearing in the Island of Sl'cily. The mountams of Sar- 
dinia and Cor'sica are outlying members of the Mar'itime 
Alps. 

267. The Grecian Peniwsula is a country of mountains. 
The chains terminate in bold, projecting headlands, which 
reach far into the sea,and reappear in the numerous islands 
and rooks that dot the coast. The Grecian mountains, like 
the Balkan', arc torn by transverse fractuies 



§ 4. NoaxiiEaN IIigklakds of Europe. 

208, The Scandina'vian System or Mountains, from 
which the peninsula takes its name, extends from the south- 
em point of Norway, along the western coast, for 1000 miles, 
in a north-east direction, terminating at Cajie North, on tlie 
Arctic Ocean. Its highest elevation is 8400 feet. The south- 
ern portion of the chain is called the Hardan'ger-fleld, and 
consists of ridges following the general direction of the range 
150 miles broad. At a distance of 360 miles from the Naze 
the mountains form a single elevated mass, called the Dov'rc- 
field, terminating in a table land 4500 feet high. It slopes 
towards the east, and plunges at once into a deep sea on the 
west. The northern section of the chain is called the Ki'olen 
Mountains. The coast of Norway is a continued series of 
rocky islands, capes, promontories, and precipitous cliffs, rent 
into fiords or chasms, which penetrate for miles into the heart ' 
of the mountains. 'Phe valleys in Sweden along the eastern 
side of the chain abound in forests and lakes. 

209. The mountains of the British Isles and those of 

266. ItHlitui pcninETiliL The ApennineB. Mountidna of SaniUnia and Corsica. 

— 267- Grecian peninanln, — 268. BoandiTUiTiaa mountains. The HHrdHnger- 
fldd- ITie DoiTC-fleld. The Kiolen Mountains. Coast of Norway. Swocleu, 

— 26S. Mountains of tlie British Isles. Scotland in the Duich-west. Scutdsh 
The 'Grampian Hills. 13cn Nevis. WcstecD part of Scotland. 
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the north-eastern parts of Iceland have a similar character, and 
follow the same general directions as those of Scandina'via, 
and are therefore considered as belonging to the same sys- 
tem. Tlie Fer'oe Islands rise at once in a table land, 2000 
feet high, hounded by precipitous chffs. The rocky islands 
of Shet'land and Ork'ney form part of the Scottish system. 
The north-west part of Scotland is a table land, from 1000 
to 2000 feet high, which ends abniptly in the sea covered 
with heath, peat mosses, and pasture. The genera! direction 
of the Scottish mountains is from south-west to north east 
divided by a long hne of lakes in the same direction extend 
ing from near the Isle of Mull completeljr across the island 
to M6r'ay Firth. The Grftm'pian Hills, with their spurs hll 
the greater part of Scotland north of the Clyde and the Forth 
Bin Mv'is, 4368 feet above tlie level of the sea is the high 
est mountain in the British Isles. The western part of Scot- 
land is a wild country. Along the Atlantic coast it bears a 
strong resemblance to that of Norway. It is thought prob- 
able that the Heb'rides Islands once formed a part of the 
main land, since they follow the same direction of the moun- 
tain system in two parallel lines of islands of rugged and 
imposing aspect. The undulating country on the borders of 
Scothind becomes higher in the west of England and north 
of Wales, where the hills arc mid, though the valleys are 
in a high state of cultivation. Ireland is mostly a moun- 
tainous country, the Atlantic coast presenting the same 
wild aspect as seen in the neighboring islands ; but it is 
rich in arable land and pasture, and abounds in fresh water 
lakes. 

270. The Ukal Chain op Moitntains, forming the boundary 
between Europe and Asia, is the only interruption in the 
level of the great northern plain, and is wholly separate 
from any other mountain system. This chain begms on the 
right bank of the U'ral River, in about the 51st parallel of 
north latitude, and runs due north to the Gulf of Ka'ra. It 
consists of three sections — the northern, middle, and south- 
ern "U'rals. Their peaks do not generally exceed 5000 feet in 
height The breadth of the range varies from 40 to 120 
miles. The descent on botli sides is so gentle that in many 
places it is diiRcult to determine where tlie plain begins. 

West of England and north of Wales. Ireland. — 270. The "Utol Mountains. 
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§ 5. The Gbeat Eiteopean Plain. 

271. The Great Eueopean Plain occupies more than two 
thirds of the continent, extending from the North Sea east- 
ward along the southern shores of the Bal'tie, as far as the 
U'ral Monntaitts, and from the shores of the Black Sea on 
the south to those of the Arctic Ocean on the north. Through 
the whole of this tract, which comprehends Holland, North 
Germany, the greater part of Prdssra, and the whole of Eu- 
rope'an Ris'sia. there scarcely occurs any elevation deserving 
the name of a bill. 

272. The mean height of the low provinces of France is 
480 feet. Mos'cow, the highest point of the Europe'an plain, 
is also 480 foet, from which the !and slopes imperceptibly 
towards the sea, both on the north and the south, till it really 
dips below its level. Holland would be overflowed were it 
not for its dikes. At Astrakan, on the Cas'piau Sea, the plain 
sinks still lower than in Holland. 

273. The Europe'an plain is highly cultivated and very 
productive in the western and middle regions and along the 
Bal'tie A lai^e portion of the plain is pasture land, and 
wide tracts are covered with forests, especially in Po'land and 
Eds'sia. The quantity of swamp and waste land in Europe 
is also great. Towards the eastern extremity the plain as- 
sumes the peculiar character of desert called steppes, a level 
wnste destitute of trees, commencing at the River Dnie'per, 
and extending along the shores of the Black Sea. 



§ 6. River Systems of Europe. 

274. Europe stands preeminent among the continents on 
account of its exten<iive water surface. Its numerous penin- 
sulas, and the deep mdentations of its coast by the ocean and 
by inland seas, render it the most accessible for commercial 
intercourse 

275. It com{ rii-es two principal water systems, each of 
Avhicli miy be subdivided into as many natural divisions, or 
basins, as it Ins piimary rivers. In the west, the Alps and 

Their extent <!ccUona Dcacent. — 271. The great European plain. Coun- 
tries included. ElcraUon —272. Foiticulai' heights. ~ 2711. Of cnltiTutod and 
waste lands StepMS — 274 The mitcr euTfaec of Europe compared with the 
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the German mountains divide the waters that flow into the 
Atlantic from those that flow into the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas. In the eastern parts, a watershed exists on the 
great plain, beginning on the northern declivity of the Car- 
pa'thian Mountains, at about the 23d meridian, in a low range 
of hills. It runs between the sources of the Dnie'per and 
Vis'tula, and winds along the plain to the Vai'dai table land, 
which is the highest point It then declines northward towards 
Lake One'ga, in about the 60th paraUel, and lastly bends 
round to the soiu-ces of the Kii'ma in the U'ral Mountains. 
The waters north of tliis watershed flow into the IJSl'tic and 
White Seas, and those on the south flow into the Black and 
Cas'pian Seas. The streams north of the general watershed 
are very numerous ; those on the south are of greater mag- 
nitude. 

276. The systems of tlie Vol'ga and Dan'uhe Rivers are 
the most extensive in Europe. The Volga has a basin com- 
prising 653,000 square miles, and is navigable throughout 
most of its course. It rises in a small lake on the slopes of 
the Vul'dai table land, at an elevation of 550 feet, and falls 
into the Cfts'pian Sea, which is 83 feet below the level of the 
Black Sea ; so that it has a descent of 633 feet in a course 
of 2000 miles. It carries to the Cas'pian one seventli of all 
the river water of Europe. The U'ral River also falls mto 
the cas'pian. 

277. The Daniibe drams a surface of 312,000 square mfles, 
traversing the whole of Southern Germany, Hungary, and 
Turkey. It receives 60 navigable tributaries, among which 
are the Inn, the Drave, the Siive, the Theiss, and the FrOth. 
The quantity of water discharged by the Dfin'ube is neaily 
equal to that of all the other rivers flowing into the Black 
Sea. Il rises in tho Black Forest, in Germany, at an eleva- 
tion of 2850 feet, giving it a current of considerable velocity, 
which, with rocks and rapids, impedes its navigation in maiiy 
places. From Orso'va to the Black Sea it flows in a gentle 
current, and is navigable for large vessels. Its length is 1725 
miles. The Dnie'per and Dnies'ter also flow into the Black 
Sea. The Don falls into the Sea of Az'of. 

278. The River Po rises on the confines of France, from 
Mount Vi'so in the Alps, and flows eastward to the Adriatic. 
It divides the extensive and rich plain of Lomhardy into two 

north Qf this watPTHhed. South. Contrast.-276. The Tolga and Danube 
Byatems. Basin of the Volga. Ito source and termu^ton. Descent Vol. 
nine The Ural Bivcr. — 277. BTsin of lie Dannbe. Chief tnbutnii™. Vol- 
uuieofwator SoOTce. Length. Dnieper and Dniester. Don,-278. Desenbt 
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neatly equal parts, and is the great receptacle for the streams 
flowing south from the Alps, and for those that flow north 
from a part of the Ap'ennine range. This plain is about 2S0 
miles long, and from 30 to 120 miles wide, including the 
whole of the Lombar'do-Vene'tian kingdom, the central por- 
tion of Sardinia, most of Par'ma and Mo'dena, and the 
northern parts of the Pa'pal States. 

279. The Rhone River rises in Switzerland, west of Mount 
St Got'hard, at an elevation of 5780 feet, and flows, at first, 
westerly to the Lake of Gene'va. On leaving the lake it 
takes a south-west direction, passing between the Alps and 
Jil'ra chain into France, till it receives the waters of the 
Saone coming from the north. From thence it flows south, 
and enters the Gulf of Lyons by foiu- mouths. Its length is 
645 miles. The Cevennes' Mountains form the western 
boundary of the basin of the Rhone, and the Alps the east- 
em. This river passes throngh one of the most beautiful 
and delightful regions of the world. It is one continued 
vineyard, sheltered by mountains from 500 to 2000 feet height, 
and dotted all over with large towns, villages, cottages, and 
neat villas. 

280. The Rivers op Spain form as unportant a feature as 
its mountains. The Dofi'ro and the Ta'gus, rising in the 
Ibe'rian chain, traverse the two central plains, and flow 
through Portugal into the Atlantic. The Guadia'na, on its ap- 
proach to Portugal, forms the boundary between it and Spain. 
The Guadalquivir' is wholly within Spain, and has on its 
banks the cities of Cfirtova and Seville', with Ca'diz not far 
from its mouth. It is the only river in Spain of much com- 
mercial importaace. The E'bro, from the Cantab'rian Moun- 
tains in the north, flows south-east into the Mediterranean. 

281. The greater part of France is composed of river ba- 
sins, separated by mountains and hills, which expand into 
plains as they approach the coast Besides the Rhone, here- 
tofore described, there is the Garonne' in the south, and the 
Loire (Lwar) in the centre, both flowing into the Bay of 
Biscay ; the Seine in the north-west, flowing into the Engbsh 
Channel ; and the Rhine on the eastern bourdary. 

282. The Rhine deserves a more particulai description. 
It is formed in the Grisons' by the union of three streams ; 

thePo. EiteDtoftheplainofLombardy. — 379-ThGRhono. Basteni and west- 
ern boundary of its basin. Of the regions watered by this river. — 280. Rivets 
ofSptdn. 'llie Ouadiaquivir. The Ebro. ™" ■>-—-•-" 

le basin of tbe Khino. Com 
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the first of which issues from the north side of Mount St. 
Got'hard, at an elevation of 6580 feet; and flowing north, re- 
ceiving many torrents and streams in its descent, it enters 
Lake Constance. Leaving the lake at the west end, it flows 
westward to Schaffhail'sen, and 3 miles below it falls over a 
ledge of rocks 80 feet in height, forming the celebrated cata- 
ract of the Ehein'fells. The river keeps its western course 
through a rocky valley as far as Basle, which is 827 feet 
above the level of the North Sea, and is the point of division 
between the Upper and Lower Rhine. Here, turning north, 
its navigation commences ; and leaving Switzerland, it forms 
the boundary between France and Ba'den, flowing on north 
and north-west through Germany and Holland, till it falls into 
the North Sea. Its length is 600 miles. The chief tributa- 
ries of the Rhine are the Aar above Biisle, and the Neck'ar, 
Mayne, Moselle', and Meilse, below. The basin drained by 
the Rhine and its affluents comprises more than 65,260 square 
miles. In a commercial point of view the Rhine is, perhaps, 
the most important river in Europe, owing to the numerous 
states to which it affords a water conveyance. The whole 
of Holland is a collection of deltoid islands, formed by the 
Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt 

283. The great plain which forms the north of Germany, 
Prils'sia, and Po'land is traversed by several large rivers and 
their tributaries. The We'ser rises on the northern slope of 
the Khon'gebir'ge, and flowing north for 250 miles, falls into 
the North Sea. The Elbe, a large and important river, flows 
from the Bohe'mian Mountains, generally in a north-west 
course, for 550 miles, and also falls into the North Sea. The 
O'der rises in Mora'via, from the Sudet'ic and Carpa'tbian 
Mountains, at an elevation of 1800 feet, and flows north- 
west through the centre of Pr6s'sia to the Bal'tic Sea. The 
Vis'tnla rises in Mora'via, in a branch of the Carpa'thians, 
near the frontier of Gali'cia, and flows northerly through the 
centre of Po'land into the Gulf of Dant'zic, an arm of the 
Bai'tic Sea. Its length is 530 miles. 

284. The principal rivers which drain the western and 
northern paits of iWis'sia are the Nie'men, which flows into 
the Bal'tic; the DQ'na, into the Gulf of Ri'ga; the One'ga, 
Dwl'na, and Mezene', into the "White Sea ; and the Petscho'ra, 
into the Arctic Ocean. 

285. Throughout the lowlands of Europe the navigable 

morcial importar 
Prussia, and Tol: 
tula.— iM. Itivc 
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streams are connected by numerons canals, which greatly 
facilitate the inland navigation. The river systems of the 
British Isles, in connection with their canals, afford facilities 
for transportation not exceeded by those of any other country. 
The surface of England is traversed by a network of water- 
courses equal in extent to 5430 miles. 

§ 7. Lakes of Europe. 

280. The lakes of Europe may be gronped into two sys- 
tems — those of the great northern plain, and those of the 
mountain mass. The chief of those in the lowlands are the 
Lake Lado'ga and Lake One'ga, of Ktis'sia, and Lake Wen'ner 
and Lake Wet'ter of Sweden. A large part of Finland is 
covered with lakes. 

287. The mountain system of lakes comprehends those 
of the PJr'enees, the Alps, and the Ap'ennines. The lakes 
of the Pyr'enees ate chiefly on the French side. There is 
scarcely a valley in the Alpine range without its sheet of 
water. The most elevated is that of Lake Toiib, 7200 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

288. There are more lakes on the north than on the south 
side of the Alps : the German valleys are full of them. The 
Lake of Gene'va, from its situation, the pure azure of its 
waters, and the sublime mountain scenery, is the largest and 
most beautiful of all the Alpine lakes. Its surface contains 
about 240 square miles ; it is 1230 feet above the level of the 
sea, and in one place is 1012 feet deep. There are also the 
lakes Lucerne', Brienz', Con'stance, and the Italian lakes 
Co'mo, Maggio're, Luga'no, and Gar'da. These lakes are fed 
by rivers rising in the glii'ciers of the higher Alps, and many 
large rivers flow from them. 



§ 8. Geology op Europe. 

289. Among the chief primary rocks of the great table 
land of Europe are granite, gneiss, and sienite. In the Al- 
pine ranges west of St. Gothard, calcareons rocks abound, 
often intermixed witli clay slate and mica slate ; east of St. 

nf the Gritisli Isles. — 286. Two systems of lakes in Europe. Chief of tha 
loivhuid bkes. — 2tt7. Mountain lakes. Lnkts of the I'ytenecs. Alpine lakes. 
— «« t.:,iroo nnMi. nf 11.0 ii™, I ..1,= nf r;„ — -^ OthcT important lakes. 
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Gothard the central chain is accompanied by lofty calcareous 
ranges, full of caverns. Granite is abundant in most Euro- 
pean countries where primary formations are met with ; 
(rneiss is the rock in which the Saxon, Bohemian, and Aus- 
tralian metallic veins are situated. Transition limestone, 
wliich furnishes some of the best ornamental marbles, occurs 
in the north and west of England, south of France, the Alps 
and Pyrenees ; graywacke, in which numerous metallic ores 
reside, abounds in Germany, Transylvania, the north of Italy, 
Sea. Coal exists extensively in the British Islands, Sweden, 
France, Germany, Bohemia, &c. ; chalk is a formation almost 
peculiar to Europe, extending throughout the greater part of 
England, the north of France, and parts of Poland, Russia, 
Sweden, and Spain. Tertiary beds, contaming a great num- 
ber of fossils, exist in various parts of Europe; the most 
noted are those of the London and Paris basins. Mineral 
springs in great variety abound in Europe. 



Table or Minerals of Eukope. 

Diamonds. — Jlusitia., 

Other Pkeoious Stones. — Bohemia, Hunnary, Tranaylvania, and 8aK<my. 

Gold, — Buesia, Auetiia, Hungary, and Sardinia. 

SiLVEK. — Austria, Hungary, Saxony, HanpTer, Turkey, Greece, Prossia, Eng- 
land, France, Sweden, Norway, and Sardinia. 

Tin. — Eneland, Saxony, and Bohemia. 

MebcdbI. — Spain, Austria, Bavaria, 

Copper. — Great Britain and Ireland, Busaa, Aualria, Sweden, Norway. Tur- 
key, Greece, Prussia, Spain, France, and Hanoyer. 

laON.— Europe, (eTcry where.) 

Lead. — Spain, Great Britain and Ireland, Austria, Prussia, Hanover, France, 
Saxony, aod Sardinia. 

ZiNO. .-England, Belgium, Prussia, and Austria. 

Coal. — Great Britain and Ireland, Belgium, France, Prussia, and Austria. 

Salt. — Russia, Austria, France, Spain, Great Britain and Ireland, Portugal. 
Prussia, Turkey, Sardinia, Bavaria, Italy, Norway, Sweden, and 
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§ 9. Questions for Review. 

290. What is there remarkable in the contdur' of Europe ? 
What is the principal feature in the reliefe ? 
What proportion of the surface of Europe is water ? 
Into how many and what principal divisions may the surface be divided ? 
What three groups or ranges compose the Central Highlands ? 
Which is the western range ? Its average height ? 
What mountains in France P 
What ia the extent of the Alps Moimtains ? 

What are the atualion and height of Mont Blanc ? Course of the 
Alps &om Mont Bliinc to the Great Ol5ck'ner ? 
Where is the greatest Enrope'an glii'oier found P 
By what is the central ridge of the higher Alps characterized ? 
At what jxiint do the Bernese' Alps diverge aom the main crest ? 
Describe the Ju'ra Mountdns. 

What two branches diverge from the Great Glock'ner ? 
What mountains form the northern boundary of the Central Highlands P 
Where is the Balkan' range P 
What is their chaiactei'? 
Of what does the Spanish peninsula consist P 
Name the principal ridges that traverse the peninsula. 
What mountains traverse the Itolian peninsula ? 
What islands are considered as outlying portions of the M.ir'ilime Alps ? 
What is the eliaraeter of the Grecian peninsuk ? 
Describe tiie Scandina'vian Mountains. 
What characterizes the Norwe'^an coast ? 
What other mountdns ai-e considered as belonging to tlic ScandinaMin 

Which is the h^hest summit of the British Isles ? 
What chain running nortli and south separates Asia from Europe ? 
What chain running east and west P 

How much of the continent is comprised in tiie great European plain ? 
What countries are included in this tract ? 
What is the elevation of this plain above the sea ? 
Where are tiie steppes, or desert parts ? 
How many chief water systems in Europe ? 
What forms the watershed between tiiem P 
Describe the basin of the VoI'jei. 

Describe the basin of the DSn'ube. The valley of the Po, Tlie ralley 
of the Rhone. 

Describe the river system of Spam. 

What rivers in France besides the Rhone ? 

Give a description of the Ithine and its affluents. 

By what rivers is the great plain of Europe traversed ? 

Chief rivers of Western and Northern Russia ? 

Extent of the water courses of England ? 

Which are the principal lowland lakes of Europe ? 

On which side of the crest of the Alps and Pjr'enees are lakes most 
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Which is the most elevated of the Alpine lakes ? 

Describe lake Gene^ra. 

Itt what country are lakes Lucerne', Brifinz, and C6n'stance ? 

Where are lakes Co'mo, Maggio're, Luga'iio, and GSr'da ? 

On what sea is the lowland of Germany ? 

What two peninsulas are connected with the Alps P 

What volcanoes in Italy and its islands ? 

What mountainous peninsula in Northern Europe ? 

Are its mountains smgle or in ranges ? 

What lai^ river rises in the Central Highknds and flows towards the 

What two others in the Alps flowing north-west and south-west? 

Which river Jlows from the southern declivity of the Alps ? 

In what ridge of land do most of the rivers of the north-easfem low- 

Into what seas do they flow ? 

Where are the Meuse' and Scheldt ? 

Where do the east and west branches of the Volga respectively rise ? 

What river of A^ flows from the U'lal Mountains ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SPECIAL GfiOGRAPIIY OF ASIA. 
PREPAKATORY EXEKCiSES ON THE MaF OP Asifl 

291. How ia Awa bounded ? 

What branches of the Arctic Ocean indent the north of Asia ? 

What branches of the Pacific in the east P 

What islands skirt the Pacific coast ? 

What chain of islands extends from Kamtchat'ka to Aliaa'ka P 

What branches has the CSii'na Sea ? 

What branches of the In'dian Ocean indent tJie south P 

Mention the branches of (he Ara'bian Sea. 

What is the enteince of the Hed Sea ? 

How is Ceylon' separated from the main land P 

How is Suma'tra separated from the main landP 

What strait between SumS'tia and Ja'va ? 

How are Bornfe'o and CSl'ebes separated ? 

What passage between Fomw'sa and the main land P 

What between the Jap3n' Isles and CorS'a ? 

What between tiie Saghii'hen Island and Mantchdd'riaP 

Name the chief islands between Asia and Austra'lia, 

Where is the Island of Cy'prus ? 

Name the chief islands north of Asia. 

What groups of islands in tlie Bay of Bengitl' ? 

What groups west and south-west of Hin<k>stan' ? 

What Qiree great peninsulas in the south of Asia ? 

What is the southern cape of Hindostitn' ? 

What tiu:ee capes of In'do-Chi'na P 

Wiiat is the eastern cape of Ara'bia ? 

What peninsulas on the eastern coast of Asia P 

What IS their general direction from lie coast? 

How is Kamtchafka bounded p 

How is CorC'a bounded ? 

What is the southern point of Kamtchat'ka P 

What cape terminates Asia at Behr'ing's Straits P 

Which is the most northern cape of Asia ? 

Which is the most southern cape ? 

How is Malay'a connected with the mainland? 

What is the southern point of Ceylon' ? 

Between vibal parallels is Aaa ? 

(98) 
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Through what zones does it extend P 

What country in Northern Ask? 

What countries in Centrol Asia ? 

What three countries south of ToorkistSn' ? 

Which ia the most western country of Aaa ? 

What are the divisions of the Chinese' empire P 

What are the divisions of In'do-Chi'na ? 

What island empire east of Asia ? 

What is the direction of the coast line of Hindostitn' P 

How are these coasts distinguished? 



5 1. Extent and General Featuiles of Asia. 

292. The continent of Asia was the earliest inhabited by 
man; it is the largest, and in many respects the most inter- 
esting portion of the earth. The Arctic Ocean is on its north- 
ern border. On the nortli-east it approaches the American 
continent, from which it is separated by Behjr'ing's Straits ; 
On the east it is washed by the Pacific Ocean ; south by the 
Indian Ocean ; and on the west it is limited by Europe and 
Africa. It is sejiaiated from Africa by the Gulf of A'den, 
Strait of Babelman'deb, and the Ked Sea, and is united to 
it by the Isthmus of Sft'ez. It is separated from Europe by 
the Meditenanean, the Arehipel'ogo, the Dardanelles^ the 
Miir'mora, the Bos'porus, the Black Sea, the crest of the 
Cauca'siau Mountains, the Cas'pian Sea, the U'ral Eiver, 
and the Xl'ral chain of mountains to the Sea of Ka'ra. It 
lies between the parallels of 1° and 78° N. lat., and between 
the meridians of 26° E. and 168° W. Ion. Its superficial 
a^ea is estimated at 17.500,000 square miles, and its line of 
coast is 35,000 miles, or 600 square miles of surface to one 
mile of coast. 

293. The body of Asia comprises the national divisions of 
Sibe'ria, Toorkistan', Cliinese' Tartary, Chl'na, Tibet'. Af- 
ghanistan', Beloochistan'. and Per'sia. On the south are the 
peninsulas of Ara'bia, Hindostan', and In'do-Chi'na; on the 
east Kamtchat'ka and Core'a ; and on the west Asiatic Tur- 
key, Asia is penetrated on its southern and eastern margins 
by several branches of tlie ocean In the south are the Ara- 

232. AaiA. Asia comparea witli otlier cnnliBenls Boundaries. Wattars 
between Asia and Atriea. Isthmos uiiiUni^ them How scporated from 
Europe i Extent. Area. Coaat line — J93 ftationil diYision-. S^sas, gulfe, 
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biaii Sea, Gulf of Oman', Per'sian Gulf, Bay of Bengal', Giilf 
of Siam', Chi'iia Sea, and Gulf of Tonkin' ; and in the east 
are the Yellow Sea, Japan' Sea, and Okhotsk' Sea. The 
snrface of the continent presents a vast pile of highlands and 
plateaus, occupying the entire centre, with extensive broad 
and low plains on the north, ajid lowlands of less extent on 
the east and soutli. 



§ 2. Mountain Systems op Asia. 

294. The Asiatic portion of the great mountain zone of the 
old world comprises several important ranges. Tracing the 
highlands from the western limit of Asiatic Turkey, where 
the Balkan' system in Europe is interrupted by the Darda- 
nelles' and the Sea of Mar'mora, we find successively, in oue 
general direction eastward, the Tau'rns Mountains in Turkey, 
the Elboora' Mountains in Persia, and the Paropami'san and 
Hln'doo-Koosh Mountains in Afghanistan', which extend as 
far as the Vale of Cashmere'. Here begins the Hinialay'a 
chain, taking a direction east-south-east to the 94th meridian, 
where the Brahmapoo'tra River intersects it; thence it bends 
east, mrming across Chi'iia, to terminate in the Island of 
Formo'sa. 

295. North of these ranges are the Altai' Mountains, com- 
mencing on the right bank of the Ir'tysh Biver, in about the 
48th parallel of north latitude. They at first divide into three 
chains, forming a knot in the region of Lake Bal'kal, where 
its highest points rise to 10,000 feet The principal chain 
continues on, in an irregular line, east-north-east, under tho 
names of Yablon'noi and Stan'novoi Mountains, to East Cape, 
at Behr'ing's Straits. The Altai' chain is a succession of 
terraces descending from the great central plateau, and end- 
ing in promontories on the Siberian plains. 

296. The mean height of the Himalay'a range is not less 
than 16,000 feet. In this system are found the loftiest sum- 
mits in the "world. The peak of Kunchingin'ga, on the 
north-west of Bootan', is 28,17B feet high — the liighest yet 
ascertained. The Dhawalaghi'ri, situated on the border of 
Nepfiul', about 400 miles west of the former, is 23,080- feet 

and bap on the south. Bast. Eeliefe of the continent. — 29*. The great 
mountain zone from the west of Asia Minor to the Vole of Cashmere. The 
Himalaya range. — 295. The Altai Mountains. Descent of the Altiu chain 
from the central plateau. — 296. Mean height of the Himalaya range. Mount 
Kuncbhigin^a. Dhawal^hiii Begion of the loftiest peaks of the Himalaya. - 
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high. All the highest peaks of this range are between the 
gorges of the Indus and Bralimajjoo'tra Rivers. 

297. In the course of 
the Himalay'a two re- 
markable knots occur. 
Tlie western knot is north 
of Hindostan', where the 
Hin'doo Koosh meets 
the Himalay'a, with the 
Beloor' chain branching 
off towards the nortb, 
aadthe SolymSim' chain 
towards the south. The 
eastern knot is east of 
Bootfi-n', where the Brah- 
mapoo'tra cuts through 
the range. It is formed 
by a chain setting off 
towards the north-east, 
through Chinese Tar- 
tary, and five chains 
towards the south, ex- 
tending in a divergent 
direction through t!ie 
Peninsula of In'do-Chi'- 
na, leaving large and fer- 
tile kingdoms between 
them. One of these, 
the West Siamese' ridge, 
is the longest, reaching 
to Cape Roma'uia, at 
the southern extremity 
of Malay'a, and trace- 
able through the Island 
of Suma'tra. 

29S. The Kuen'-l(in 
Mountains, north of the 
Himalay'a, seem to be 
a continuation of the 
lEn'doo Koosh, pursu- 
ing an easterly direc- 
tion. The Thi'an-Shiin' 

the fir?t knot. Situation 
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Mountains, north of the Kuen'-liiii, extend east from tlie 
northern extremity of the Beloor' chain, along the 42d paral- 
lel of north latitude. 

299. In Hindostan' the Western Ghauts hordcr the Mala- 
bar' coast, at an elevation of 3000 feet, while the Eastern 
Ghauts run along the Coroman'del coast, forming a gradual 
descent from the table lands to the lowlands. 

300. The Peninsula of Kamtchat'ka is formed by a spur 
of the Altai' chain. It has a double row of active volcanoes 
on the eastern coast, some as high as 14,000 feet. Numerous 
islands extend from Kamtchfit'ka along the coast of Asia to 
the .Malay' Peninsula, forming a volcanic band. They are 
generally long and narrow, and comprise the Koo'rile Islands, 
Japan' Isles, Loo-Ch66' Islands, Formo'sa, Philip'pine Islands, 
the Molue'cas, and Borne'o. 

301. The lofty range of the Cauca'sian Mountains, which 
extends for 700 miles between the Black and Cas'pian Seas, 
is an outlying member of the Asiatic highlands, and, like the 
U'ral, belongs in common to both Asia and Europe. 



§ 3. Plateaus op Asia. 

302. The table lands of Asia may be divided into two great 
portions — the Oriental plateau, or table land of Tibet', and 
the plateau of Iran, or table land of Persia. 

303. The Oriental plateau is bounded on the south by the 
Himalay'a Mountains, which separate it from the luxuriant 
plains of Hindostan' ; on the north by the Altai' Mountains, 
which separate it from the plains of Sibe'ria ; on the west 
by the Beloor' Mountains, which separate it from Toorkistin' ; 
on the north-east by the Khingiin' Mountains, which separate 
it from Mantchou'ria ; and on the south-east by mountain 
lands, which cover a great portion of Chi'na. This plateaii 
has an area of 7,600,000 square miles, and a mean height of 
14,000 feet. It is traversed from west to east by the Kuen'- 
lun and Thi'an-Shan' ranges". 

30i. The mountain valley of Tibet' is enclosed between 
the Himalay'a chain on the south and the Kuen'-liln on the 
north ; Tungoot', or Chinese' Tartary, lies between the Kuen'- 

tains. The Thian-Shan Mountains. - 399. The Western Ghauta. Eastern 
Ohauts. — 300. PeninBula of Kamtchatka. Islands along the eastern coast of 
Asia —301 The Caucasian Mountains. — 302. Division of the table lands of 
AbIb. — 803. Limits of the Orientalplateau. Extent of its area. Mean height. 
Mountain raises. — 304. Tibet. Tungoot. Mongolia. Breadth of this pla- 
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lim and the Thi'aii-Sh5n, and Mongolia between the Tlii'an- 
Shati and the Altai' ranges. The breadth of the plateau on 
the west is from 700 to 1000 miles; on the east it is 2000 
miles. In Little Tibet' it attains an elevation of 12,000 feet, 
descending to 4000 towards its northern border. 

305. The country of Tibet', between the Himalay'a and 
Knen'-liln, consists of rocky, mountainous ridges, extending 
from north-west to south-east, separated by long valleys, in 
which flow the upper portions of the In'dus, Siit'ledge, and 
Brahraapoo'tra. The table lands of Chinese' Tartary, which 
lie beyond the Kaen'-Wn Mountains, arc less elevated and 
more fertile than Tibet'. Of Mongo'lia, between the Tlii'an- 
Shan' and the Altai', little is known. _ Its grassy steppes are 
pasture grounds for die wandering Kir'ghis of Tartary. 

306. The remarkable feature of the Oriental plateau is the 
Desert of Co'bi, or Sha'rao, which occupies 300,000 square 
miles in the eastern portion. The summer sun is scorching, 
and no rain falls; but in winter it is intensely cold, because 
the hills to the north are too low to screen tliem from the 
polar winds. 

307. The plateau of Iran' is oblong, extending from the 
shores of Asia Minor (o the HIn'doo-Koosh' and the Soly- 
mSun' Mountains. It covers an area of 1,700,000 square 
miles, generally about 4000 feet above the sea, and in some 
places 7000 feet. Anato'lia, the most western part of this 
plateau, 3000 feet elevation, is traversed by short chains and 
broken groups of mountains, separated by fertile vaUeys. 
The Titu'rus Mountains form the southern border. The 
table land becomes more elevated eastward, in Arme'nia and 
Koordistan'. Mount Ar'arat is here, 17,212 feet high, with 
its summit shrouded in perpetual snow. The plateau of 
Iran' is bounded for 1000 mites, along the Persian Gulf and 
Sea of Ambia, by a mountainous belt, as far as the mouth 
of the In'dus, descending in terraces from the table land to 
the narrow shores of the gulf 

308. Excepting the provinces bordering on the Caspian 
Sea and in the Paropami'san range, Tersia is a desert 
country. A great salt desert occupies 27,000 square miles 
in the province of Khorassan', and south of it is the large 
sandy desert of Kirman'. The greater part of Beloochistftn' 
is a lifeless plain, over which the red sand is drifted by the 

teau. Elevation in Tibet, — 305. Tin 
the Kuen-lun Mountains. Of Mona 
plateau of Iran, Of A 
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north wi ad into ridges often 12 feet high. In Afghanistan' 
there is little cultivation, except on the banks of rivers; 
but towards the north-east the plains and valleys among the 
offsets of the Hin'doo-Koosh' are of surprising loveliness and 
beauty. 



§ 4. Declivities and Plains or Asia. 

309. All the country north and cast of the Cas'pian Sea, 
and between the U'ral and Altai' mountains, presents a dead 
level of thin bnt luxuriant pasture, called the Kir'ghis steppes. 
Imtaense herds of cattle, horses, and camels roam over them 
while covered with verdure, but in winter they become track- 
less fields of snow. 

310. Sibe'ria is either a dead level, or an undulating sur- 
face of more than 7,000,000 square miles, commencing at the 
base of the Altai' Mountains and descending towards the 
Arctic Ocean. It is chiefly composed of vast steppes, some 
fertile, some desert, and others marshy, and is traversed by 
numerous rivers, many of whose valleys are fertile. Some 
of the southern regions produce grain and grass. The low- 
lands, lying south of the great mountain zone, are much 
broken by its offsets, by separate groups of mountains, and 
by deep indentations of bays and large seas. The country 
of Mantchou'ria, lying immediately south of the Yablon'noi 
Mountains, is similar in aspect to Sibe'ria. It is partly in- 
tersected by mountains and covered by dense forests. To- 
wards Core'a the country is more fertile. 

311. Chi'iia is tlie most productive country on the face of 
the earth. Its eastern part is an alluvial plain of 200,000 
square miles. The greater part of the plain is occupied by 
rice and garden grounds. The tea plajit grows on a low 
range of hills between the 30th and 32d parallels of latitude. 

312. The In'do-Chinese' Peninsula has an area of 77,700 
square miles, and projects 1500 miles into the ocean. Ex- 
tensive plains lie between the offsets descending from the 
east end of the Himalay'a. Magnificent rivers intersect these 
plains, whose soil tliey have brought down from tho table 
land of Tibet'. 

313. The plains of Hindostiin' extend 2000 miles along the 

Afglianiatan. — 809. Country north, and east of the Caapian Sea. Summer and 
winwr. — 310. Of Sibotia. Chiefly what ! Lowlands south of the mountain 
Bone. Mantchouria. — Sll. China. The tea plsnt. — 312. The Peninsula of 
InSo-CJuna. — 313. Plains of Hiudostan. Valley of the Giuiees. — 8H. The 
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eouthern slopes of the Himalay'a, between the Brahmapoo'txa 
and the In'dns, and terminate on the south in the Bay of 
BengSl', the table land of tha Dec'oan, and the Ara'bian Sea. 
The valley of the Gan'ges is one of the richest on the globe, 
and is under a high state of cultivation. The ascent of the 
plain of the Gan'ges from the Bay of Bengal' is so gradual, 
tlmt Serampore', nearly at the foot of the Iliniaiay'a, is only 
1100 feet higher than Calcttt'ta. 

314. The Peninsula of Hindostan' is occupied by the tri- 
angular-shaped table land of the Dec'can, which is much 
lower, and wholly separate from the plateau of Tibet'. It 
has the ranges of the Gh&uts on the west and east, and the 
Vind'hya and Sautpoo'ra ridges on the north. Its surface, 
which has an elevation of 3000 to 4000 feet, is a combina- 
tion of plains, ridges of rocks, and insulated flat-topped hills. 
The peninsula terminates with the table land of Mysore', 
7000 feet above the sea, surrounded by the Blue Mountains, 
which rise 3000 feet higher. The western or Malabar' coast 
is rocky, but in many parts well cultivated, and its mountains 
covered with forests. On the eastern or Coramftu'del coast, 
tiie mountains are bare and lower, and the wide plains are 
generally parched. The Island of Ceylon' is almost joined 
to the main land by sand banks and small islands, between 
which the ■water is at times quite shallow. It has a rich and 
fertile soil, lofty momitaius, numerous streams, and native 
forests. 

315. Another range of table lands extends from the south- 
ern border of Koordistiin', through Syria, gradually spread- 
ing as it proceeds south, until it fills the Peninsula of Ara'bia. 
The northern part is the Syrian plateau, and the southern is 
the Arabian pfetean. The plateau of Syria descends gradn- 
aJly towards the Syrian desert on the east. It is crossed by 
mountains, and is divided by a remarkable chasm wliich ex- 
tends from the Tfiu'rus Mountains to the Gnlf of Ak'aba, the 
eastern arm of the Red Sea. The northern part of this 
chasm, or valley, contains the Eiver Jor'dau, Lake of Tibe'- 
rias, and Dead Sea. At the Lake of Tibe'rias it is 329 feet 
below the Mediterranean, and at the Dead Sea the depres- 
sion is 1312 feet The southern portion of the Syrian plateau 
contains the mountain land of Palestine, with the lowland 
coast of Philis'tia. It is divided into GSl'ilee in the north, 
Sama'ria in the centre, and Judea in the south. Between 

Deccan. Its linute. Surface. Mysore. Malabar coast. Coromandiil coast. 
Ceylon. — 315, Plateaus of Syria, and Arabia. Describe the plateau of Sjria. 
Remarkable chasm. Lake of Tibcriaa and Bend Sea. Pakstine. Its diiia- 
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the Gulfs of Ak'aba and Sfi'ez the moniitiiiii group of Si'nai 
is aitaated. 

316. The Arabian piateau is aepnmted from the Syrian 
by the Eamle'ah Mountains. The interior appears to be a 
genuine table laud traversed by mountains, but forming one 
great desert, without trees or rivers, or scarcely any vegeta- 
tion. The south-west portion is called Arabia Felix, or " The 
Happy," on account of its fertility. The narrow lowlands 
which border the table lands of Arabia and Persia are in- 
tensely hot 



§5. EivER Systems op Asia. 

317. Asia contains many large river systems. The only 
one of importance in Western Asia is that of the Euphra'tes 
and Ti'gris. Its basin comprises an area of 230,000 square 
miles. The Euphra'tes rises in two sources, one in the in- 
terior of Arme'nia not far from Mount Ar'arat, the other in 
the mountains of Erzroom', on the table land. The whole 
river then descends in rapids through the Tiu'rws Mountains 
south-easterly across the plains of Mesopota'mia. The Ti'- 
gris has its principal source in the mountains of Arme'nia, 
and west of Lake Van. Its first course is rapid, but in the 
plains its current is slow. Near to the city of Bflg'dad, the 
Ti'gris and Euphra'tes approach to within 12 miles of each 
other, and from this point they run nearly parallel for more 
than 100 miles. They unite above Easso'i-ah, and form one 
stream, which tlows into the Persian Gulf. In the plains of 
Mesopota'mia are the sites of the ancient cities of Nin'cveh 
and Bab'ylon. 

318. From the southern side of the Oriental plateau and 
its mountain barriers, a great system of rivers descends, com- 
prising six rivers of the iirst ruEignitude, besides many others, 
and conveying to the ocean a greater volume of water than 
all the remaining rivers of the continent They are the 
Indus, the Gan'ges, the Brahmapoo'tra, tlie Irrawti'dy, the 
Menam', and the Cambo'dia. 

319. The Indus Kiver has its origin on the northern 
declivity of the Himalay'a, not far from Lake Man'sarowar', 
and taking a W. N. W. course, runs through the valley 

ions. Sinid. — 316. AraHan plateau. Arabia Felix. — 317. Chief river Byateni 
in Western Asia. Doscribe tlie Euphrates. The T^ria. Union of the Eu- 

Ebrates and Tigris. Sites of ancient cities. — 318. Rivet systems south of tbe 
'rieutal plateau. Names of the six largest rivers. — 319. Deetribe Ihe Indus. 
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of little Tibet', and, intei'secting the great Himalay'a cliaiu in 
about 35° N. lat., and 74° E. Ion., west of the Valley of Cash- 
mere', it descends south-west to tlie plains of the Punjab'. 
The Slllt'ledge, the chief tributajy of the Indus from the east, 
springs from the sacred lakes in the Valley of Tibet', and 
flojirs westward along tlie valley. At about 75° E, Ion, it 
also breaks through the Himalay'a Mountains, descends 
sonth-west to the plains of tlie Punj&h', and, after receiving 
several large stieams, it joins the Indus above Mittiin'. The 
Plains of ttie Punjab', so called from being watered by "the 
five rivers," is one of the most valuable countries in the East 
■ From Mittiin' the Indus iiows on sontherly, and empties into 
the Sea of Arabia by several mouths. Its length is 1650 
miles, and it drains an area of 400,000 square miles. 
• 320. The Gan'ges and Brahmapoo'tra form a double sys- 
tem. They rise on opposite sides of the Himalay'a, not far 
from each other, but each has its own basin, and flows through 
the greater part of its course independent of the other. 

321. The Gan'ges flow^ at once in a very rapid stream, 120 
feet wide, from a perpendicular ^vall of ice, about 200 miles 
N. N. W. of D61'hi, and at an elevation of 13,800 feet above 
the sea. Many streams from the southern slope of the Him- 
alay'a unite at Hurdwar' to form the great body of the 
Gan'ges, It flows on in a south-easterly course through the 
plains of Bengal', receiving on its way 20 tributaries of con- 
siderable size. About 220 miles from the Bay of Bengfil', 
into which the Gan'ges flows, it divides into many channels 
and branches, forming an intricate maze over a large delta, 

322. The BraJimapoo'tra. rises near the sources of the S6t'- 
ledge and In'dus, m about 30° N, lat., and 82° E. loa. It 
flows easterly under the name of Sanpoo', through the great 
valley of Eastern Tibet', till it reaches the SOtJi meridian, 
where it makes a sudden bend to the south, cutting through 
the Himalay'a chain, and enters Upper Ass&m'. Here it is 
first called the Brahmapoo'tra, the " Ofispring of Brah'ma ; " and 
taking a south-westerly course, it enters the plains of Bengal', 
where branches of it unite with those of die Gan'ges, about 
40 miles from the coast The two rivers enter the Bay of 
Bengal' by difierent channels. The length of the Brahma- 
poo'tm is estimated at 1500 miles. The basins of these two 
great rivers contain an area of 630,000 square miles, 

323. The river system of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 

Describe the SutleAre. Plnins of the Punjab. The Indus below Mitlun.— 
321). The Gangoa and Bftthmi ■"■■ - • - ^ ,. . . 

streams at Hurdwar. Course 
822, Brahmapootra from its 
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comprises several largo rivers flowing through the great val- 
leys that extend from the north to the soiith, with singular 
uniformity, between the chains of mountains which are no 
less uniform, and spreading ont like a fan as they approach 
the sea. The three largest rivers are the Irrawa'dy, which 
waters the Bir'man empire, and falls into the Bay of Bengal' ; 
the Menam', or River of Siam' ; and the Cambo'dia, m the 
east of Annam'; the last two falling into t!ie Gulf of Siftm' 
and the Chl'na Sea. All the rivers of this part of Asia are 
subject to periodical inundations, which fertUize the plams at 
the expense of the mountains. ... 

324. Four great river systems take their origin on the 
Eastern Declivity of the great central plateau of Asm, 
and, rimning from west to east, traverse the Chinese empire. 
The Hoang-Kiang' rises in the province of Yunnan', and 
flows east thr()Ugh the plains of Canton' into the Bay of Can- 
ton' The Yang'-tse-kiang', or " Son of the Ocean," and the 
Hoang'-ho, or " Y6l'low River," are of the first magnitude. 
Though near in their sources and in their termination, each 
is compelled to describe an immense circuit, with an inter- 
val of more than a thousand miles — the Yang'-tse-kiang' 
towards the south, nearmg the tropical regions — tlie Hoang'- 
ho towards the north. They then bend, the one south-east, 
and the other north-east, approaching each other, and enter 
tiie Yel'low Sea not more than 100 miles apart. They are 
united in the lower part of their course by many canals, thus 
forming one of the gmndest systems of internal navigation 
and irrigation in the world. The Amoor' or " Great River," 
rises in Sibe'ria, near Lake Bai'kal, and flows in an irregular 
coarse eastward, through the Mantchou'rian territory, into the 
channel of Tartary, opposite the Island of Sagha'hen. It is 
2000 miles long, and has a basin of B53,0l)0 square imles. 

325. The Northken Declivity of Asia is characterized by 
three great river systems — the Le'na, the Yenise'i, and tlie 
double system of the O'bi and Ir'tysh. The Le'na flows 
from the mountains north of Lake Bai'kal, and runs north- 
east through more than half its course to the town of Ya- 
kootsk' in 66° N. lat., {Ae coldest town on t?u:Jace of the earth;) 
thence north to the Aictic Ocean. Its length is 1900 miles, 
and its basin is 800,000 square mOes. The Yenise'i is much 
larger than the Lena, with a basin of about 1,000,000 squire 
miles. It is formed by several streams which flow Irom the 

Hame Course. Junction with the Ganges. Their basins. — 323. Kjvec ays- 
t*m of Indo-China. Three largest rirers. R™»»^ °V^« "™^'" *^-^JJ^ 
of Asia. — 324. River systems of Eastmi Asm. The Hoang-Kians- Yong- 
tBe-Kiang. and Iloang-lto. Amoor. — 325. Eiycr ByBtenis ol Northern Asia. 
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Siighlands west of Bai'kal, tmd, taking a northern direction, 
empties into the Arctic Ocean, afler a course of 2500 miles. 
The O'bi is formed by tlie rivers which flow from the northern 
declivity of the Little Altai' Mountains ; and the Ir'tysh by 
those from the soiitli-westero side. The Oti is 2000 miles 
long ■ and the basin of these two streams occupies a third 
part of Sibe'ria. All the Sibe'rian rivers are frozen annnaJjy 
for many months, and the ocean along tlie coasts is rarely 
free from ice. 

§ 6. Lakes of Asia. 

326 The Lake of Tibe'rias and the Dead Sea, in Sjn-ia, 
are situated in the deepest cavity on the earth. Tlie surface 
of Tibe'rias is 329 feet below the level of the Mediterranean, 
and surrounded by verdant plains, while the Dead Sea is 
1312 feet below the same leve^, presenting a scene of deso- 
lation and solitude, encompassed by desert sands, and bleak, 
stjny snlt hdls The difference of level between these two 
lakes i*! 9^3 feet m bttle more than tO miles which gives the 
conrae of the Jordan a rapid current The water of the 
Dead Sea IS very s-at and bitter :, r „ 

337 The characteristic feature of Asia Minor and ot aU 
the table land of Western Asia, 
and the neighbormg stepper is the] 
numbei and m-igmtude of the salti 
Hkes These lakes are fed by 
spimgSi nm and melted snow, 
and having no outlets the surplus 
w ater i*! earned off by evaporation i 

The soil of the tabic land is vol 
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ZOr'rah, on the frontiers of Afghanist&n', is tlie only sheet of 
water on the western part of the table land of Iran'. 

329. The Cis'pian, usually termed a sea, is the largest 
salt lake in the world. Its surface is 83 feet below the level 
of the ocean, and is from 120 to 350 miles wide, and 760 
miles long from north to south. It is surrounded by Tartary, 
Persia, and Cauca'sian countries, and the Uiis'sian govern- 
ments of Astraean' and O'rcnbooi^. It receives the waters 
of the Vol'ga, the U'ral, and other great rivers on the nortii, 
but has no outlet 

330. Lake A'ral lies east of the Cfts'pian, and its surface 
IS 1 18 feet higher. It is nearly 300 miles long, and 150 miles 
wide. Its waters are less salt than the Cus'pian, and it is so 
shallow that none but flatboats are used in its navigation. 
It has no outlet. 

331. The small number of lakes in the Himalai?'a is one 
of the peculiarities of these moimtains. Lake Wooler, in 
the Valley of Cashmere', is the only one of any magnitude. 
On the table lands there are many lakes, botli fresh and salt 
Lake Pal'teh is very remarkable on account of its form, being 
that of a ring. It is situated at the northern foot of the 
Himalay'a, about 60 miles south of Liis'sa. 

332. The sacred lakes of Milnsarowar' and Ralcas-Tal, 
in Great Tibet', occupy a space of about 400 square miles 
north of the Himalay'a, in 31° N. lat, and 81° E. Ion., and 
they mark the point from around w^hieh all the groat rivers 
rising in the Himalay'a have their origin. These lakes have 
an elevation of 15,200 feet above the level of the sea. The 
Ten'gri-Nor, in Tibet', the Ko'ko-Nor and Lop-Nor,'in Chi- 
nese Tartary, are all large lakes. 

333. The lakes in the Altai' range are beautiful, larger, 
and more numerous than in any other mountain chain. They 
are situated at different elevations on the terraces by ^vhich 
the table lands descend to the plains of Sibe'ria, Lake Bai'- 
kal is the lai^est, having an area of 14,800 square miles, 
and an elevation of 1535 feet It lies amidst lofty granite 
mountains, receiving many streams from its basin, and has 
for its principal outlet the River Angara', which, though very 
rapid, is said to carry off but a tenth part of its mass of 
waters. 

aia. Lake of Zutiah. — 328. The Cuspian Sea. — 330. Lake Aial. — 331. Pe 
nuliaiity of the Himalaya Moantfiine. Lake Palteh. — 332. The aacred lalips 
Lakes of Chinese Tartaij-. — 333. Lnkoa of the Altai Mountiuna. Lak» 
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§ 7. Geology of Asi 



334. The crest of tlie Himalay'a is of stratified crystalline 
rocks, especially gneiss, with large granite veins, and beds 
of quartz of huge magnitude. The zone, between 15,000 
and 18,000 feet above the level of the sea, is formed chiefly 
of paleozo'ie strata. Granite is most frequent at the base, 
and probably forms the foundation of the chain. Strata of 
o'olites occur at great elevations. In the Yablon'noi range, 
and in other parts, there are whole mountains of por'phyry, 
with red and green j as 'per. Coal is also found. The Sibe'- 
rian mountains far surpass the Andes in the richness of their 
gold mines. Rocks of the paleozo'ic series occupy the greater 
part of the Altai'. There are no volcanic rocks west of the 
Yenise'i, but they aboimd to the east of that river, even to 
Kamtchat'ka. 



Table op Mineeals op Asia. 

Diamonds. — India and Siberia. 

Other Pkecious Stones. -Birmali, Siam', India. Chinese empire, Persia, 

Siberia, and Toorki3t.-.n. 
GoLO. — Japan, Chinese empire, Siberia, Birmiih, Anam', Siam', Malay's, As- 
Silver.— China, Russia, Japan, Asia Minor. 
Tin. — Birmtth, Biam', Malay'a, China, and Anam'. 
MEitOiTR-r.— China, llbet', Japan, India, and Ceylon. 
Copper. — Japan, Siberia, Asia Minor, Anam', India, and Persia, 

luos. — Siberia, India, China, Siam', Anam', Asia Minor, Afghaiustan', Per 
fda, and Japan. 

LbaD. — China, Siberia, Siam', Japan, Persia, Arabia, Asia Minor. 

CoAt, — Chinese empire, Tnrkey, India, Japan. 

Salt. — Chinesa empire, India, Siberia, Tnrkey. Persia, and Arabia. 
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§ S. QuESTions POK Review. 

335. What is a prominent feature in the reliefs of the Asiatic continent ? 
Int« what two portiona may the table landa of Asia be divided ? 
By what name is the meGtetti portion known ? By whnt the eastern ? 
What highlands hound tiie Oriental pkteau on the south ? What on 
Ihe north ? 
What eitent of area has the Oriental plateau ? Its mean elevation ? 
What tivo mountain chsuns traverse it from west to east ? 
What three sections of country ore thus formed in the Oriental pla- 

What desert occupies the eastern portion of tliis plateau ? 

What are the limits of the plateau of Iran' ? 

What is its area ? Its elevation P 

What mountain summit renowned in history on this plateau ? 

What marks the descent 'from this plateau on the south P 

What two desert spots in the plateau of Iran' ? 

What countries does this jjlat*au include P 

By what are these countries characterized P 

What is the aspect of the country lying north of the central table 



What is the mean height of the Himalay'a range ? 

What lank does this range hold among the mountain systems of the 

Name the principal summits of the Hinmlaj'a. 

Which is the chief, and how high is it f 

What two remarkable gorges in this chain of mountains ? 

What two remarkable mountain knots P 

What four chains radiate from the western knot ? 

What ckuna radiate from the eastern knot ? 

What are the phyrfoal aspects of Hindostiin' ? 

What remarkaole features marft the In'do-Chinese Peninsula ? 

Describe Ihe Ckuca'sian Mountains. 

Where is Kamtchatlta, and what is its character ? 

What iskmls extend from Kamtch5t^ka along tlie coast as fiir as Ma- 
lay'o Peninsuki ? 

What is the nature of these elands ? 

IVhat is the character of Mantchflfl'ria? 

What lowlands lie between the base of the Ilimaky'a and the Dec'canP 

Descrilje the Syrian plateau. 

Describe the AJnbian plateau. 

What river sj'stera in Western Asm ? 

What six important rivers flow from the southern side of the Oriental 
pla1«au? 

Describe the course of the Indus. 

Describe the course of the Bwhmap6o'tra. The Gan'ges. 

What does the river system of In'do-Chi'na comprise ? 
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What fimr rivers take their origin on the eastern declivity of tlie Ori- 
ental plateau ? - - a 

What three river systems characterize the northern declivity i 

What is the chaiactet of the lakes of Western Asia P 

Describe the Cas'pian Lake. 

Descrihe Lake A'ral The lakes of Palestine. 

Where is Lake W6a'lcr? 

What singular feet concerns lake PM'teh ? 

What ajid where are the sacred lakes ? Principal lakes m Chinese' 
Tartary? 

Describe Lake Bailial. 

What inland bodies of water in Europe, AMca, and Asia he between 
the lOlh and 60th parallels of north latitude ? 

What important river west of the Ked Sea ? 

What two rivers north-east of the lied Sea? 

What rivers of Asia lie north-east of these inland seas ? 

What is a remarkable feature in the southern and eastern coast line of 
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CHAPTER X. 

SPECIAl GEOGEAPHY OF AFRICA. 
PREPAKATOaY EXEKCISES ON THE MaP OF AFRICA. 

336. How ia Africa hounded ? 
What branches of the Atlantic indent the wesfem coast ? 
What branches of the Mediterranean in the north ? 
What branches of the GuK of Guin'ea in the west ? 
What brajichea of the la'dian Ocean in Ihe east ? 
What passage of water from Uie Gulf of A'den to the Eed Sea P 
What passage separates ^fcdagas'car from Ahica ? 
How is Afi'Ica connected with Asia P 
What islands along the east coast of AMca ? 
What noted groups of islands west and north-west of AfKca ? 
Which xs the most northern cape ? Eastern ? 
Which is the most southern cape ? Weste/u ? 
What cape north of Moroc'co P 
What capes between Qipe Verd and Cape Spar'tel P 
What between Cape Verd and Gulf of Biaf ra P 
What between Gulf of BiaPra and Cape Agul'has ? 
What between Cape Agul'has and Cape Guardafui' ? 
Where are Capes Am'ber and St. Maiy P 
What impoitant islands he east of Madagas'rar ? 
What two pelag'ic islands west of Lower Guin'ea ? 
What great circle crosses Africa P 
On which side of it ie the greater part of Afiica ? 
What other circles cross Alrica ? Where ? 
Between what parallels does Africa extend ? 
Between what meridians ? 
Wliat countries border on the Mcditenanean P 
What on tlie Eed SeaP 
What on the Indian Ocean ? 
What at the southern extremity of Africa P 
What on the Atlantic, between SahS'ra and Cape Cobny ? 
What region extends eastward from ScnegSm'bia to Abysan'ia ? 
How is tae SahH'ia Desert bounded ? 
What is the northern Kmit of liie negro races ? 
What repubhc in the west of Africa P 

What are the latitude and longitude of the Island of St. HeWiia P 
Between what meridians does the Nile hold its course P 
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What section of tiie United Slates corresponds in latitude with the 
Barbary States ? , . , , c . , 

What part of the American continent corresponds mth the IsahU'ra 
Desert in latitude ? 

What circle mtcrsects the desert from east to west ? 



I 1. Extent and General Feattikbs of Ateica. 

337. Africa, one of the three soiithera coiitincnts, is next 
to Asia in extent of surface. It is a solid mass of land, with 
a somewhat regular line of coast, unbroken by any iaj^e 
peninsulas, bays, or giilfs, excepting in the wide and deep 
indentation on the south-west side. It is bounded on the north 
by the Mediterranean Sea and Straits of Gibrid'tar; east by 
the Red Sea, Straits of BabelmSn'deb, Gulf of A'den, and 
Indian Ocean; south by the Southern Ocean; and west by 
the Atlantic. It extends from 37° 07' N. to 34° 51' S. lat., 
and from 17° 34' W. to 51° 21' E. Ion. Its surface is esti- 
mated at 11,870,000 square miles, and its coast line is 16,000 
miles, or 1 to every 741 square miles of surface. 

338. In tlie north are the Barbary States and Saha'ra 
Desert; Egypt, Nflliia, and Abyssin'ia occupy the north- 
east ; along the southern border of tlie desert lie tlie countries 
of Soodan', Senegim'bia, Libe'ria, and Upper Girm'ea; on 
the borders of the Indian Ocean are A'jan, Zanguebar', 
Ikfozambique', SofaOa, and Cafferfand; at the southern ex- 
tremity is the Cape Colony ; and along the South Atlantic 
coast are Loan'go, Con'go, Angola, and Bengue'la. The in- 
terior of Southern Africa is an unexplored country. 

339. The largest indentation of the coast is that formed 
by the Gidf of Gnin'ea, on the south-west, from which two 
branches extend more inland — the Gidfs of Benin' and 
Eiafra. On the north are the Gtdfs of Cabes and Si'dra, 
branches of the Mediterranean Sea- Maroc'co anil Td'nis 
are the most northerly projections, while A'jan and Cai)o 
Guardafui' form the eastern point 

340. Africa, with the exception of the mountainous region 
of the Atlas and the small table land of Bar'ca, may be said 

337. Anirci. General featurea of Africa. Boundaries. Extent. Area. 
Const line. — 338. National diviaiona. — 33Si. Gulfs on the west. Indentationa 
aad projecdons on the north and east. — 340, Reliefs of Afnei. Plateau of 
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to consist of only two parts, a high and a low country. In 
place of mountain chains enclosing central plains, it has a 
vast central plateau occupying the southeni half of the con- 
tinent, with two branches in the highlands of Soodan' and 
Abyssin'ia. This plateau has narrow lowlands on the coast, 
and descends on the north into the desert plains of Northern 
Africa, limited by the independent table lands of Barbary 
and Bar'ca. 



§ 2. Mountain Systems of Africa. 

341. The Atlas and Spanish mountains form the western 
extremity of the great zone of high land that girds the Old 
World. Along the north-west of Africa, the elevated Atlas 
system extends in a broad belt from the Atlantic to the Gulf 
of Si'dra, in the Mediterranean, enclosing all the highlands 
of Maroc'co, Alge'ria, and Td'nis. This system consists of 
three parts — the Great, the Little, and the Middle Atlas. 

342. The Great Atlas chain is farthest inland, extending 
from Cape Bojador' on the Atlantic, in a north-east direction, 
forming in Maroc'co a mountain knot of 11,400 feet elevation, 
with abrupt precipices. The Little Atlas begins at Cape 
Spiir'tel, opposite Gibril'lar, and runs parallel to tlie Medi- 
terranean as far as Cape Bon, the northern point of T6'nis. 
The Middle Atlas, lying between the two former chains, 
consists of a table land rich in valleys, rivers, and magnifi- 
cent forests, with a delightful climate. 

343. The table land of Bar'ca is a small, detached plateau, 
rising precipitously from the sea, and forming a level fertile 
district of about 1500 feet elevation, and descending gradu- 
ally towards the desert 

344. A mountain range, commencing with Table Mountain, 
3582 feet high, at the Cape of Good Hope, skirts the south- 
em and eastern coasts of Africa, and terminates in the vast 
promontory of Abyssin'ia This range appears in three prin- 
cipal sections — the Snow Mountains in Cape Colony and 
Cafferland; the Lupa'ta Mountains in Mozambique'; and 
the Mountains of the Moon, or Kom'ri chain, commencing in 
Zangnebar' at about 8° S. lat. 

345. The Mountains of the Moon attain their greatest 
elevation between the third and foiurth parallels of south 

the south. Lowlands on the coast and in the north. — 341. The Atlas and. 
Spanish mountains. The Atlaa ajBtem of mountains. Three parts. — 3*3. 
Great Atlas. Little Atla». Middle Atlas.— 343. Table land of Barca.- 
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latitude, and are the highest in Africa. 
The peak of Kilimanjaro, three de- 
grees south of the eq\iator,iii the coun- 
try of Mo'no-Moe'zi, rises to an eleva- 
tion of 20,000 feet. It is supposed by 
some geographers that the iUver Nile 
has its highest source in this vicinity, 

S46. Abyssinia is crossed by two 
ranges of mountains — that of Go'jam S!*£a 
on the west, and of Sa'men in the gP'gM 
centre. The Kong Mountains are ^ I ', I 
situated in the western part of Africa, L&t>-? 
having Soodan' on the north, Sene- S'||'&( 
gani'bia on the west, and Guin'ea on § og| ; 
the south. Li the western portion the ollgi 
elevation is about 3000 feet. The |^|i^ 
Carnerooas' Mountains, near the coast ■ E E'™'' 
of Biafra.risetoanelevationof 13,000 ? ' "< 
t'eet, and ai'e of volcanic formation. ; 



§ 3, Plateaus op Africa. 

347. Southern Africa is an exten- 
sive table land, reaching from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the plains 
of Soodan', north of the equator. On 
three sides it descends in narrow par- 
allel terraces, separated by mountain 
ridges, and decreasing in height as 
they approach the ocean. The struc- 
ture of the northern declivity is be- 
lieved to be similar, though only its 
eastern and ■western extrenuties are 
known. Very little is known of the 
interior of this plateau. 

348 Th p ntory of Abyssin'ia 
p m h table land for 300 

lands of North Af- 



on h 



I 
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and KordofSn' on the west, and on the east, from the plateau 
of Ti'gre, an elevation of 9000 feet, it sinks abruptly to the 
coast at a short distance from the Red'Sea. The table land 
of Abyssin'ia is a snecession of undulating plains, broken by 
mountain masses, which, in the south, attain a height of 
about 13,500 feet. These plains are intersected by numerous 
ti-ibutaries to the Nile. This elevated country lias lakes, 
swamps, verdant meadows, and cultivated fields. 

§4. Declivities and Plains op Africa. 

349. The waters that descend from the northern declivity 
of the South African plateau fertilize a tract of country 
stretching from sea to sea across the continent, forming the 
commencement of the African lowlands. This is Soodan', 
comprising many kingdoms and commercial cities, and con- 
taining large lakes, poisonous swamps, deep forests of gigantic 
trees, and vast solitudes. It is narrow, compared with its 
length. At about 15° N. lat, which is the northern limit of 
the negro races, the moisture becomes less, and the soil grad- 
ually worse, till at length the barren waste of the Great Sa- 
ha'ra begins. 

350. The vast Desert of Saha'ra is bounded on the north 
by the Barbary States and Mediterranean Sea; east by the 
Valley gf the Nile ; south by Soodan' and the countries wa- 
tered by the Senegal' Eiver, and west by the Atlantic. Its 
breadth varies from 700 to 1500 miles, and the length is nearly 
3000 miles from east to west, which is even prolonged for 
miles into the Atlantic Ocean, in the form of sand banks. At 
the Great Syr'tis, or Gulf of Si'dra, the desert reaches the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The surface of the desert 
appears to be composed chiefly of sandstone and loose sand. 
Every part is almost entirely destitute of vegetation. On the 
eastern and northern border fresh water rises near the sur- 
face, and produces an occasional o'asis, or fertile spot in the 
midst of barrenness. These 6'ases are generally depressed 
below the level of the desert; the smaller ones producing 
herbage, ferns, acacias, and some shrubs — the larger con- 
taining forests of date palms. The western part is a low 
region of burning sands, moving in waves like the sea. The 
wind blows from tlie east nine months m the year, and at the 

3i7. Platoau of Southern Africa Detccntt from the plateau. The northern 
deelirity, — 348. Promontory of \hvssmia It= deEcents. Table land of Ahya- 
Binia. — 349. The country of Soudan Northern luait of the negro races. — 3oO. 
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equinoxes, in March and September, it rushes in a hurricane, 
driving the sand in clouds before it. In this section the o'ases 

351. East of the Sahst'ra are the NuTiian and LTb'yan 
Deserts, where the continent descends towards the Medi- 
terranean, in terraces of sandy or gravelly deserts, separated 
by rooky ridges. This tract, wliich comprises Egypt and 
Nu'bia, is flanked by rocky eminences ranning from the 
table land toivards the north, and is cut transversely by the 
Nile, and by a deep furrow paiallel to it, in which there is a 
long line of o'ases. 

352. The plains of Zangiiebili" and Mozambique' are fertile 
in patm trees and great quantities of grain, and noble forests 
cover the mounftiins ; but the eastern coast, from Cape Guar- 
dafui' to 4° N. lat,, is a continued desert. Another barren 
tract succeeds at the southern extremity of the Lupa'ta 
Mountains. 

353. The lowland of Cape Colony is a fertile, well-watered 
plain, richly adorned ■with grass and trees, and having a mild 
and agreeable climate. The country here, as also along the 
w^estem coast, descends from the table land in successive 
terraces. The low plains of Biaf ra and Benin' consist en- 
tirely of swamps loaded with rank vegetation. 



§ 5. KiVER Systems or Afrioa. 

354. The tropical climate, and the extremes of the dry and 
rainy seasons, give a marked peculiarity to the river systems 
of Africa. 

355. The Nile, on accoimt of its comparative magnitude 
and historical interest, takes the &st rank. Two large rivers 
unite in the plains of Sennitar' at Khartoom' to form the 
Nile— tlie Bahr-el-Aliiad, or Wliite Nile, and the Bahr-cl- 
Az'rek, or Bhie NUe. 

356. The White Nile is supposed, by some, to rise in 
Mount Kilimanjaro, south of the equator, and by others stUl 
farther south, in Lake Mora'vi ; ana amidst many windings, 
receiving many affluents, takes a general direction towards 
the north. 

357. The Blue Nile, rising in the Galla country, sottth of 



Capo Colony. 
Aftioa. — »M. The Nile, 
lilc. Puiiit of uonauonce. 
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Abyssin'ia, receives in its north-westerly course many tribu- 
taries of which the Abai' is the largest. The Bhie Nile joins 
the White in 15° 40' N. lat., and 32° 30' E. Ion. At some 
distance below tlieir confluence, the Eiver Tacaz'ze flows 
into the Nile ; and from this point down to the Meditenanean, 
a distance of 1200 miles, tlie Nile does not receive a smgle 
brook. 

358. The Nile, soon after it receives the Tacaz'ze, makes 
a remarkable bend to the west and south, and again to the 
north, called tlie Great Bend of the Nfle. In its course through 
the Nu'bian Desert, it forms several cataracts, the last of 
which is at Assouan', where it enters Egypt At 90 mfles 
from the sea, tlie Nile is divided into two heads. One, running 
north-west, enters the Mediterranean below Hoset'ta; the 
other, north-east, enters the sea at Damiet'ta,^ so that the 
Del'ta, between them, has a sea coast of 187 inUes. 

359. The basin of the Nile is wide in Ethio'pia and Nu'hia ; 
but for the greater part of its winding course of nearly 300O 
miles, it is merely " a verdant line of the softest beauty, " 
suddenly and strongly contrasted witli the dreary waste of 
the desert From the great elevation of its sources, the upper 
part enjoys a perpetual spring, though passing under the 
equator. At tlie foot of the table land of Abyssin'ia the 
coimtry is covered with dense jungles, while the rest of the 
valley is the rich soil brought down by the Nile from the 
mountains, 

360. Egypt is wholly dependent upon the Nile for its fer- 
tility. Without the moistening mfluence and the periodical 
deposits of sediment from this river, the Saha'ra would 
extend to the Red Sea. The rise of the river, which is 
caused by the heavy annual rains within the tropics, com- 
mences about the month of June, attains its height in 
September, and, after remaining stationary for some days, 
gradually subsides untU the last of December, when it is very 
low. The Surface of the land, having thus received a fresh 
layer of mud, is put under cultivation. The extent of inun- 
dation in Upper Egypt is comparatively small ; but in Lower 
Egypt it overspreatls most of the Delta and the adjacent 
plains. A rise siilficicnt to fertilize the whole country is 
from 25 to 28 feet 

301. The Eiver Nl'ger (Nl'jer), or Quor'ra, and in its 



uponEgjpt. RiscofthcNilc. Extent of inundation 
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upper portion called the Jol'iba, is the secoad great river of 
Mrica, It rises oa the norlliern slope of the Kong Moun- 
tains, in the Eambar'ra country, and taking a north-easterly 
direction on the high table lands of Soodtin' as far as Tim- 
biic'too, 16° N. lat, it bends round south-east and south, and 
intersecting the Kong Mountains in about 6° E. Ion., it flows 
across the lowlands into the Gulf of Guln'ea, after a coujse 
of more than 2300 miles. At the point where the Ni'ger 
breaks through the mountains, it receives a large tributary 
commg from the east and north. This is the Tchfid'da River, 
which is probably the outlet of Lake Tch&d. The Ni'ger, 
throughout its long, winding course, lies wholly between the 
5th and 20th paraUels of north latitude, and is subject to pe- 
riodical inundations. In August tlie plains of Soodftn' are 
covered with water and crowded with boats. 

362. The coast of GuTn'ea west from the Ni'ger is watered 
by many small streams from the Kong Mountains. The 
river system of Senegam'bia comprises the Senegal', the 
Gfim'bia, and the Ki'o Gran'de, which flow from the high- 
lands in rapids, and pursue most of their course through a 
flat lowland. The Con'go, or Zaire', rises in the southern 
table land, and flows west into the Atlantic, in about 6° S. 
lat. The Co&n'za runs west nearly along the 9th parallel 
of south latitude. 

3C3. The Or'ange, or Gareep', is the largest of the southern 
rivers, having a long course on the table land of South Af- 
rica, and flowing westward into the Atlantic. Though a large 
stream in the rainy season, it is often dry. The great interior 
basin of the Or'ange Kiver, which consists of grassy valleys, 
is separated Horn CafTra'ria by tlie mountain crests which lie 
about 100 miles westwajd from the Indian Ocean. 

364. All the rivers which flow across the plains of Mo- 
zambique' and Zanguebar' into the Indian Ocean have their 
sources in the eastern edge of the table lands. The Zam- 
be'ze, the Ozay', and the Ja'ba are the largest. They all have 
but httle water at Uieir mouths in the dry season, but in the 
rainy season they are navigable for many mfles. Some still 
farther north do not reach the sea at all times of the year, but 
are lost in lakes or marshes, as the Haines, w^hioh approaches 
very near the Indian Ocean, then runs southward paraUel to 
the coast, and falls into Biit'ti Lake. 

Direction. TerminatioD. Tributary. Limits ot the Nicer. Inundationa. — 
862. Waters of the coaat of Guinea. River sjatem of Sencgambia. Tke Con- 
go. Ibe Coanaa. — 363. The Orange. Basm of the Oranga. — 36i, Biven 
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§ 6. Lakes of Africa. 

365. The principal region of African lakes is the plains of 
Soodan', and the country along the base of the northern de- 
clivity of the table land. Lake Tchad is the largest, and is 
in the very centre of the continent. It is as yet but imper- 
fectly known. It receives many affluents from the siuround- 
ing coimtry, and is supposed to be connected with the Nt'ger 
through the Tchad'da River. Lake Fit'trc and Lake Had'i- 
ba, situated to the cast of Lake Tchad, are supposed to con- 
tribute their waters to it 

366. Lake Dib'bie is an expansion of the Ni'ger west of 
Timbac'too. The beautiful Lake Deni'bea, in Abyssinia, 
pours its waters into the Bhie Wile. Lake Mara'vi, in the 
southern table laiid, is a long, narrow lake, situated west 
of Zanguebar' and Mozambique', lU coiu-se is from sooth- 
east to north-west, and is supposed to be connected with 
the Nile. Lake N'ga'mi, recently discovered, is situated in 
20° S. lat, and 22° E. Ion., and has been but partially ex- 
plored. Its outlet, the Zou'ga, has not been traced to a ter- 
mination. 

§ 7. Geology of Africa, 

367. Granite, "which is the base of Southern Africa, rises to 
a considerable height in many places, and is generally sur- 
mounted by vast horizontal beds of sandstone, which cause 
the peculiar flatness of the summits of many of the Cape 
mfluntaina. Granite comes to the surface in the lower parts 
of Abyssinia, but sandstone predominates in the upper parts, 
and assumes the tabular form, often lying on the tops of 
moimtains in enormous flat masses. Large tracts of ancient 
volcanic rocks occur ui Shoa. Trap rocks abound in some 
parts, with basalt'. The base of the sandy paxts of North 
Africa is stiff clay ; in Lower Nubia red and white granite 
prevail, foUowed by argilla'ceous sandstone. Middle Egypt 
is calcareous; and lower down the alluvium of tlie Nile 
covers the surface. 

Zanauebac. Three largest. HninC8 Rivet. — 3(15, Lake 

ake Tchad, Lake Fittre and Lake Hadiba. — 366. Lake 

" ■ " iL Lake N'garaL — 3G7. Geology. Struc- 

Nurthem Africa. Lower Nubin. Mid- 
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Table of Minerals of Africa. 

Diamonds. — Alge'ria. 

Other Precious Stones, — Lower Guinea, Egypt. 

GOLB. —Guinea, Stiodan', sources of the Nile. 

Co'eTEH.-S^d^', B^teui Atrioa. Southern Afriea, region of the Nile. 1 

Lead. — A^e'ria, &c. 

IROS. — Soodan', Southern Aftioa, Eastern Africa, Alge'na, and AbjsBrn la. 

Salt. — Morfto'co, Abjssln'ia, Soodan'. 



§ 8. Questions for Review. 

368. Wherein does the cont6ur' of Africa differ from tliat of other 

"What features of relief predominate ? 

By ivliat ia the southern half of the contment occupied ? \\ hat tiie 
northern half? , , ■ r .u. 

Does any portion of Africa belong to the great mountain zone of the 
old world? 

Describe the Atlas B>-5tem of mountams. 

What elevftlion has the mountain knot of Mo.ro<x»? 

What are the extent and height of the fable land of B^ca ? 

Where is Table Mountain P 

Of what jange is it the commencement ? 

What three sections compose this range P _ , ^ , ,- , 

Where do the Mountains of the Moon attam their greatest elevation f 

Location and height of Mount Kilimanjaro? 

■What river is supposed tooririmte in this region ? 

What mountains m Abj-ssmia? . , . , . « 

^Vhere are the Kiing Mountains, and what is then- elevation / 

What mounlmns near the coast of BiSf ra P 

What kmd of declirity forms the descent from the southern table land 
on three aides? . i- - a 

Wlat is the supposed structure of the northern lechvity t 

Describe the promcaitoni of Abysain'ia. 

What is the heieht of the plateau of Tl'gre ? 

By what is the elevated country of Abyssln'ia charactenzed ? 

What are the phyacal aspects of SoodSn' ? 

Between what parallels of latitude is the Salui'ra Desert ? 

By what fertile countries is it bounded ? 

W hat are its length and breadth ? 

In which part of the desert are oases most frequent ? 
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What of the plains of Biafra and Benin' P 
"Which is the chief of the river systems of this c( 
What two large streams unite in the plains of Seimaar to form the Nile 
Trace the course of the White Nile. 
Trace the course of the Blue Nile. 
What are the latitude and longitude of Iheir junction ? 
What tributary of the Nile joins it below the junction? 
What Angular oircmnstanoe attends the Nile below the confluence of 
TacSz'ze ? 
How does the Nile enter the eea P 

What would Egypt become ehould the Nile cease to flow ? 
In what port of Africa is the River Niger P 
Trace its course. 

What tributary of the Niger flows from the eastward ? 
Describe the river system of Senegam'bia. 
Where are the COn'go and CoSn'za Kivere ? 
Which is the chief iiver of South Africa ? 
What are its rise, course, and termination? 
Which is the take re^n of Africa ? 
Name the principal Jakes, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY OF AUSTKAUA AND ADJACENT ISLANDS. 

369. Atistkalia is the smallest of the thiee southern con- 
tinents, and though reckoned with the continental gronp of 
the Old World, is wholly detached from it. It Ues south of 
the Asiatic Archipelago, between 10° and 39° S. lat., and 
1X3' and 154° E. Ion.; having the Pacific Ocean on the E., the 
Southern Ocean on the S., the Indian Ocean on the W., and 
on the N. the Sea of Timor and Torres Strait, separalmg it 
from Timor and Papna, Its length from east to west is about 
2700 miles, breadth from north to south near 2000 miles, and 
comprising an area of nearly 3,000,000 square mUes, with a 
coast line of 7600 miles, or 1 to 390 miles of surface. 

370. Australia, like the continents of Africa and South 
America, is but little indented with branches of the ocearL 
The principal indentations are the Gulf of Cajrpentaria and 
Cambridge Gulf on the north, Port Pliilip, the Gulf of St. 
Vincent, and Spencer Gulf on the south, and Shark Bay, with 
a few others, on the western coast. Only the south-eastern 
|)art, with small sections in the south and west, and an in- 
considerable tract in the north near Port Essington, have as 
yet been thoroughly explored. Much of the interior of this 
continent is still unknown. 

371. The most remarkable feature of the eastern side is a 
long chain of mountains near the coast, extending from Cape 
York at Tor'res Strait, south to WDson Promontory, and is 
continued through the whole of Van Die'men's Land to South 
Cape, where it ends. In the northern parts the chain is low, 
but about 30° S. latitude it assiunes the form of a regular 
mountain chain. The average elevation is between three 
and four thousand feet The Australian Alps, or Warragong 
Mountains, belong to this chain, and axe constantly covered 
with snow. Mount Kosciuaco, one of the peaks of this range, 

360 Australia eompaied with the other continents. Boundaries. Eitent. 
Area,' Coastline, — 370, Bays. Straits. Explored OBrts. Of tiie interior.— 
STl. EaBtem portion. AYcrage he^ht of the b. 
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rises to the height of 6310 feet, and Mount York in the Blue 
Mountains rises to 3292 feet. The rugged and savage char- 
acter of these mountains far exceeds what might be expected 
from their height. The spurs give them a terrific charsicter, 
and in many places render them inaecessible, both in New 
South Wales and in Van Die'men's Land. These spurs shoot 
right and left from the main range, equal to it in height, and 
separated from it and from one another by dark gulhes, im- 
jiassable precipices, and streams flowing through them in 
black, silent eddies, or foaming torrents. 

372. In New South Wales, the country slopes westvpTud 
from these mountains to a low, flat, unbroken plain. On the 
east side, darkly verdant and round-topped hills and ridges are 
promiscuously grouped together, leaduig to a richly -wooded, 
undulating country, which gradually descends to the coast, 
and forms the valuable lands of the British colony. On the 
western side of Austra'lia, the land is generally inferior near 
the coast, with richer tracts near the rivers. None of the 
livers of Australia are navigable to any great distance from 
their mouths. The Mur'ray River, which, with its tributaries, 
is said to drain a surface of 400,000 square miles, flows into 
the sea by a very small mouth. The want of water is severely 
felt in the interior, which, as far as known, is a treeless desert 
of sand, swnmps, and jungle. 

373. Productions. — Granite, sandstone, limestone, coal, 
and slates are the chief mineral products ; and rich ores of 
gold, copper, and lead have recently been discovered. The 
gold district is at Bathurst, at the foot of the Blue Mountains, 
about 100 miles west of Sydney. Of tlie 5710 plants dis- 
covered in Australia, 5440 are peculiar to it. It is remarkable 
that, with one or two exceptions, there are no indigenous 
fruits. Timber in general is of inferior quality. Sheep 
fanning is the most flourishing branch of industry, and it is 
principally as a wool-growing country that Australia is rising 
in commercial importance. Sydney, the capital and largest 
town, has one of the best harbors in the world. The other 
important places are Melbourne, Portland Bay, Albany, Free- 
mantle, and Perth. Hobart Town is the capital of Van Die'- 
men's land. 

374. New Zealand, divided into three islands by rocky 
and dangerous channels, is superior to Ansttsilia in soil, 
fertility, and beauty. High mountains, of volcanic origin, 

Chaiactet of these mountaina. — 372. Eelisfs of New South Wales. The land on 
thewBst. Murray River. Ofwaterintheinterior. — 873. HineralB. Goldregion 
ofAwtralk. FU]ita,&G. Sjdnoy. Othortowns. Hobart Tonn. — 371. New 
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extend through the islands, ■which, in the most northerly, rise 
to nearly 10,000 feet above the sea, with two thirds of their 
height bnried in snow and gli'ciers. The coast is a broken 
country, covered with aluxuriajit but dark vegetation. There 
are table lands of great extent, without a tree, but the monn- 
tain ridges are clothed with dense and gigantic forests. 
There is much good land, ajid many lakes, -with navigable 
rivers, the best of harbors, and a mild climate. Auok'land is 
the capital. 

37o, Papua or New Guinea, next north of AustraHa, is 
1100 miles long, and 400 wide, with mountains rising to the 
height of 16,000 feet, capped with snow. From the httle that 
is known of it, it is believed to be one of the finest countries 
in that region Tlie bird of paradise is found here. 

376. Borneo, a lat^e island north-west of Australia, is 
crossed by the equator, and traversed through its whole length 
by magnificent chains of mountains. Fine rivers flow from 
tliem to the plains. Diamonds, gold, and antimony are among 
its minerals ; gums, gutta pereha, precious ■woods, and all 
kinds of spices and tropical fruits are among its vegetable 
productions. Borne'o is the cliief town. 

377. The SuNDA Group of islands, comprising Sumatra, 
Java, Bally, Sumba^wa, Floris, Sandalwood, and Timor, form 
one of the most terribly active regions of volcanic action in 
the world, and tliere is not a spot of its size on the face of 
the earth that contains so many volcanoes as the Island of 
Java. A range of volcanic mountains, from 5000 to 14,000 
feet high, forms tJie central crest of the island, and ends to 
the east in a series of 38 separate volcanoes with broad bases, 
rising gradually into cones. Most of them axe of great an- 
tiquity, and are covered with thick vegetation. Some are ex- 
tiact, or only emit smoke ; from otliera sulphurous ■vapors issue 
with great violence ; one has a large crater filled with boiling 
water, and a few have had fierce eruptions of late years. '^ 
1772 thegreater part of one of the largest volcanic mountains 
was s^wallowed up, after a short but severe combustion ; a 
luminous cloud enveloped the mountain on the 1 1th of August, 
and soon after the high mass actually disappeared imder tire 
earth with tremendous noise, carrying 'with it about 90 square 
miles of the surrounding country, 40 villages, and nearly 3000 
of their inhabitants. The northern coast of Java is flat and 
swampy, but the southern parts are beautiful and romantic, 
yet in the lovely, peaceful ■valleys, the stillness of night is 

Zealand. Divisions. Mountains. The coast. Tablelands. Capital. — S7S. 
Papua — 376. Borneo. Minerals ond vegetables. — 377. OftheSunda Islands. 
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disturbed by the deep roariiijr of the volcanoes. In Sumatra 
the extensive granitic formations of Eastern Asia join the 
voleajiic series which occupies so large a portion of the Pacific. 
This most beautiful of islands presents the boldest aspect; 
it is indented by arms of the most transparent sea, aaa wa- 
tered by innumerable streams ; it displays in its vegetation 
all the bright coloring of the tropics. Here the submarine 
fire finds vent in three volcanoes on the southern, and one on 
the northern side of the island. 

378. The principal trading placesin tlie Asiatic Archipelago, 
besides those aheady mentioned, are Bata'via, Saniarfing', 
and Sourabay'a, in Ja'va; Amboy'na, Conpang', in Timor'; 
Macas'sar, in Cel'ebes; Manilla, in Luzon'; and Acheen', 
in Sumatra. 

379. PoLTBESiA includes the numerous islands scattered 
over the Pacific Ocean, eastward from Asia, and the Asiatic 
Archipelago. They are divisible into three classes — the 
moimtainous, the hilly, and the low cor'alline ; but with this 
exception, there is a general similarity of character throughout 
the whole. Though the greater part of these islands are 
within the tropics, and the climate necessaiily warm and 
little subject to change, the heat is sofdy tempered through 
the influence of the vast body of water that surrounds them, 
thus rendering the temperature delightful. Tlie bread fruit 
tree supplies food, timber, gum, and cloth, which is made from 
the fibres of its bark. The co'coa nut tree aflbrds food, drink, 
cloth, and oiL There are plantains, bana'nas, yams, sweet 
potatoes, ta'ro root, and sugar cane. 

380. These islands arc mostly collected in groups, and are 
included in the following classification : 1st. The Benin' Is- 
lands ; 2d. The Ladrone' Islands ; 3d. The CSr'olTne Islands ; 
4th. The Feejee' Islands ; 5th. The Ton'ga, or Friendly Ta- 
lands ; 6th. Navigator's Islands ; 7th. Cook's Islands ; 8th. The 
Society, Georgian, and Low Islands ; 9th. The Austral Isles ; 
10th. The Marque'aas and Washington Islands; 11th. The 
Sand'wich Islands ; 12th The Ker'madec Islands ; and 13th. 
The Scattered Islands. 

381. The Sandwich or Hawaiiam Islands are the most 
interesting and important in Polyne'sia. Hawai'i is the largest, 
and is noted for tiie lofty summit of Mau'na Ro'a, 16,000 feet 

Java. Volcano in 1772. Sumatra. — 378. Other places of trade. — 379- 
Polynesia. Classes of islands. Climnte and temperature. Prodactione. — 
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381. ITiB Sandwich Islands. Hawaii. Mountains. Influence of misaionarieB. 
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high ; and the volcano of Kirawah, which, for extent, grandeur, 
and intensity of action, is the most frightfnl active volcano 
m the world, la 1819, through the iiiflnence of missionaries, 
the natives renounced their idols, and embraced Christianity. 
The Bible and other books have been translated into their 
language, and churches and schools established. Honolulu, 
in the Island of Oahii', is the seat of government and trade. 
The commerce is in the hands of the Americans, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GENEEAL AND COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE CONTINENTS. 
"The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof; the ivorld, and Ihcy that 



382. The vast continent of America, or the New World 
of the western hemisphere, extends through upwards of 130 
degrees of longitude, from Cape St. Roque, the most east- 
erly projection of South America, to Cape Prince of Wales, 
the most westerly point of North America. It embraces 
more than 120 degrees of latitude, reaching from Point Bar'- 
row, in 72° N. lat., to the Strait of Magellan, in 54'" S. Iat„ 
a distance of about 9000 miles. It consists of two enormous 
triangular bodies of land joined together by the Isthmus of 
Panamit'. All the distinguishing fcaturea oi' this continent 
are formed on the most gigantic scale, and aie characterized 
by simplicity and unity. 

383. The mountain chain, which traverses its whole extent 
from north to south, is the broadest, and, excepting the Him- 
alay'a Mountahis of Asia, the loftiest in the w^orld. Tire 
greatest elevation is Mount Aconoil'gua, in Chile, 23,910 
feet in height 

384. Within the limits of this continent there is every 
variety of climate, from the extreme heat of the torrid zone 
to the perpetual winter of the polar regions. And the moun- 
tains are so lofty, that the same extremes of heat and cold 
may be experienced in a journey of a few hours, from the 
burning plains of Peru to the ice-clad peaks above. 

385. The plains, rivers, bays, lakes, cataracts, and forests 
of America are of unrivalled extent and grandeur. The 
number of considerable rivers is estimated at about 140. The 
animal and vegetable kingdoms present the same most re- 
markable developments and most ivonderful forms. Its 

382. EitBQt of the American lontinent from east tu west. From north to 
BOQlh. It consists of what? Charactoriatics. — 3S3. Its crand mountain chain. 
Point of greatest elevation. — 381. Of climate. — 383. Plains, rivers, &c., o! 
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mineral resources have enriched the world with its precious 
and useful metals. 

38fi. The Great Eastehn Continent, or Old World, is 
determined in its form by on immense zone of mountains 
and plateaus, extending from the coast of Barbary and Por- 
tugal, on the Atlantic, eastward to the farthest extremity of 
Asia, at Beht'ing'a Strait. The highest pomt of land. Mount 
Kunchingin'ga, is in Central Asia, reaching the enormous 
lieight of 28,178 feet The greatest depression is the shore 
of tlie Dead Sea, which, at the water level, is upwards of 
1300 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 

387. The Spanish and Atlas Mountains form the western 
extremity of the mountain zone ; and, though now separated 
by the Straits of Gibral'tar, these two ranges were undoubt- 
edly once imited, as their geological formation and the direc- 
tion of thehr chains strongly indicate. North of the mountain 
none lies a vast plain, extending almost from the Pyr'enees 
Mountains to the eastern extremity of Asia. The greater 
portion of this plain is nearly a dead level, broken only by the 
Scandina'vian and U'ral Mountains. The lowlands south of 
the mountain aone are much indented by the ocean, and 
present the most diversified aspect. The greater part of the 
llat country lying between the Chrna Sea and the Eiver 
Indus is exceedingly rich and productive, while that between 
the Persian Gulf and the foot of the Atlas Mountains is, 
witli some exceptions, one of the most desolate tracts on the 
face of the earth. The southern lowlands are also broken 
by a few mountain systems of considerable extent and height 
The number of considerable rivers is estimated at about 440. 
The eastern world is usually considered as a group of three 
distinct and well-defined continents, having Asia as the body, 
with Europe and Africa as peninsular attachments. 

388. The great continents present marked differences and 
resemblances, when viewed in comparison. There is a man- 
ifest difference in tJw grouping. The eastern world is consoli- 
dated, while the western appears spread apart. The great 
mass of the former is north of the equator, and in tire tem- 
perate zone, while the latter extends from north to south 
through four zones. 

389. Both continents commence with a broad i 

Americtt. Aniniiil and T^etable kingdoms. Minerals. — 386. Byw 
turm of the great eaatem continent delennined ? Point of greati! 
tJoii. Of RreatcBt depression. — 387- Of the Spanish and Adas M 
The great nortliem plairu The lowlands south " ' 
t^ns in these lowlands. Dirisions of the f" 
the great continents. Of the grouping. — 38 
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towards the north, and narrow down to a point towards the 
south. The most imporfant peninsulas are also thus marked ; 
as that of Ahas'ka, Califbr'nia, Flot'ida, Scandina'via, Spain, 
Italy, Greece, HindostSn', In'do- Chi'na, Core'a, and Kamt- 
ch&t'ka. Almost all peninsulas extend in a southerly direc- 
tion from the continent, 

390. TIce southern paints of all the continents are high 
and rocky, with islands or shoals as appendages. South 
America terminates in the rocky promontory of Cape Horn 
and the Ter'ra del Fue^go Islands; Africa, at the Cape of 
Giood Hope, in high plateaus with the Agiii'has Cape and 
banks ; lindostiin', at Cape Com'orin, in the Ghauts Moun- 
tains ; and Australia terminates at South Cape, in Van 
Die'men's Land, with high niountains. 

391. A large island, or group of islands, lies to the eastward 
of these southern, extremities. South America has the Filk'- 
land group ; Africa has Madiigas'car; Hindostin' has Cey- 
lon' ; and Austra'ha has New Zealand. 

392. A curved indentation may also be observed in the. 
western coasts of the continents, forming a vast gulf — in 
South America, at Ari'ca, in Perfi ; in Africa, at Bififra, form- 
ing the Gulf of Guinea; in Hindostan', at the Gulf of Cam- 
bay'; and in Australia, forming the Great AustraJian Bight 

393. A remarkable paraUeUstn existe between the eastern 
coast of Araerica and the western coast of Europe and Africa, 
the projections of one corresponding to the indentations of 
the other. The point of Cape St. Roque answers to the 
Gulf of Gnin'ea, and that of Cape Verd to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

394. 2^ great masses of land are groined two by two, in 
three double continents, either united by an isthmus or by a 
chain of islands, having an archipSl'ago on the east, and a 
peninsula on the west side. North and South America form 
a double continent, united by the Isthmus of Darien', with 
the West India Islands on the east, and the peninsula of 
California on the west. Europe and Africa form a second 
double continent, having Italy and Sicily for their connect- 
ing link, with the Grecian Archipel'ago on the east, and 
the Spanish peninsula on the west. Asia and Australia 
form the third double continent, having for their bond of 
union the continuous chain of islands between Malay'a and 

. The peninsulas. - 
391. Islands eastWi 
ioasis. — 393. Fatall 
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Australia, with the East Indian Archipel'ago on the east, and 
the peninsula of Hindostan' on the west. 

395. A great difference prevails among the several con- 
tments respecting the extent of their coast hne. Some, 
being deeply indented with gulfs and mland seas, and hav- 
ing several peninsulas, have a very extended coast line ; 
while others, more com]>act, and with few indenlationsor 
projections, have a comparatively short hne of coast. The 
foUowing table exhibits these differences : — 



Conttai,n«. Sq™r«Mil.=. 


asi 


Wij^r 


NortS and Central America, 
South America, .... 


. . . 3,900,0(10 
. , . 8,000,000 
. . . 8,200,000 
. . . 17,500,000 


17,000 
24,000 
13,600 
35,000 
16,000 
7,600 


229 
345 
602 
600 














' . ■ 





396 Europe is more varied in its outline than either of 
the other continents. It is deeply indented in all parts by 
the ocean and by inland seas, and seems almost entirely 
made up of peninsulas. Nearly half Us surface is occupied 
by watei-s vrithin its limits, rendering it the most accessible 
of all the continents. „. -, ,^ , 

397 Asia has the large peninsulas of AraTjia, Hmdostan , 
and In'do-Chi'na on the south, Core'a and Kamtch&tlia on 
the east, with Chi'na and Mantoh6u'ria projcctnig torward 
into the ocean. These, however, comprise only one Wlh ot 
its entire mass. _ . ,. , • 

398 Africa is the most simple in its ouUme, having an 
oval form, with no important peninsulas, and nowhere ad- 
mitting the sea. _ , ■ -. 

399 North America resembles Europe more nearly m its 
extensive and irregular coast line. The Arctic coast is very 
much broken with gulfs and inlets, and the Atlantic coast 
has several important bays and gulfs. 

400 South America is but slighdy indented by the sea, 
excepting its south and south-west portion, where the coast 
is broken by sounds and fiords which run far into the land. 

401 Remarkable resemblances and differences in the re- 
liefs of the continents also present themselves to view. All 

Of Europe and Afrits. Of Asia and Au^tcaha -396 Difference m extent of 
eoastline. Table. -398. ^eae^e^E^^ji m rts co^t^e -^7. Asa^- 
^Ih^Jeiic&^fThe ™nt"I'cnt3""Ltac of highest" dev-ilion RoUtive position 
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the continents rise gmdiially from the sea shores towards the 
interior, to a line of highest elevation. This line of greatest 
elevation is not placed midway between the sea shores, but 
runs nearer to one than to the other; hence there are two 
slopes, unequal in length and inclination. In the Old World 
the long slopes are towards the north, and short slopes towards 
the south. In the New World the long slopes are towards 
the east, and the short slopes towards the west 

402. In this line of highest elevation itself we observe 
a gradual descent from the highest or culminating point 
towards the extremities, in two unequal inclinations. In the 
Old World the highest elevation is in the Himalay'a, the 
long descent extending towards the west, and the short 
towards the east In the New World the highest elevation 
is in the Andes, in Chile, the long descent extending towards 
the north, and the short townrds the south. 

403. ITius all the long and gentle slopes descend towards ilie 
At^ntic and Arctic Oceans; and aU tice short and rapid slopes 
descend towards tJie Pacific and Indian Oceans. " In this point 
of view," says Professor Guyot, "these two great oceans 
appear as two basins of different geological character. The 
Pacific seema an immense basin which lias sunk down, and 
whose high and ragged edges present on all sides the abrupt 
terminations of the continents. It is on this great Ime of frac- 
tures, on the borders and all ronnd tliis ocean, that we behold 
l/ie great mtyority of the active volcanoes of our globe, arranged 
Wee am. immense burning crown. The Atlantic, on the contrary, 
seems a simple depression in the form of a trough, owing, per- 
haps, to alateral pressure, and partly to the tilting motion which 
lifted up the lands in the neighborhood of tho Paoiftc. Hence 
Its narrow breadth, tlie vatley form, the absence of numerous 
islands in the interior of its basin, and the descent of all the 
neighboring continents by gentle slopes." 

404. In the distribution of mountains, plateaus, and plains, 
we also perceive remarkable differences between the two 
great continents. In the Old World mountams and plateaus 
predominate. Central Asia is traversed by four immense 
chains of mountains, supporting vast table lands, which are 
more than 2400 miles long and 1500 miles wide, and from 5000 
to 14,000 feet in elevation. Here are also the loftiest summits 
on the globe. The principal mass of Western Asia is a plateau 
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from 3000 to 6000 feet in elevation, Africa, south of the 
Saha'ra, is an enornions pile of uplifted lands. Mountains 
and plateaus cover five sevenths of Asia and two thirds of 
Africa. 

40 J In the New World the jlains predornmate forming 
two thuds of its surface The highlands in a narrow band 
run along the western border of the two Ameneas while 
almost the whole east extends in immense plam'^ If we 
compare the plains of the Mississippi and the Amazon with 
those of Siberia and Sahara Wi, shall ptrcone a \ery stnk 
ing contrast In the foiiner we find a htppy chmite a rich 
and fertile soil a luxuriant vegetition and inexhansti! le 
resources th is combining all the requisites for tlie prosperity 
of a country In the litter we ha\ e a irozen waste in bjlie 
na, and a burning sandy desert in baha ra, both alike useless 
toman. 

406. A characteristic feature of Western Europe (not in- 
cluding Rds'sia) is that of mountains without plateaus at 
their base. From one end of Europe to the other, whether 
over its central mass or its peninsulas, its surface is modified, 
cut in all directions, by mountain chains intersecting each 
other. In all this part of the continent, the largest plain — that 
of Northern Germany and Poland — is only 600 miles long by 
200 broad; and the plains of France, Hungary, and Lom'- 
bardy are smaller in extent. 

407. The mean height of the continents, or their elevation 
above the level of the sea, depends not so mnch on the 
mountain chains as on the gentle but extensive and compact 
swellings of the plains, and the development of the table 
lands. Humboldt has calculated that the PJr'enees Moun- 
tains would produce upon the whole of Europe, if spread 
over its surface, scarcely the effect of 6 feet elevation, and the 
Alps about 32 feet, while the plateau of Spain would produce 
an effect of 76 feet. If the vast range of the An'des were 
pulverized and spread evenly over the eastern plain of 
South America, it would raise the surface ordy about 500 
feet. The mean height of Europe is estimated at 670 feet; 
North America, 760 feet; South America, 1130 feet; and 
Asia, 1150 feet. The mean elevation of the whole land 

plateaus, nnd plains. Which predominate in the Old World ? Of Western 
Asia. Of Afnca south of the desert Bxtetit of Mountains and plateaus in 
A^eia and AlHca. — 405. Extent of plains in America. Relative position of 
plains and highlands. Comparison of the plains of the western with those of 
the eastern continont.. Characteristics of the former. Of the latter. —406. 
Charaeteristio feature of Western Euroiw. Limited eitont of the European 
plains. — 407. On what does the mean height of the continents depend? Cal- 
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surface of the earth is 920 feet. The culminating point of 
Europe is Mont Blanc, 15,739 feet; of North America, Mount 
SL Elias, 17,660 feet ; of South America, Mount Aconca'gua, 
23,910 feet; of Asia, Mount Konchingin'ga, 38,178 feet; and 
of Africa, Mount Kilimanjaro, 20,000 feet. 

sw, Alps, and the plateau of 

esn height of the contiaents, 

G earth. Culininaling point of each con- 
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CHAPTER xin. 

OENEEAL AND COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE OCEANS. 
" For he hath founded it upon the Ecaa, and established it upon the flooda." 



408. The Continents determine the general outlines of 
tlis great ocean basins. The Pacific and Atlantic almost siu-- 
round the principal masses of land. The Pacific, the Indian, 
and the Atlantic Oceans correspond to the three double con- 
tinents, and separate them from one another. Each of them 
is also divided into a northern and soitthem basin, except the 
Indian Ocean, which is only a half ocean. These oceans 
have a broad opening at the sonth, and are narrowed to a 
point at the north, which is the reverse of the continents. 

409. The Pacific is an oval form, wide at the south, the 
sides nearly meeting at the north, being only separated by 
Behr'ing's Strait, which leads into the Arctic. The Indian 
Ocean has the form of a triangle, with the vertex towards 
the north. The Atlantic has the form of a vaUey, with nearly 
parallel sides. 

410. The oceans differ in t/te indentations of tlieir shores. 
The forms may be classified imder three species, viz. : first, 
land-locked seas, being cut off from the body of the ocean 
l)y peninsulas and chains of islands ; second, open seas or 
gulfs; and third, inland seas, being nearly surrounded by 
land in a continuous shore. 

411. In the Pacific we find the land-hcked seas. There 
are no less than five along the Asiatic coast — the Sea of 
Kamtchiit'ka, closed in by the peninsula of Ahas'ka and the 
chain of the Ale&'tian Islands; the Sea of Okhotsk^ enclosed 
hy the peninsula of KamtchSfka and the KA'rile Islands ; 
the Sea of Japan', enclosed by t he Japan Islands ; the YeV- 

408. Outlines of the ocean baBins. . Coirespondence between the oceans and 
continents Rerertie eontonrs of the oceans.— 409. Describe the Pacific 
Ocean xiie Indian Ocean. The Atlantic Ocean. — 410. Indentations of their 
shores. Thrcespcdesof indcntaliona. — ill. rrevailinB form in the Pacific. 
Sci of Kamtchatka. Sea of Okhotsk. Sea of Japan. Yell™ Sea. China 
12 * (137) 
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low Sea, enclosed by tVie Loo-Clioo and Formo'sa Islands; 
and the Chi'na Sea, enclosed hy the Philip'pine Islands and 
Eorae'o. The only indentation on the American shore is the 
Gulf of California. 

412. The Indian Ocean is marked by the open seas — as 
the Sea of Ara'bia and the Bay of Bengali There are also 
two midland seas extending into the interior — the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. 

413. The Atlantic Ocean is characterized by inland seas, 
advancing fax into the lands, and piercing the very heart of 
each continent. On the European side are the Mediterranean 
Sea, comprising three great basins, — the western, the eastern, 
and the Black Sea, besides several others of less extent, — 
and the Bal'tic Sea, with its various branches. On the 
American side are the Gulf of Mexico and Hudson's Bay. 
In addition to these, we have, as instances of land-locked 
seas, the Caribbe'an Sea, enclosed by the AntiDes' Islands 
and the peninsula of Yucatan' ; and the Gulf of St, Law- 
rence, enclosed by Newfoundland Island and the peninsula 
of Nfl'va Sco tia ; also, the Gulf of Guin'ea and Bay of BIs'- 
cay, as open seas. Thus the Atlantic is the most broken in 
its shores, when compared with the other oceans. 

414. One of the most interesting characteristics of the 
oceans is found in t/ie islands. These have been classed as 
Continental and Pela'gic. The Pacific Ocean exceeds all 
others in the number and extent of its islands, whether con- 
tinental or pela'gic. The East Indian and Austra'lian archi- 
pelagoes are the largest of the continental class existmg on 
the surface of the globe ; and the thousands of pela'gic islands 
with which its centre is studded have not a rival The At- 
lantic possesses, in the "West Indies, the British Isles, and 
those of the Mediterranean, continental islands of great im- 
portance ; but its pela'gic islands ate comparatively few — 
the Azores', Madei'ra, Caaa^ries, Cape Verd, and St. Hele'na 
being the chief. The Indian Ocean has the Islandg of Mada- 
gSs'car and Ceylon' as representatives of the continental, 
while Mauri'tius and Bourbon', with a few others, represent 
the pela'gic. These various peculiarities of the oceans mod- 
ify, in a greater or less degree, the commercial relations 
among the nations of the world. 

Sea. Gulf of California. — il2. Prevailing fotin of seas in the Indian Ocean. 
— 413. ftevailing form of seas in the Atlantic Oceui. Those of Europe. Of 
America. Land-locked seas of the Atlantic. Open seas. — 414. Another char- 
acteristic of the oceans. Islands of the Pacific. Islands of the Atlantic. 
Islands of the Indian Ocean. Effects of these peculiarittes of the oceans.— 
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415. Fidl three fourths of the soUd crust of the earth lie buried 
beneath the waters. The ocean basins are not merely coiitmn- 
ations of the general reliefs of the continents. On leaving 
the greater part of the shores, the submarine ground descends 
slowly, in a proportion somewhat similar to the general slopes 
presented by the ground above water on the continents ; but 
at a point more or less distant from the shore the slopes 
abruptly change, the depths suddenly increase, and often 
become ten times as great at a short distance. The greatest 
ascertained depths are found in the middle regions of the At- 
lantic. These depths equal, or surpass by several thousand 
feet the highest mountain summits on the globe, and are 
found, like them, in the neighborhood of the tropics.* 

416. Certain interior seas, like the Mediterranean and Car- 
ibbc'an, are deeper than would be expected from their near- 
ness to the lands, and seem to be simken basins, the result 
of volcanic agency. The Mediterranean is divided mto two 
basins by a shoal that runs from Cape Eon to the Strait of 
Messi'na, on each side of which the water is exceedingly 
deep A depth of more than 1000 fathoms has been sounded. 
The Caribbe'an Sea, in the deepest parts, is nearly 3 miles. 
The depth of the Bal'tio Sea nowhere exceeds 167 fathoms, 
and is generally not more than 40 or 50 fathoms, from which 
cause, together with its freshness and northern latitude, it 
is frozen five months in the year. The depth of the basin 
which holds the waters of the Gulf of Mexico is, m the deep- 
est part, about a mile and a half. 

417. '■ The sea is the proper field for observing the opera- 
tions of the general laws which govern the movements of 
the atmosphere. Observations on land will enable us to dis- 
cover the exceptions ; but from the sea we shall get the rule. 
Kaoh valley, every moimtain range, and local district, may be 
said to have its own pecuUar system of calms, winds, rains, 
and drou<rhts ; but not so the surface of the broad ocean, tor 
over it the agents which are at work are of a uniform char- 
acter." — [Maury.] 

' Iho Deep-Sea Sounding ApparatUB, invented by lieutenant Btoote U. S. 
N ia so contrived that, on touching the bottom of tlie seo, the shot (usually 
6*"ponnd3 weight) detaches itself from the line, but learas a smjOl iron rod or 
M™which (having a eup or hollow in the low« eg^ _""=* ""f w^V^J^t 
bring up a specimen of the bottom. Professor J. W. Bailey, of ^ eat Point, 
has esamined, by the mioroscopa, a speramen brought up Irom a depth oi i^.uuu 

feet, and found it made up entlreV of minu te Bbells. 

416 Extent of water anrfaoe. Forms of the ocean bosin-u E^ion of the 
C£UrXl^nn»p=r-!^*/;Sep|TrM=^^^^^ 
Caribbean Seas. Of thTSalUe. Of the Gulf of Mexico. -«7. The sea thi 
field tor observing the general laws of the atmosphere. 
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Exercises for Examination. 

418. What is meant by physical geography ? 
To what system or group of bodies does the earth belong ? 
Mention tfffee different modes by wliich the rotimdity of the earth may 
be proved. 

How is the earth placed in its orbit, and what is the consequence of this 

How is the earth or globe divided for the convenience of measurement ? 

From whence ia latitude reckoned ? 

What is meant by high and low latitudes ? 

What parallels of latitude divide the earth into zones? 

For what cause have particular names been given to these zones ? 

Give some particulara about the number of miles contained in degrees 
of longitude, and their difference in different latitudes. 

Wiat is the length of a degree of longitude on the parallel of Boston P 
Of New York? Of New Orleans ? 

When are places said to be on the same meridian ? 

What is meant when wc speak of the sun's being on the meridian P 



What is the estimated proportion of land and water on the surface of 
the globe? 

XJnder what general heads may the dry land be considered ? 

How is the land arranged in the western and in the eastern continents ? 

Mention the direction of the greatest extension of land in the two con- 
Describe the classes of islands. 

Describe the variations in the relieft of the land. 

Mention the usual arrangement of mountains. 

Give some account of mountain ranges. 

WlBt direction do they usually appear to take ? 

Name the chief mountain ranges which extend from north to south in 
the new continent. 

Name the principal mountain ranges which extend across the old con- 
tinent. 

How are mountidn ranges frequentiy disposed in peninsulaa and islands ? 

Give some particulars about the appearance and ibrm of mountains, and 
about glaciers. 

What are mountain knots ? Examples. 

What are mountain branches and sjjurs ? 

What are detached or isolated mountains ? 

Where are the toiliest summitfl usuaEy met with ? 

Give the names and heights of the culminating points of the several 
continents. 

What is me^it by plateaus ? 

Mention the most remarkable table land in Europe. 

Mention plateaus in North America, in the Andes, and in Asia. 

JJescribe plains or lowlands. 
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EXERCISES POa EXAMINATION. 

Name the most remarkable in North America. 
Describe the lowlands of South America, and mention by what n 
tliey ore distinguished. 
Slention the pl^a of Europe. Of Asia, Of Africa. 
"What are the yarious kinds of valleys P 
Describe each kind. 

What various terras are applied to narrow vallej's ? 
Uv what standard are the reliefs of the land measured ? 
Mention a, tract of land below the sea level. 



Under what heads may the waters of tiie globe be conadered ? 
From whence do springs take then- rise P 
How are internal reservoirs supplied with water? 
"What forms the distinction between soft water, hard water, and nnneral 
water? 

What do you know of thermal or hot springs ? 

Whence do rivers derive their supplies of water ? 

What is meant by the term watershed ? 

What constitutes the basin of a river ? 

On what does the velocih' of a river chiefly depend P 

Describe cataracts, cascades, and rapids. 

What are deltas ? Estuaries ? 

C^ve some account of the diilbrent kinds of lakes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
OF AIR AND WATER AS ENVELOPES OF THE LAND. 



419. The land, or solid portion of the earth, has two en- 
velopes, by one of which — the sea — it is partially surround- 
ed; and by the other — the air — it is entirely surrounded. 
The air is an elastic fluid consisting of a mixture of oxygen 
gas and nitrogen or azotk gas, in the proportion of 21 parts, 
of oxygen to 79 parts of nitrogen. It also contains a smaU 
quantity of carbonic acid gas. The constituents of water 
are 8 parts of oxygen to 1 part of hytkogen. These fluids are 
retained on the surface of the globe by the attraction of 
gravitation ; that is, by a power which has been imparted to 
all particles of matter to draw towards them other particles 
of matter. This power of attraction is great in proportion to 
the size of any body, a large mass of matter having a much 
greater attractive power than a small one. As the solid 
land is of much greater size than the particles of air and 
water on its siuface, it attracts them, and keeps them in tlieir 
assigned places.* The sun and moon also possess this power 
of attraction, and, notwithstanding their distance from the 
waters on the earth's surface, they attract and draw them up 
to a certain elevation, in the wide, open ocean. 

420. " The atmosphere," in the language of Dr. Bdist, "is 
a spherical shell, which surrounds our planet to a depth that 

• Tho pressure or weieM of iJio air upon tlie earth at the UtpI of the sea. is 
equal to about 144 pounds on overy eijnare inch. This pressure is balanced b^ 
a column of meroury 30 inehea in height ; hut at the eievaljon of 18,000 feet it 
would be balanced by a column only 15 inches in height ; and so on. It is on 
this {iinciple that flie mercurial barometer baa been constructed Since the 
mercury in the barmneter is found (with sl%ht local variations) to stand at the 
earae point at all places at the level of the sea, and to fall in a r^lar ratio aa 
we ascend above that level, this instrument forma a most osefulstandard for 
measurii^ the altitude of any place, cither mountain, hilt, or plain, to which a. 
barometer can bo carried. 

419. The envelopes of tl 
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is unknown to us, by reason of its growing tenuity, as it is 
released from the pressure of its own superincumbent mass. 
Its u|iper surface cannot be nearer to us than 50, and can 
scarcely be more remote than 500 miles. It surrounds us on 
all sides, yet we see it not; it presses on us with a load of 
nearly 15 pounds on every square inch of surface of our 
bodies, or from 70 to 100 tons on us in all, yet we do not so 
much as feel its weight When in motion its force is suf- 
ficient to level the most stately forests and stable buildings 
with the earth, to raise the waters of the ocean into ridges 
like mountains, and dash the strongest ships to pieces like 
toys. It warms and cools by turns the earth and the living 
creatures that inhabit it. It draws up vapors from the sea 
and land, retains them dissolved in itself, or suspended in 
cisterns of clouds, and throws them down again as rain or 
dew when they are required. It bends the rays of the sun 
from their path, to give us the twihght of evening and of 
dawn; it disperses and refracts their various tints to beautify 
the approach -and the retreat of the orb of day. But for the 
atmosphere sunshine would burst on us and fail us at once, 
and at once remove us from midnight darkness to the blaze 
of noon. We should have no twilight to soften and beautify 
the landscape, no clouds to shade us from the scorching heat ; 
but the bald earth, as it revolved on its axis, would turn its 
tanned and weakened front to tlie full and unmitigated rays 
of the lord of day. It afibrds the gas which vivifies and 
warms onr frames, and receives into itself that which has 
been polluted by use and is thrown olf as noxious. It feeds 
the flame of hfe exactly as it does that of the fire — it is in 
both cases consumed, and affords the food of consumption — 
in both cases it becomes combined with charcoal, which re- 
quires it for combustion, and is removed by it when this is 

i21. If the solid pa*t of tlie earth every where presented 
a uniformly even siu-face, the waters would completely en- 
velop it, as does the air. But being broken into deep cavi- 
ties and lofty mountains, elevated and depressed plateaus 
and plants, the waters are made to occupy the lowest parts, 
covering about three foirrths of the whole surface. Its val- 
leys, in some parts, sink beyond the reach of the ordinary 
sounding line, and its mountains often rise above the waters 
in chains or groups of islands. 
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422. The bottom of the sea is probably much more rugged 
and abrupt than the surface of the dry land. Reasons why 
aiich should be the case are obvious. On the land the winds, 
the rains, and rivers are always abrading, drifting, and wash- 
ing down the high places and filling up the low; these agents 
are but feebly, or not at all, felt at the bottom of the sea. On 
the dry land frosts and the force of gravity are great Jevellers ; 
at the bottom of the sea no frosta are felt, and the difference 
of the force of gravity operating upon a rock at the bottom 
of the aea and at the top of a moimlain is as the difference in 
weight between air and water, 

423. These two envelopes of air and Tvater constitute a 
natural whole, on which depends the difference of climate 
over the earth's surface, according to the relative extent of 
the fluid and solid parts, the form and aspect of the land, and 
the direction and elevation of the mountain chains. 

424. Though the term climate has special reference to the 
character of the atmosphere, yet this is itself dependent ov. 
the constant influences of the ocean and the Ismd : the ocean 
being every where agitated by currents of opposite tempera- 
ture, and the land being greatly varied in form, elevation, 
color, and fertUity. The temperature, the winds, and the rain 
are the three principal elements of climate. If we know the 
amount and distribution of these throughout tlie year, in any 
country, we may know what the climate is, 

Eeasons. — 433. What do the air ai 
ence of tho term " climate," Tlie a 
Principal elements of climate. 
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CHAPTEE, XV. 

HEAT, ELECTRICITY, AND MAGNETISM. 

" In the heavens hiith he set a, labprnacle for the sun ; his going forth is 
from the end of the heaTen. and his circuit unto the ends of it; and there is 
nothing Wd from the heat thereof." — Ps. lii. 4-6. 

3 1. Op Heat. 

425. The sun is the grand agent in difTiising light and 
heat over tlie surface of the globe. Through the admirable 
and beneficent adaptation of means to ends, in which the 
cartli performs its annual journey round the sun, and its 
daily motion about its axis, all parts of its surface are suc- 
ces.'jively exposed to the sun's rays; and owing to the in- 
clined position of the earth in its orbit, the northern and 
southern hemispheres are alternately brought more or less 
directly tinder solar influence. 

426. All bodies absorb and radiate heat; that is, they re- 
ceive it ajid.part with it. A rough or dark surface absorbs 
lieat more freely than a smooth or light one. Under the 
same circumstances, bodies which soon become heated soon 
become cool ; and those whicli are alow in heating are also 
alow in cooling. Grass, wood, and the leaves of plants radi- 
ate heat very freely, while polished metals, smooth pebbles, 
and woollens part with it slowly. 

427. The direct effect of heat on all bodies is to ea^nd. 
them. Solids are increased in their dimensions, or converted 
into liquid or gaseous forms. Cold, which is a privation of 
heat, condenses and contracts the volume of nearly every 
thing. Gases and liquids become condensed or solid, and 
solids are rendered more compact. To this, however, there 
is an important exception. Water, at 42° of temperature, 
begins to expand, and, on becoming solid, exerts great force. 

42a. The eun. Results of the revolution and rotation of the earth.— 426. 
Ofbodies in regard to heat. Eough and smooth eurfaeea. Lnw of radiation. 
13 <H5) 
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428. Heat converts water into vapor aad steam, and both 
water and air are rendered lighter and more rare, and will 
rise through the denser portions above them. During the 
process of evaporation a certain quantity of heat is absorbed, 
becoming haerU, that is, not perceptible to our senses. The 
more rapid the evaporation, the more intense is the cold 
produced. Evaporation goes on more freely in the wind 
than in still air. The sudden condensation of air, either by 
cooling or by compression, causes a quantity of latent heat 
to be set free, that is, to become sensible to tlie feelings, at 
the same time the vapor it may have contained is deposited 
in rain or dewdrops. 

429. The earth, as a whole, is under the same laws of 
heat. Although part of the heat received from the sun in 
summer is radiated mto the atmosphere, by far the greater 
part is absorbed into the earth, tempering the severity of the 
winter's cold. 

430. The heating power of the sun's rays depends upon 
the manner in which they fall ripon the earth. The higher 
the sun ascends above the horizon, the more directly do his 
rays fall, and their heating power is rapidly increased as 
they approach a perpendicular. The earth absorbs a far 
greater quantity of heat when it faUs vertically tlian when 
it comes in an oblique direction; benee at the equator the 
temperature is highest 

431. Many causes, however, disturb this law, even be- 
tween the tropics. The unequal distribution of land and 
water, the height above tiie sea, the nature of. the soU, the 
position of the land surface with regard to the sun's rays, 
and the presence or absence of vegetation — all these modify 
the temperature more or less. 

432. The atmosphere rests partly on the solid earth, whose 
mountain chains and elevated plateaus rise above its densest 
portions; and partly on the sea, whose surface forms a 
moving base, on which rest the lower and more humid por- 
tions of the air. 

433. The air, when at rest, is a very bad conductor of 
heat, and is chiefly warmed by tJie heat which is radiated 
from the soil, and not by the passage of the son's rays 

—437. Direct ofFect of hoat ou bodies. Of cold. Exception. — 423. Effects 
of heat upon water and lur. Of evaporation. Effects resulting from n sudden 
condensation of air.— 429. The laws of hoat with regard to the earth. — 43'. On 
wh^t does the poiver of the sun'a rays depend ? lemporaturo. Where great- 
est, and why? — 4ai. Causes which disturb this law. — 432. On what does 
the atmospliercrcst i — 43S. The air. How warmed! By what is radiation 
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through it The radiation is most free when the sky is 
clear ; clouds and even slight mists tliminish the radiation, by 
intercepting its upward progress. Water has a great capa- 
city for heat, but it is a bad conductor. It is warmed yery 
slowly by the sun's rays. The temperature of the ocean, 
therefore, is remarkably uniform, and less liable to sudden 
changes tlian the atmosphere. 



Problems for Solution. 

434. a. Which is best for keeping colTee hot upon the 
breakfast table, an xan of highly polished metal, or one of 
dark, rough material ? Why 7 

b. With three glass cnps I tried the following experiments. 
Into one I poured some boiling water, and the cup was im- 
mediately broken. Anothet I fiOed with cold water, and 
put it out of doors in a cold night ; and on going for it in the 
morning, the water was solid and the glass was broken. A 
third cup I carried into a warm room, and filled it with ice- 
water ; soon after which I saw water standing like perspira- 
tion on the outside of the cup. Now, bow will you account 
for these different results ? 

c. I once saw a man preparing to ascend in a balloon 
from Boston Common, in the month of July. Among the 
various articles which he placed in his car were two over- 
coats, a pair of fur gloves, and a fur cap. What could he 
want of such things in midsummer m Boston ? 

d. If you wet your finger, and hold it up in the air, what 
sensatioQ do you feel ? Why ? 

e. Why are wet clothes dried sooner in the open air than 
in a confmed room ? 

/ Many ponds are without water in the summer. Wliy 
is this ? 

g. Farmers have learned that a cold, wet piece of land 
becomes warmer and more productive by draining it. Why 
does draining land promote warmth 1 

h. Hedges and belts of trees ai-e said to promote warmth, 
while forests produce cold. How will you account for this? 

i. Why does dew fall more abundantly on cultivated soils 
than on barren lands and rocks ? 

promoted or retarded ? Of water in relation to heat. Temperature of the ocean. 
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§ 2. Electricity. 

455. Of Electkicity in. itself we know notliing more than 
that it is a mighty, imponderable agent lalled, simjily for con 
venience, a fluid. It pervades the earth the air and all snh 
stances, unperceived, ■when, in a latent state but e'shibitmg 
forces capable of producing the most «iidden violent ind 
irresistible effects when roused fiom its latent or neutral 
condition. 

436. There are two states or kinds of electricity one is 
called Yitreous, or positiv e the other resinous or negative 
Two bodies, each cliarged with different kinds of electricity, 
mutually attract each other the tno electricities coilescing 
with great rapidity, and causinit a vivid light, cilled he 
electric spark, and accompanied by an explosion upon which 
the neutral condition is restored 

437. The electricity of the atmosphere anses from evapo- 
ration and the chemical changes that ore perpetually going 
forward on the globe. The ocean i'! one ot the greatest 
sources of electricity in the atmosphere , combustion lo 
another ; and a large portion arises irom vegetation The air, 
when undisturbed by clouds is almost always cliarged with 
positive electricity; the surface of the earth is alwajs 
cliarged with negative electncity 

438. Clouds are very diffeiently chirged yxith electncity 
Gray clouds have negative — red white and orange clouds 
positive. When clouds differently charged meet an expio 
sion takes place. When the sky is clear, and the air i,alm 
and warm, a succession of small, white, fleecy clouds, rismg 
rapidly above the horizon, and flying swiftly in the very high 
regions of the atmosphere, is a certain presage of a thunder 
storm. 

439. The velocity of lightning far surpasses the velocity 
of light Its inconceivrable velocity is beautifully exempli- 
fied in the electric telegraph. The rolling noise of thunder 
is probably owing to the dilTerence between the velocity of 
lightning and that of sound. In passing to the earth light- 
ning follows the best conductors — metals by prefeience then 
moist bodies — which is the reason why men =ind animals 
are so often struck with it. 

— 435. Our knowledge of electricity. Stntss nnd effect'' —436 Two kinds. 
Bodies differently eharaed. — 437. Sources of the ntmosphenr electncity. — 
4;ja. Clouds differently clunked. — 439. Velocity oflithtumg Ihunder, wtat? 
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440. Electricity is perpetually effecting great changes in 
the earth's crust ; not so much in its lond and fearful displays, 
which are evident to lis, as in its unseen, quiet operations. 
To this powerful agent may be attributed the formation of 
tlic gems and crystals, which excite onr admiration from then 
briUiancy and richness of color ; and also, in all probability, 
many of the metallic deposits, which occur in the crevices 
and fissures of rocks. 



§ 3. Magnetism. 

441. Magnetism is one of those unseen, imponderable 
agents, which, like heat and electricity, arc known only by 
their effects. Tereestrial magnetism, which pervades the 
whole earth, is very complicated. It vanes both with regard 
to space and time, and probably depends upon the heat of 
the sun, upon his motion in the ecliptic which produces 
changes of temperature, upon galvanic currents cu'culating 
through the surface of the globe, and possibly upon the 
earth's rotary motion. 

443. The distribution of terrestrial magnetism is deter 
mined by the declination needle, or mariner's compass, and 
the dipping needle. They consist of magnedzed needles, or 
bars of steel, so suspended that the declination needle revolves 
in a horizontal direction, and the dipping needle moves in a 
plane perpendicular to the horizon. The north end of the 
declination needte or magnet points to the north, and the 
south end to the south, and it only remains at rest when in 
that position. The direction of the needle determmes the 
magnetic meridian of the place of observation. 

443. The raagnerical meridians coincide with the geograph- 
ical meridians in some places, and in these the magnet points 
to the true north and south, that is, to the poles of the earth's 
rotation. But if it is carried successively to different longi- 
tudes, it will deviate sometimes to the east, sometimes to the 
west of the true north. 

444. The north end of the dipping needle bends or dips 
below the horizon in the northern hemisphere, and the sonth 
end bends or dips beneath it in the southern hemisphere, 
and between the two there is a line, which encircles the 

Goodoonduetora. — 

Terrestrial magnc 

ascertUned ? Describo the i 
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whole earth, where the dipping needle remains horizontal. 
That line, which is the magnetic eqnator, or line of no dip, 
crosses the terrestrial equator in several places, extending 
alternately on each side, but never deviating more than 12 
degrees from it. The deviation is greater in that part of the 
Pacific where there are most islands, and it is greatest both 
to the south and north in traversing the continents of Africa 
and America. Hence it appears that the configuration of the 
land and water has an influence on terrestrial magnetism. 

445. North and south of the magnetic eqirator the needle 
dips more and more, till at last it becomes perpendicular to 
the horizon in two points, known as the north and south 
magnetic poles, which are quite distinct from the poles of 
the earth's rotation. One is in 70° N. lat. and 97° W. Ion. ; 
the other is in 75° 5' S. laL and 154° 8' E. Ion. 
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OF CLIMATE. 



446. The spherical form of the earth causes an unequal 
distribution of the sun's mys upon its surface, giving us the 
solar climates, or great zones of temperature. They are 
severally designated as tlie Torrid, the Temperate, and the 
£Vigid Zones. Tliese solar climates, however, are greatly 
raodifled by the geographical forms of the surface, and by the 
distribution and relative situation of the continents and seas. 
. 447. Lands which lie remote from the influence of the 
ocean have a climate cliaracterized by the extremes of heat 
and cold, by more violent changes, and a drier atmosphere. 
The sea and land, when near each other, and receiving the 
same quantity of heat from the sun, are differently affected 
in temperature. The sea is colder than the land during the 
day, and wanner during the night. So, also, in summer, the 
sea is cooler than the land, and in winter it is warmer. Thus 
the sea preserves a medium temperature, while the land is 
affected by extremes. 

448. The temperature diminishes as we ascend from the 
ocean level, because the upper portions of the atmosphere are 
more and more rare, and are less affected by the radiated heat 
of the cartli. A height of about 800 feet produces a change 
of 2° of temperature, and a height of 15,000 feet produces 
the same effect as a distance of 5000 miles from the equator. 

449. There is no snow between the tropics, except on the 
tops of lofty mountains. The line of perpetual snow, in these 
hot regions, varies from 16,000 to 17,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. From these regions, north and south, it descends, 
till it grazes the earth near the polar chcles. It will be per- 

446. Effect of Ihc earth's form upon the disfribatloii of the sun's rays. By 
what aro the flolaiclimateBmodiflcdf— 447. Lands remote from the influenee of 
the ocean. Different effects on sea and land in proximity. — 448. Chaise of 
temperature in ascending from the ocean level, — 419. Of snow between the 
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,, , . 3r, by the annexed diagram, that the snow line is 

higher at the distance oF 20° from the eqnator than at the 
eqnator itself. This is explained by the circumstance that the 
sun at the eqnator is never more than 12 hours above the hori- 
zon, whereas near the tropics the longest days are thirteen, 
and a half hours in length ; and aa the sun at that period of the 
year is vertical, or nearly so, in that portion of the globe, the 
sunmter heat, on which the line of pcrpetiial sr 
is greater than immediately under the equator. 
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430. The limit of perpetual sno-w is varied, however, by 
circumstances. On the northern slope of the Himalay'a 
Mountains the snow line is 3640 feet higher than it is on the 
southern slope, o-vving to the intense summer heats of the 
central table lands. The surface of these table lands is about 
15,000 feet above the level of the sea, whilst on the southern 
side the mountams rise directly to a great elevation, from a 
flat country that is scaicely a thousand feet above the sea, 
and covered with a close jungle — a surface which is the least 
favorable for radiating heat. 

451. On observing the temperature of a place, as registered 
by the tliermometer, it is tonnd to be constantly fluctuating 
through a certain range, above and below a standard mean. 
Temperature in equatorial regions is distributed tolerably 
equally over the whole year, owing to the days and nights 
being ei^ual ; but in mean and high latitudes, where the length 
of the day varies greatly, it takes a wide range above and 
below the annual mean. But in general the mean annual 
temperatures vary very little. The Warmth Equator, or line 
of the highest mean annual temperatiwe, ^ not coincident 
witli the geographical equator, .but hes almost wholly to the 
north of it ; occurring only to the south in the space between 
150° W. Ion. in the Pacific Ocean and the Sun'da Isles. 
Passing from the tropics towards the north pole, the temper- 
atiu-e declines gradually, but much more rapidly in America 
and Eastern Asia than in Europe. Lmes connecting all 
[xiints having the same mean annual temperatiure, or nearly, 
are termed isothei-'mal, signifying equal ,heat Near the 
equator, the isother'mals exhibit no great divergence from the 
parallels of latitude ; but as we go farther north their inflec- 
tions become remarkable, ranging thi-ough 20° and 25° of 
latitude. 

452, In accurately defining the zones of climate, the tropics 
and polar circles are practically useless. Attending only to 
the isotherm, we may discriminate ^w cHmatic zones — the 
hot, warm, temperate, cold, and frigid. 

The Hot Zone is bounded on each side of the warmth 

equator by the isotherm of 80°. It mcludes the northern 
extremity of Australia, the islands and peninsulas of Southern 
Asia, the middle regions of Africa, the northern portion of 

tropicB. Heightofsnoioiiiie.— 451). Variation in snow line. Himalaya Moun- 
tains.— 451. Observation of the temperature of places. The temperature of 
equatotiiJjcgious. Of mean and high latitudes. Warmth equator. Of heat 
in rcoedill ftom the iropiea. Isothermal lines. Range in hinh latitudes. — 
452. Comparison of the isothemis with the tropic and polar catlcs. Ihe hot 
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Brazil', Gnia'na, Venezuela, New Grena'da, Guatemala, with 
Jamai'oa and a part of the West Indian groups. In this region, 
at the sea level, frost and snow are unkuown. Vegetation 
is luxuriant and perennial in the well-watered distiicts, but 
burning deserts of sand and flint prevail 

— The Warm Zone lies between the isotherms of 60° and 
70°, and includes, in the northern hemisphere, Mexico, Cuba, 
Florida, North-western and Northern Afnca, (excepting apor- 
tion of the Earbaty States, ) Northern Arabia, almost the whole 
ofPersia,Afghanistan',Belopchist5n', Northern India, BVr'man 
Empire, Siam', Cochin- ChPna, south of China Pi-oper, end the 
greater part of the Phihp'pine Islands. Tlie characteristics 
of this region are much the same as those of the preceding. 

453. The Temperate Zone lies between the isotherms 
of 70° and 30°, and includes a large section of North America 
and Central Asia, Iceland, almost the whole of Europe, and 
a small strip of Northern Africa. In its southern imrtion we 
have the northern limit of the region of palms, and the prin- 
cipal district of tlie cultivation of tlie vine. Its northern 
boundary in Europe nearly corresponds with the most northern 
limit of barley and rye, and the appearance of trees. In this 
zone man has in all ages attained the highest development 
of his powers, and tlie most civihzed nations have been 
located in it. 

■454. The Cold Zone lies between the isotherms of 30° 
and 10°, and includes the countries ai'ound Hudson's Bay, 
most of Labrador', Greenland, Spitzber'gen, Nova Zem'bla, 
part of Lapland, jiart of North EAs'sia, and the greater portion 
of Siberia. Through a great part of this region, the soil at a 
varying depth remains permanently frozen throughout the 
year ; but to a certain varying extent the surface is thawed 
by the powerful temperature of the short Siberian summer, 
so that wheat, barley, and rye ripen. 

465. The Frigid Zone is bounded by the isotherm of 10°. 
It includes the countries iu America to the north of Hudson's 
Bay, and a section of Northern Asia, between the Gulf of 
Obi, in about 80° E. Ion., and the meridian of 160°, and between 
the mean latitude of 66° and the Arctic Ocean. The effect 
of cold upon vegetation is most apparent in this zone. Tlie 
laich and birch pass within its limits, but they are stunted in 
form, and soon disappear, 

456. A comparison of the climate of pHces situated in the 

zone. Chaiacters. The warm zone. CharactBt" —451 Temperate zone. 
Characlera.— 454. Thecoldznnt. Charaetcrs.— 4i)5 IVi[iid?Jne CharacUra — 
456. Meana for ascertaining the difference bet\yccn a Imd md tea chmite. 
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interior of continents, with that of islands under the influ- 
ence of the ocean, in the same latitudes, will afford the best 
means for ascertaining the diifercnce of a land and sea 
climate. 

Table op Mean Tempera tube. 



(Fiirne Islands, 38.5 64.0 le.S 

S0= to 62° -J St. Peteraburc, 16.3 60.8 44.5 

?YikDOWk', -38.0 63.0 101.0 

( t nTiH= Rnrl 44.6 60.4 15.8 

«»°t»52°- B^J^Sib., ei ei.9 6S.3 

-no . ,„ \ Mndeira Islands, 61.3 70.0 8.7 

300 to 32". } cji^ BWpt, 68.5 84.6 26.1 

„= . ,oo 1 BetmadS tlands, 59.2 75.3 16.0 

31° to 82". J Natch'ez, 60.0 77.7 37.7 

457. The average temperature of Boston, during a period 
of twenty-six years, has heen estimated at 49° Fahr'enheit. 
That of Quebec during a series of years has been computed 
at 40°- Montreal', 44°; New York, 52°; Philadelphia, 53°; 
and Bai'timore, 54°. That of Nor'folk is as high as 59° ; 
Charleston, 66° ; Savannah, 67° ; and New Orleans, 67 . 
Key West, Florida, is 77^, and is probably the warmest 
place in the United States ; and San Difi'go ranks next, with 
a temperature of 72°. The climate in San Francis'co is a 
little warmer than that of Baltimore, bemg 56°. 

458. Cata'nia, in Si'cily, is one of the warmest places in 
Europe ; and, although five degrees north of Savannah, is 
equal to it in warmth and pleasantness of climate. At Pans 
the temperature is about the same as that of New York, 
although it is situated five degrees farther northward. Na'ples 
and Rome are like Philadelphia and Cincinna'tl London, 
which is five degrees farther north than Bos'ton, experiences 
the same degrees of heat and cold. St Petersburg has the 
same average temperature as Montreal ; and Constantinople 
is the same' as Norfolk. Jerusalem, in Palestine, and Nan- 
gasa'ki, in Japan, both occupy an intermediate rank between 
Noriblk and Charleston. 

459. An insular or sea chmate is uniform and moist; the 
sky is often cloudy and rainy in liigh latitudes. A land cli- 
mate is excessive, mth violent changes, and dry ; the sky is 
usually clear. . ■ j. ^ 

460. All the -waters of the continents are derived fiom tne 

Table.— 457- Average of temperature in (Ufferent places in the United States. 

;ifL'dK'-i6rrc,°rtr«rtircZt.^"eXf"°i^^^^^ 
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sea. The sim, by his heating rays, causes the vapor to rise 
from their vast expanse of surface, ascending into the atmos- 
phere, filling it with moisture. The colder air of the upper 
regions condenses the vapor, so that it becomes visible in 
the form of clouds and fogs, which, being borne along by the 
winds, pass over the lands, and fell in abundant rains. That 
which is not consumed in the nourishment of plants and 
animals, nor carried off into the atmosphere by evaporation, 
is returned to the ocean by springs and rivers. 

461. Moisture, fertility, and vegetation depend iipon the 
vapors which are thus carried by the winds from the 
ocean to the lands. The lai^er the tracts of land, and the 
more closely they are clustered together, tlie more difficult 
it is to receive these beneficial influences of the ocean. 
Hence we perceive the variety of circumstances on which 
climate is made to depend. 

462. The causes which produce diversity of climate being 
so various, and great difference of temperature being found 
to prevail in similar parallels of latitude, no rule can be laid 
down relative to the climates on the earth's surface. It may, 
however, be considered tliat, generally speaking, the eastern 
districts of both the Old and New Continents possess more 
excessive climates than tlie western districts of either; that 
the climate in the interior of continents is most excessive ; 
and that islands have a more equable, or less variable tem- 
pprature than large masses of land. 

upon the vapor bj the atmosphere. — 461. For what inflaences are the conti- 
nenls dependent on the oceans ? Ciroiimstanecs limiting tlie extent of these 
inflnencea. — 462. Sumraary remarks on climato. 
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"The wind goeth toward the south, and tumcth about unto the north; it 
whirlcth about continually ; and the wind retuineth again according to his 
circuits." — JEeri.Lfl. 

§ 1. Geneeal System of Atmospheric CiEcnLATiou. 

463. The -wmda that blow in, our temperate re^ons are 
very variable. They suddenly change their direction, theh 
force, and their temperature, without apparent cause ; but 
in the equatorial regions, the winds are either constant or 
periodical. In the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans we find a 
gentle and regular wind blowing from east to west, with 
great constancy, from one end of the year to the other. In 
Uie Indian Ocean the winds blow five months from the N. 
E., and five months from tlie S. W,, taking about a month 
for them to change and become settled. 

464. There is a general system of atmospheric circulation, 
or interchange of air over the earth, chiefly caused by the 
light and heat of the sim, for the purpose of preserving a 
proper mixture and purity of the air in both hemispheres. 
Magnetism and electricity are also considered among the 
forces concerned in tlie circulation of the air. 

466. At the point of greatest heat the air expands, thereby 
becoming lighter; and, being pressed by the surrounding 
air, which is colder and heavier, it ascends. Two currents 
are thus established, one ascending, creating a void which 
is immediately filled by the cold lateral current, pushing in 
from all sides. An island in the midst of the ocean will 
famish an example. Land is heated more rapidly than the 
sea; and, as the sun rises above the horizon, the island 

3 V ds np ra re^ona. Of equatorial. Eacifie and Atlantic between 

n Al em m ds in the Indian Otean"— 464. General BTstem of 

ti osph n u- ti n —465. Effect upon the air at the point or greatest 

h Cun estab hed. Example afforded by an island in the ocean. 
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becomes warmer than the encirchng sea. The air resting on 
the land receives the heat, and ascends, the cooler sea air 
rushing in aa a sea breeze. During the night it is the re- 
verse, "nie island, losing its heat by radiation, cools sooner 
thaa the sea. Its atmosphere, having become heavier, flows 
into that of the sea as a land breeze, which continues till 
the temperature and density of tlie two atmospheres become 
equal. 

466. The same process is going on between an entire con- 
tinent and the ocean, from one season to another, between 
the tropical, temperate, and polar regions, in a permanent 
manner. The temperature between the tropics is nearly 
uniform, and is constanliy higher than tlrat of the polar re- 
gions ; and to these differences of temperatare particiilar 
ciurents of air correspond. — Remark. The direction of a 
wind is designated by the point of the compass from whence 
it comes, which is also called the windward ; and the point 
towards which the wmd is blowing is called the leeward. 

467. The rotation of tlie earth on its axis from west to 
east, together with the difference of motion between the 
poles and the equator, exerts an influence upon the directiou 
of these currents, cansuig them to deviate more and more 
from their origmal direction. The current from the N, is 
changed into a current from the M E., and tliat from the S. 
into a current from the p. E. These two currents meet near 
the equator, producing the N. E. and S. E. tmih wituls. 

468. The general system of atmospheric circulation is thus 
described in the Bible : " The wind goeth toward the south, 
and tumeth about imto the north ; it whirleth about continu- 
ally, and the wind retiuneth again to his circuits." — EccL 
i, 6. Tracing tlie general course of the "wind in his cir- 
cuits," we find five zones of rest, in which calms and light 
airs arc the prevalent condition of the atmosphere. The 
central one is near the equator, where the N. E. and S. E. 
trade winds meet, forming what is called tlie belt of equa- 
torial calms. 

469. Two other belts He between those parallels where 
the "wind that goeth towards the south" meets that which 
"tumeth about unto the north." They are the calms of 
Cancer and Capricorn. 



_ „,, currents of air. Itesnlting w 

(. lUble deacription of utinosplierio ciruula 
orial calms. — 4G9. Calms of Cancer and C 
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N E -T W - Horlh-East Trade Winds 
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470. The Cancer belt of calms in the Atlantic is known to 
American seamen as the " Horse Latitudes," from the cir- 
cumstance that the vessels fonnerly engaged in carrying 
horses from New England to the West Indies found it so 
diiHeult to cross this belt They would often be detained in 
the calms for many days, during which time the large cargo 
of horses would exhaust the stock of water, become frantic 
with thirst, and, to save a part, the rest wDuld have to be 
thrown overboard. 

471. The surface winds from the calms of Cancer ap- 
proach the north pole by a series of spirals from the S. W., 
thereby creating a whirl in which the ascending cohimn of 
air revolves from right to left, or against the hands of a 
watch. At the south pole the winds come from the N. W., 
and consequently they revolve about it witli. the hands of a 
watch. These spirals are the polar calms. 

472. The N. E. and S. E. trades are surface winds. In 
the equatorial calms they have run their cotirse on the sur- 
face, and are going up to blow as upper currents. The N. E. 
trade winds keep on towards the south as an ttpper current, 
and the S. E. trade winds make their way north. On reach- 
ing the region of the tropics they descend again to the sur- 
face, each holding its onwurd coinse ; in these we have the 
prevailing S. W. passage winds of the nortli, and N. W. pas- 
sage winds of the soutJi. 

473. " It may now be regarded as an established fact tliat 
there is a perpetual upper current of air from South America 
which falls at the belt of Cancer to North Africa — a fact 
which is proved by an examination of specimens of the " red 
fog," or " sea dust," from the region of the Cape de Verdes, 
and from Mal'ta, Gen'oa, Ly'ons, and the T^r'ol. This dust 
is foimd to consist of infusoria and organisms whose ItaMat 
[or native place] is not Africa, but South America, and in the 
region of the S. E. trade winds of South America." — [Lieut. 
Maury, U. S. N.] 



thBrn hemisphtre, a 
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up and flow to the northward and eastward as an upper current, until it passes 
the N. E. trade wind region. It thou appears on the surface as the preTailing 
S. W. wind of the extra tropiool regions of the northern hemisphere, as noted 
by the an-ows A 1 2 3, to the north of the Tropic of Cancer. 

The arrows at A I, in the South Pacific, show where the vapor which feeds 
the Mlasiasifipi with rains is supposed to be taken up ; and those of A 1, in 
North America, show where it is precipitated. 

The arrows at C, in the North Padfic, show where the vapors that supply 
Chile and Woslem Patagonia are supposed to be taken up. 

The arrows at A 2, in the northern hemisphere, represent the supposed route 
of tlie air in that r^^n, which has passed over South America, at A 2, as the 

intended to iadicate the route of the S. E. trades and monsoons of Africa. 



474. The course of the Apinds as above described is repre- 
sented in the diagram (page 159) by the arrows along the 
wavy curves A, B, C, D, to the south pole, thence up with 
the arrow at P, and around with the hands of a watch, and 
back as indicated by the arrows along E, F, G, and H. 

475. The belt of equatorial calms has a mean average 
breadth of about six degrees of latitude. It always separates 
llie tvro trade wind zones, and travels up and down with 
them during the year, coming farther north in the summer, 
where it tarries several months, and.tlien returns. This belt 
moves over more than twice its breadth, and the entire mo- 
tion from south to north is accomplished generally in two 
months. May and June, Tlie whole system of zones, viz., 
of tlie trade winds, calms, and passage winds, follow the sim. 

476. " In the region of equatorial calms and rains there is 
a ring of cloud that encircles the earth, which, by travelling 
with the caJm belt up and down the earth, shifts the suifiice 
from wliich the heating rays of the sim are excluded. This 
cloud ring is stretched around our earth to regulate the quan- 
tity of precipitation in the rain belt beneath it ; to preserve 
the due quantity of heat on the face of the earth ; to adjust 
the winds ; and send out for distribution to the four comers 
vapors in proper quantities to make up to each river basin, 
climate, and season its due shai'e of sunshine, cloud, and 
moisture. The vapors which form this cloud ring come from 
the trade wind regioi^ ; under the cloud ring they rise up ; 
as they rise up they expand ; and as they expand they grow 

origin and coiuse of the 8. W. passage winds.— 47*. Reference to the dia- 
ntam of the whids. — ilb. Belt of equatorial calms. Breadth. Movement. 
Time. — 470. The "cloud ring." Its place. Purpose. Sources of vapor 
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cool, and rain follows. By the rainy seasons of the torrid 
zone, we can traee this cloud-ring stretched like a girdle 
round about the earth," — [Maury.J 



§ 2. Teade "Winds and Monsoons. 

477. The continents impede the progress of the trade 
winds, dividing the equatorial current into three regions. 
The trade winds of the Pacific are arrested by Asia and 
Australia ; those of the Indian Ocean by Africa ; and those 
of the Atlantic by America. 

478. The Pacific trades begin at a certain distance from 
the W. coast of America, and blow almost without interrup- 
tion as far as the coasts of Asia and Australia. The N. E. 
current is regular between 2° and 25° N. laL, and the S. 
E. current between 2° and 21" S. lat. The equatorial 
calms occnpy the space between 2° N. and 2° S. of the 
equator. The air here is in an uncertain state of rest, which 
the least accident may violently disturb. A dead calm is 
often succeeded by sudden tempests, violent squalls, and 
tornadoes. Thunder and rain occur almost daily. 

479. The Atlantic tmdes, on account of the nearer position 
of the continents, and the direction of the coasts, are farther 
north than tJie Pacific trades. The northern limit of tlie N. 
E. current is about 28° or 30° N. lat., and the southern limit 
of the same is about 8° N. lat. The belt of calms in the 
Atlantic occupies a space wholly north of the equator, so 
that the northern edge of the S. E. current is in the northern 
hemisphere. 

480. Monsoons. — Wlien a trade wind is turned back or 
diverted by overheated districts from its regular course at 
stated seasons of the year, it is regarded as a monsoon. 
Thus the African monsoons of the Atlantic, the monsoons of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Central American monsoons of 
the Pacific, are, for the most part, tbrnied of the N. E. trade 
winds, which are turned back to restore the equilibrium 
which the overheated plains of Africa, Utah, Texas, and 
New Mexico have disturbed. 

481. When the monsoons prevail for five months at a time, 
(for it lakes about a month for them to change and become 

Direction. — 477- Influence of the continents -apon the trade lyinds.— 478. 
Trade winfla of the Pacific Equatorml calms. — 479. Trade winib of the At- 
lantic. Beltof calms —431) What are monsoons J Aftieaa monsoons. GuK 
of Mexico and Central American howfoiinedt — 4S1. South-ireiit m 
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settled,) then both they and the trade winds, of which they 
are formed, are called monsoons. The S. W. and N. E. 
monsoons of the Indian Ocean afford an example of this 
kind. The S. W. monsoons of the Indian Ocean blow from 
May lo September inclusive. They are caused by the in- 
tense heat which the rays of a cloudless sun produce during 
the summer time upon the Desert of Co'bi and the burning 
plains of Central Asia. When the sun is north of the equa- 
tor, the force of his rays, beating down upon these wide and 
thirsty plains, causes the air to expand and ascend. There 
is, consequently, a rush of air, especially from towards the 
equator, to restore the equilibrium ; and in this case tlie 
force which tends to draw the N. E, trade winds back be- 
comes greater than the force which is acting to drive them 
forward. 

482. When it is summer time in Africa south of the equa- 
tor, the winds are blow^ing from the N. E., in obedience 
to the trade wind force, which prevails from November to 
March inclusive ; hence we have the N. E. monsoons. The 
monsoon season may always be known by referring to the 
cause which produces those winds. Thus, by recollecting 
where the dry and overheated plains are, we know at once 
that these winds are rushing with greatest force towards 
these plains at the time of tlieir hottest season of the 
year. 

483. In the southern part of the Indian Ocean, which is 
not so much under the influence of the lands, the S. E. trade 
winds blow very regularly through the whole year. The 
seas of Southern Cliina, being, by theu: position, under the 
influence both of the Pacific trade winds and tlie Indian 
monsoons, are subject to severe tempests and typhoons', 
which desolate those seas more than any other iri the world. 

484. Rain Wimds are the winds which convey the vapor 
from the sea, where it is taken up, to other parts of the 
earth, where it is let down either as rain, snow, or haiL As 
a general rale, the trade winds may be regarded as tlie great 
evaporating winds ; and when, in the course of their circuit, 
they become monsoons, or the variables of either hemisphere, 
they then generally become also the rain winds for certain 
locahties. Thus the S, W. monsoons of the Indian Ocean 
are the rain winds for the west coast of India. In like mau- 

the Indian Ocean, liow caused! — 4S3. North-east roonsuons of the Indian 
Ocean. The moiieoon season, liow knomi? — 483. Wind of the soHiAtrn part 
of the Indian Ocean. Typhoons. — 184. The cain winds. The evaporatii* 
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ner, the African monsoons of the Atlantic are the winds 
which feed the springs of tlie Ni'ger and Senegal' with 
rains. 



§ 3. Winds op the Temperate and Polar Regions. 

485. The temperate regions a.re marked by variable winds. 
Thongh the wuids blow from every point of the compass in 
the course of a year, the S. W. and N. E. winds are the most 
prevalent in the northern hemisphere, 

486. In the North Atlantic the S. W. passage winds pre- 
vail over the "easterly" winds in the ratio of about 2 to 1; 
so much so that the passage of packet ships from the United 
States to Europe is about one third shorter tlian the retvirn 
passage. Tiie commercial poUcway from America to Europe 
is north of tlte Gulf Stream, on the are of a great circle. 
Those south-west winds originate in the S. E. trade winds, 
which, having passed up and over tlie N. E. trades as an 
upper current, descend to tlie surface at about 30° N. lat. 
They advance as far as the high latitudes of Norway, bath- 
ing all the western coasts of Europe in their soft and hu- 
mid air. 

487. The S. W. winds also prevail in the middle latitudes 
of the Pacific Ocean, extending lo the western coasts of 
North America. The higher temperature of tlie western 
shores of the northern continents, compared with that of 
their eastern seaboards, is due, therefore, to the combined 
influence of these S. W. winds with the Gulf Stream in the 
Atlantic, and the Cliina Stream in the Pacific. 

488. The cold air of the polar regions is constantly flowing 
towards the warmer regions, partly as an upper current, ac- 
cording to the general law oJ' atmospheric circulation, and 
partly as a surface wind i hence in the northern hemisphere 
we have a prevalence of N. E. winds. These winds, finding 
an open path in North America, from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other, sw^eep from the borders of the Arctic 

■ Ocean as far as the Gulf of Mexico. They strike obliquely 
against the Eocky Mountains, run along their slopes, and, 
being reflected by this high chain, descend as a N. W. wind 

Biun winds Tor tliB west const of India. West AfVtca. — 485. Winds 

pons.— 486. Winds of the North Athintic. Commcroinl 

these south-west wmda. Their inflnence on Western Bu- 

W. winds of the Pacific, Difference of temperature be- 

slLorca of the northern continents. — 488. Of 
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into the valley of the Mississippi, accompanied by cold and 
storms. Proceeding towurds the Atlantic coast, they meet 
the S. W. or the equatorial winds. 

489. This conflict between the polar and equatorial winds, 
so opposite in character and direction, gives to our climate 
one of its most remarkable features, — that of ehangeableness, 
— that great variety of temperature, of drought and of hu- 
midity, of fair weather and foul, which mark tlie seasons 
with uncertainty, and the labors of the husbandman with 
doubtful reaiiltfl. 

490. It is to the prevalence of the S. W. winds that the 
river systems of Sibe'ria owe their supplies. These winds 
have brought their waters from the southern hemisphere, 
from the Mediterranean, and the Red Sea, to fertilize this 
otherwise barren waste. The valleys of the O'bi, the Yen- 
ise'i, and the Le'na attest the truth of tliis assertion. 

the N. B. Tvinda of tlie northern hemisphere. Course of the polar winds on 
Ihe North American continent. — 489. Effects of theconflict of polar and equa- 
torial mnd3. — 190. Influence of the S. W. winds upon Siberia. 
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" Thou visitest the enrth and watereat it ; thou eraatljr enriohest it -with the 
thet of God, which is full of water ; thou preparest them com, when tliou hast 
BO provided for it." — Pa. Isv. 9. 

g 1. Genfkat. Obsee\ 1.TI0TS 

491. The winds, sweLpinj; m all diiertiuns, carry vnth 
them into the places whtre they go the temperature and 
moisture of the regions fiom which they came. A sea 
breeze will always be moist, and relatively temperate. It is 
ordinarily the herald of rain A land breeze is dry and ex- 
treme, whether ui cold or heat and generally presages fair 
weather. From every part of the land and water surface, 
and at all temperatures, moisture rises m an mvisible form, 
called vapor, which mmglca with tlie air Evaporation goes 
on more rapidly when the air is in motion than when it is 

492. The tropical atmosphere contains a vast quantity of 
water as vapor. This is owing to the heat, which, being 
always very great, increases the capacity of the air for hold- 
ing moisture. Even under the most serene sky the air is 
clmi^ed with vapor. 

493. The greater part of the atmosphere rests on the 
ocean ; the sea, therefore, has the chief influence in modify- 
ing climates and supplying the air with moisture. "When air 
contains all the moisture it is capable of receiving, it is said 
to be saturated. If its temperature be raised, it wUI hold 
more; but if it bo lowered, its capacity for vapor is dimin- 
ished, and a part of the vapor will be condensed and depos- 
ited, or precipitated. 
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494. The prevailing wincis of the temperate zones blow 
towards tlie poles ; they are going from warmer io colder 
climates ; consequently, their capacity for laoistnre decreases 
with their temperature, and they must let down more water 
tlian they can take up again. The prevailing winds of the 
torrid zone blow towards the equator; they are going from 
colder to warmer climates. Their capacity for moisture is 
therefore constantly on the increase, and they must evapo- 
rate from this zone more water than they precipitate upon it 
again. 

495. When two currents of air of different temperature, 
moving rapidly towards each other, come in contact, a heavy 
fall of rain takes place, and at the same time a qitantity of 
heat and electricity is di.sengaged, producing thunder and 
lightning. As the quantity of vapor is most abundant in 
tropical regions, the rains are heavier, and the drops are 
larger, than elsewhere. 

496. If a wind charged with clouds flows into a warmer 
and drier atmosphere, its capacity for vapor is thereby in- 
creased, and instantly the clouds are dissipated. This is the 
case with winds blowing from the Mediterranean to'vvards 
tlie Sahii'ra. 

497. When moist winds come in contact with a high moun- 
tain chain, they are forced to ascend the slopes into a higher 
and colder atmosphere, which condenses the vapors. The 
rain flows down along the mountain sides, but the wind itself 
passes over tlie mountain ridge, cloudless and dry. 

498. The mountain chains are the great condensers placed 
along the continents to receive the moisture of the winds, 
to serve as reservoirs for the rain waters, and to distribute 
them afterwards, as they are needed, over the neighboring 
plains. Every system of mountains becomes the centre of 
a system of irrigation invaluable to its adjacent lands. They 
receive more rain in the heights than on their sides, and 
more fails at their bases than in the neighboring plains. 
Mountain chains which run N. and S. have a dry and a rainy 
side ; and the prevailing winds of the latitude determine 
which is the rainy and which is the dry side. 

g and loweriim Ihe temperature. — 494. Courses of 
teaonea. Torrid zones. — 485. Meeting of two cut- 
. ui ui. VI uiimirui lOinperaturoB. Why are rains heavier in tropica! xo- 
; > _„ 4q6 X wind ehargod with, olouds flowing into a waimer and drier 
apheie — 497. Moist winda in, contact with a high mountain chain. — 
Mnimfnin chains the great condenaora. Of what is ever7 aystem of 
centre i Hountains runmng N. and S. — 499. Exceai of predpi- 
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499. In some parts of the earth the precipitation is greater 
than the eva]>oration ; this is shown by the amount of water 
carried hy every river that runs into the sea, which is consid- 
ered as the excess of precipitation over evaporation. In 
other parts of the earth, these operations are equal, as in 
those inland hasins, such as that in which the city of Mexico, 
Lake Titica'ea, and the Caspian Sea are situated. In other 
parts still, we find places, as the Desert of Saha'ra, in which 
neither evaporation nor precipitation takes place, and in 
which we find neither plant nor animal. 



§ 2. Of Clochs. 

500. The Region or Clouds is at a height varying from 
one to four miles above the earth's surface. The difierent 
currents of air in tire lower portions of the cloud region run 
horizontally on each other; and as they generally differ in. 
moisture, temperature, and motion, the colder condense the 
vapor of the warmer, and malte it visible in the form ot cloud. 
At moderate heights clouds consist of ■water; but at great 
elevations they are an assemblage of minute crystals of ice. 
Clouds are most frequently higher within the tropics than in 
the temperate zones ; and in the latter, they are commonly 
higher in summer than in winter. The denser clouds are 
usually formed towards noon, when the vapors are raised up 
by the ascending currents of air. Notwithstanding the varied 
forms of clouds, they may be classified under a few princi- 
pal types. There are three primary forms, viz. ; the CiiTus, 
the Cumulus, and the Stratus. 

501. The C^m« is the highest. It sometimes resembles a 
white brush, at others it consists of horizontal bands of slen- 
der silvery filaments. The height of the cirrus is calculated 
fflc 19,500 feet, and is made up of minute particles of ice or 
snow flakes. Among these clouds, which sometimes appear 
like fleecy cotton, halos and mock suns are formed, which 
often precede a change of weather, announcing rain in sum- 
mer, and frost and snow in winter. 

502. The Cunmhis, or summer cloud, presents itself in the 
form of a vast heap of vapors resting on a horizontal base ; 

lation oyet evaporation, how shot ----- _--_.. 
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hence its name, cumulus, a heap, or pile. It is called the 
summer-day cloud, from its frequent occurreuce at that pe- 
riod, reseiubhug a mouotaiii of snow when llglited up by the 
beams of the sun. It usually begins to form early in the 
morning, enlarges as the day advances, attains its greatest 
magnitijde in tiie hottest part of the day, decreases as the 
sun declines, and breaks up towards sunset 

503. The &-(rit«, or fall cloud, consists of horizontal bands 
near the surface of the earth. It belongs to the night, form- 
ing at sunset and disappearing at sunrise. 

504. Besides these primary varieties, four secondary fomi.s 
occur. The Girro-cimmhis is a feathery, accumulated cloud, 
familiarly known as fleecy, consisting of small, rounded 
patches, arranged in extensive beds, the parts being quite 
distinct 

505. The Cirro-stratus consists of bands of filaments more 
compacted than those of the former, lying inclined, or dis- 
posed in horizontal stra'ta. It is sometimes seen cutting the 
disk of the sun or moon with a dark line. 

506. The Cumuh-stratus, <yc twain cloud, is formed of two 
or more cumuli united together, and resting on a common 
stratum. This is the most magnificent variety, which often 
exhibits a copper tinge, indicating a highly electrical con- 
dition of the atmosphere, and precedes the thunder storm. 

507. The JIRinbus, or rain cloud. Any of the preceding 
modifications may pass over into the actual rainy cloud, 
first exhibiting a great increase of density, and a bluish- 
block tone of color, tlien putting on a lighter slrade, or gray 
obscurity, and becoming fringed at the edges. 

508. Among the various offices which the clouds perform, 
we find them moderating the extremes of heat and cold, and 
mitigating climates. At one time tliey spread tliemselvcs 
out, " covering the earth as with a mantle," thereby prevent- 
ing radiation from its surface, and keeping it warm. At an- 
other time, they interpose between tlie earth and the sun, 
and screen it from his scorching rays, to protect the tender 
plants from liis too potent heat, the land from drought. 

509. "When the condensation of vapor takes place at a 
considerable height in tlie atmosphere, or in very cold strata 
of air, tha drops descend in the form of hail or snow. If the 
congelation of moisture tabes place slowly. Snow is formed ; 

cumulus. — fi03. Tho stratus. Secondair fotms. — 604. The oirro-oumalus.— 
505. Thacirro-stratue. — 306. Tlie cuinulo-stratua, — 507. The nimbus.— 508. 
Beinark on the offices of clouds. — o03. Of hail. — SIO. Of fogs.- 611. Of 
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Whilst Hail appears to be produced suddenly by intense 
cold in the upper regions. Hail, therefore, frequently occurs 
in summer, and in hot climates where snow is unknown. 

510. Foes and Mists are formed from the vapors just 
rising from Avarm and moist ground, or the surface of water, 
and Coming in contact with air colder than itself They are, 
therefore, more frequent in autumn and at the approach of 
cold weather, than in spring ; and as the temperature of tlie 
sea is often higher than that of the atmosphere, they are by 
no means uncommon on tlie ocean, more particularly in cold 
climates, and are very frequent in the polar regions. A re- 
markable stationary fog occurs off Ihe coast of Newfound- 
land, which owes its origin to the cliilly atmosphere of that 
station, and the comparative warmth of the waters of the 
adjacent ocean. 

511. Dew is formed when air containing an excess of 
moisture comes in contact with a surface in a certain degree 
colder tlian itself. It is found to be deposited on different 
substances unequally, and in proportion to their powers of 
radiation, more on vegetables than on dry sand, and very 
little on bright metallic surfaces. The deposition of dew 
■will be greatest when a clear, cool evening succeeds a sultry 
day ; litde or no dew is formed il' the sky be veiled in clouds. 
Frost is merely the ice of dew, as hail is the ice of rain. 

512. In the northern hemisphere, the land and water are 
nearly equally divided, but in the southern hemisphere there 
is far more water than land. All the great rivets in the 
world are in the northern hemisphere, excepting the Amazon, 
which belongs to both, and the Ri'o de la I'la'ta, which is 
in the soutliem; but tite chief evaiporatirtg surface is in the 
southern hemisphere. Late in the autumn, throughout the 
winter, and in early spring, the sun is pouring his rays with 
the greatest intensity down upon the seas of the southern 
hemisphere, and, like a powerful engine, is pumpmg np 
water for our rivers. 

513. The heat which tliis heavy evaporation absorbs 
becomes latent, and with the moisture is earned through 
the upper regions of the atmosphere until it reaches our 
climates. Here the vapor is formed info clout^, condensed, 
and precipitated in rains, snow, and hail. The heat which 
held this water in a state of vapor is set free, and it is that 
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■which contributes ao much to temper our winter climate. If 
in winter it clouds up and turns warm, we say we aie going 
to have " falling weather." 

514. While evaporation IS going on with the most activity 
in the southern hemisphere, precipitation is taking place to 
the greatest extent in the northern. The " fdl spell," the 
" winter rains," and the " long season in May," are familiar 
terms of wet w^eather to lis all. 



§ 3. Periodioai, and Continuous Eai 



515. The earth, with regard to the distribution of the rains 
over its surface, is divided into two great zones ; namely, 
that of periodical rains, which are in the ti'opical regions, and 
that of continuous rains, which are in the temperate regions. 

516. Rains are distributed very unequally over the earth, 
diminishing in quantity from the equator towards the poles. 
They are more abundant in the western than in the eastenr 
hemisphere. The annua! fall of rain in tropical America is 
11-5 inches, while in the Old World it is only 76-inches. In 
the temperate zone of the United States the annual quantity 
is 37 inches, while on the eastern continent it is but 31^ 
inches. 

517. Within the tropics the rains follow the course of the 
sun. They prevail in the northern tropic when the sun is 
north of the equator, and in Uie southern tropic when it is 
south of the equator. Hence the year is divided into seasons, 
distinguished eis the wet and the dry. 

518. As the sun passes and repasses from one tropic to the 
other, there are in most intermediate places two rainy seasons ; 
uue when the sun passes the zenith of a place in his progress 
towards the northern tropic, and the other at his return. 

519. The ram does not fall continually during the rainy 
season between the tropica, for the sky is generally clear at 
sunrise. At 10 o'clock A. M. it begins to cloud up ; at noon 
the rain commences, and after pouring four or five hours, the 
clouds vanish at sunset, not a drop fallhig in the night 

520. In the regions of the monsoons the course of the 
rains depends entirely upon tliem. All the western coasts 

precipitation at opposite points. Of familiar teems. — 515. DiiTsion of tho 
earth with regard to ridna. — 616. Distrihation of rains. Annual fall of rata 
itiAmerioa, In the Old World. — 517. Kuik within the tropics. Seasons.— 
518. Places subieet to two rain)- seasons a yoat. — 319. Poonliaiity within the 
tropics. —S30. Bains in the t^ons of Uio monsoons. — 621. Opposite con- 
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arc watered during the S. W. monsoons, and the eastern 
coasts during the N. E. monsoon. 

521. The S. W. ivinds lose their vapor on the summit of 
the Ghftiits Mountains, and violent rains fall daily on the 
Malabar' coast, while on the Coroman'del coaat the sky is 
serene. Tlie contrary takes place diuing the N .E. monsoon. 
The plateau of the Dec'cau between partakes of both cliar- 
acters. 

522. The rains of the temperate regions present a contrast 
to that of the tropics. Here we have the continuous rains. 
Tliey fall in smaller quantity, and are more uniformly dis- 
tributed through the whole course of the year. As we leave 
the tropics their periodical character disappears. North of the 
tropics we find tho winter nuns, as at Madeira and Lisbon. 
Still farther north are the spring and autumnal rains, as in 
Italy and some portion of the Mediterranean. lu Germany 
they have the summer rains. The general character of the 
rains of these regions, tliotigh caused mainly by the meeting 
of tho S. W. winds with the north-easters, appears to depend 
on the influence of many geographical features. 

523. ■' It would be interesting, in this connection, to inquire 
why the deserts of the Old World are placed just teftere they 
are, and as they are; and why those inland seas of Europe 
and Asia — the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
the Black and Caspian Seas — are placed in a S. W, and N. 
E. range. " 

324. The S. W. trade vrinds, after ascending in tlie equa- 
torial calms with their load of vapor, whetlier great or small, 
take a N, E. direction because of the earth's diurnal motion, 
and they continue to flow in that direction, in the upper regions 
of the air, until they cross the tropic of Cancer. 

525. Those winds which have passed over the ocean sur- 
face, and risen up at the equator before reaching the southern 
continents, carry immense volumes of water into the nortliern 
hemisphere, supplying the basins of the Mississippi and tho 
great system of fresh water lakes in North America, tlie 
Rhine, the Elbe, and all the great rivers of Europe that flow 
into the Atlantic, and in Asia the Ganges and all the great 
rivers of China. 

526. Those winds which have blown their course over 
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South America and Southern Africa leave much of their 
vapor bohmd to feed the sources of the Amazon, the Ni'ger, 
and the Con'go; consequently, they arrive in the nortliern 
liemisphere as dry and thirsty S. W. winds, and, taking their 
route through Eiu^pe and Asia, along the range of those 
inland seas, they take up their waters and bear them off to 
distant regions, making lands fruitful which otherwise would 
be baiTen wastes. " Hence we perceive that these sheets 
of water were placed ■where they are, and as they ore, by the 
almighty hand, to balance the land in the trade wind regiou 
of South America and Africa." — [Maury.] 

537. The quantity of rain decreases in ascending from the 
plains to the table lands, especially if they are edged by 
mountains, because the mountains condense the vapor before 
it arrives at the high plains. On the contrary, the quantity 
increases in ascending to the tops of ragged mountains, on 
account of partial currents of air which condense the moisture 
into clouds. The quantity of rain decreases from the coasts 
into the interior of the continents, because more vapor rises 
from tlie sea than from the land. The vapor from the Gulf 
Stream produces a greater quantity of rain and fog in the 
aoiithem counties of England and Ireland than in odier parts 
of tliose islands. 

528. There are vast tracts of country on which rain never 
falls, and there are places where it rains only at long intervals 
and in small quantities. The most extensive rainless district 
is in the eastern continent, and reaches from the borders of 
Moroc'co, eastward tlirough Saha'ra, over the Bed Sea, the 
low coasts of Ara'bia, Per'sia, and part of Beloochistan'. The 
Desert of Co'bi, on the oriental plateau, and part of Mongolia 
form another rainless district of the Old World. In the 
western continent, the table land of Mexico, part of Guate- 
raa'la, and the western declivity of the Peruvian Andes, 
comprise tlie rainless districts. 

529. Each continent depends for its rains and the tempering 
of its climates upon the particular disposition of its mountain 
chains, its plateaus, plains, and inland seas, with regard to 
the maritime winds. 
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§4. llAiNS OP THE Wksxern JIemisphere. 



530. South America, from its tropical situation, s 
copious supply of moisture. The calm and trade wind belts 
move tip aud down tlie eartli, annually, in latitude nearly a 
thousand miles. In July luid August tlie zone of equatorial 
calms is between 7" N. and 12° N„ and in March and Aprfl 
between 5° S. and 2" N. The eastern plains of Sontli 
America are open to the trade winds of the Atlantic, which 
sweep over them, bearing along the vapors of the ocean. 

531. The BrazU'ian and Paii'ma Moimtains are too low to 
arrest the progress of these winds; they therefore serve to 
increase the falUng showers and to fiu-oish a more complete 
irrigation, in supplymg such rivers as the Orino'co, the lower 
tributaries of t!ie Amoaon, the Tocantins', and the St. Fran- 

532. The crest of the Andes, rising into the region of per- 
petual snow, forms a complete barrier to all moist winds 
from the east Here they accumulate and condense, pourmg 
their waters down the eastern slopes. All tliis tract of country 
at the eastern foot of the Andes is one of the best u-atered 
on the globe, giving rise to the Amazon, the Ucayale, the 
Pili'ras, tiio Madei'ra, and many otliers. 

533. The western slope of the Andes presents a different 
condition of things. Neither the trade winds nor their vapors 
arrive there. The coast from the equator to Chile is seldom 
refreshed by the rams of the ocean. Hence opposite climates 
exist on opposite sides of the Andes. In one there is the 
richest vegetation; in tlie other there is drought, a parched 
soil, and thinly -scattered vegetation. 

534. Id the west of New Grena'da this effect of the Andes 
is neutralized, both by the depression of the chain towards 
the north, allowmg the trade wind to pass round it and reacli 
the western side, and by its being situated in tli.i zone of 
calms, aibrding almost daily storms of rain. 

535. The southern coast of Chi'le, in winter, is left within 
the regions of the N. W. winds, — those which are counter 
to the S, E. trades, — and being cooled by the winter tem- 
peratiu-e of the highlands of Chi'le, deposit their moisture 
copiously. During the remainder of the year the greater part 

IWna of South Ameriea. — .^31 . Effect of the Brnzilian and Parima Mountans. — 
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of ChHe is in the region of the S. E. trades, when it is the 
(by season, there. 

536. Li Or'cgoii and Washington it rains every month, but 
more in the winter months. The winter there is the summer 
of the southern hemisphere. Tlie vapor that is taken up by 
the S. E. trades is borne along over the region of the N. E. 
trades to latitude 35° or 40° N., where it descends and ap- 
pears on the surface with the S. W. winds of those hititndes. 
Driving upon the highlands of tlie continent, this vapor is 
condensed and precipitated, during this part of the year, in 
almost constant showers ; and reacliing beyond the Rocky 
Monntains, it supplies the sources of tiie Missou'ri, Missis- 
sip'pi, and the great lakes. In Erts'sian America, where the 
S. W. winds strike the coast, there are continuous and copi- 
ous rams, a temperate, equal climate, and a vegetation like 
that of the coasts of ScoUand and Norway. 

537. In winter and spring the S. W. winds, backing down to 
the south, reach as far down as the lower part of California. 
At this season the hind there is cooler than the sea air, and 
is quite cold enough to extract moistiu-e from it But in 
summer and autiunntlie land is warmer than the sea airs, 
and therefore cannot "condense the vapor of the air. So the 
same cause which made it rain in Or'egon now makes it 
rain in California, 

538. As the sun returns to the north the calm and trade 
wind belts follow him ; and now, at places where six months 
before the S. W. winds were prevailing, the N. E, trades are 
found to blow. This is the case in Cahforuia. The prevail- 
ing ^vinds, then, instead of going from a warmer to a cooler 
climate, as before, are going in the opposite wrty. Conse- 
quently no moisture can be precipitated under such circum- 
stances. 

539. Panama' is m the region which is traversed by the 
equatorial caJms. Where these calms are it is ahvays rainy. 
They are over the latitude of Panama' from June to Novem- 
ber, which is the rainy season. The rest of the year that 
place is in the region of the N. E. trades, which, before tliey 
arrive tliere, must cross tlie mountains of the isthmus, on 
whose cool tops they leave their moisture, rendering Pana- 
ma' dry and pleasant Between the tropics, west of the 
plateau of Mexico, where the N. E. trades do not come, 
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there is drought, as in Pfirii'. On the high tabic lands of 
California very little rain faOa. 

540. Tliere are few physical evils which may not he pal- 
liated by judicious forethought ; and even a drought, al- 
though it may aeem to be a visitation of Providence, and an 
evil which cannot be provided against, because man cannot 
control tlie elements, may be remedied by the application of 
mind to inert matter. It is an old French maxim, and a true 
one, that " God aids those who aid themselves ; " and instead 
of sitting down to bewail his losses by the drought, and 
blaming Nature for her paitial distribution of the " gentle 
ram from heaven," the farmer would do well to consider how 
a like misfortune may be averted in the future. In a recent 
" Patent Office Report " we find the following : — 

541. " The farms in the United States contain over 
300,000,000 acres, on every square foot of which there falls 
an average of 200 poimds of water, or more, per annum. 
Wisely husbanded, this immense quantity of rain water may 
render the farmers and gardeners a vastly greater service 
than it now does. Skilful engineering has yet to be applied 
to American agriculture, with a view to make the most of 
steam power, water, fuel, eartli, rocks, air, sunsliine, and vege- 
table and animal vitality." 



§ 5. Rains op the Eastern 

543. Africa presents two regions very unequally supplied 
with rains. North of the equator the lands are less consoli- 
dated : the plateaus are separated ftom each other. From 
Cape Guardafui' to Zanguebar' the coast is but slightly ele- 
vated ; the trade winds of the Indian Ocean penetrate in- 
land. The coasts of Senegambia and of Guin'ea are in the 
region of calms ; hence their copious rains, their moist and 
fruitful climate. 

543. South of tlie equator the plateaus are continitous ; 
but the uplands, instead of being in the west, as in America, 
axe along the eastern margm. The Lupa'ta chain is, proba- 
bly, the most elevated part of this continent. 

644. The eastern coast, then, arrests the vapors, and tlie 
rains are abundant from Cape Guardafui' to the Cape of 

ma. Rainless triiol in Mexico, &c. — 540. Palliation of physical evils. French 
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Good Hope ; while the vast elevated plains stretching west- 
ward from tiic Lupii'ta Mountains to the coasts of C&n'go 
exhibit, so fai' as Imown, only sterility and drought, under the 
same latitude where South America is drenched by heavy 

5i5. The Saha'ra, in the north, is closed against the access 
of the winds towards the east ; while its position nnder the 
tropic, and tlie nature of its soil, cause that deficiency of rain 
wliich renders it the most extensive desert in the world. 

546. Western Europe is open to the S. W. winds of the 
Atlantic, which bring their moisture all the year. The lim- 
ited extent of its surface, together with its deep indentations 
by many inland seas and bays, secure to it continued rains, a 
iniSd climate, and a comparatively high temperature. 

647. The Alps form a vast semicircle on tlie north of Italy, 
which receive the \varra and moist winds coming from the 
Mediterranean and the ocean. Before passing this crest 
these winds lose their vapor, which falls in copious rain on 
all the southern slope, 

548. The Ap'eunines produce similar results. They form 
an arch, which is marked by the curve of the Gulf of Gen'oa 
iind tlie valley of Uie Ar'no. The summits arrest the sea 
winds, and the fall of rains at their southern foot is in far 
greater quantity than that of the northern decUvity in the 
plains south of the Po. 

549. The length and height of the Seandina'vian chain, 
and its lofty frozen table lands, present an insurmountable 
liarrier to the vapors brought to the coast of Norway by the 
a. W. winds from the Atlantic. They are condensed ahnost 
entirely upon the Norwe'gian shores, which are constantly 
enveloped in drizzUng fogs. The temperatiu-e of this wind, 
together %vith the heat set free by so active a condensa- 
tion of vajwr, aifords the remarkably soft and equable cli- 
mate by which it is distinguished. The same wind bruigs 
clear and cold weather to the soutliern and eastern coasts of 
Sweden. 

550. In SoDTHEKN Asia the rains are regulated by the 
monsoons and mountain mnges. The rainy seasons of Hin- 
dostan' are reversed on its two coasts, while on the plateau 
of the DeC'can the rains are reduced to a small quantity, 

tWs dispoaitio!! nf the lands. — 643. WhjM th.<, Sahara dealitute of rain ? -- 
546. Nature and caufies of the climate of TVestem Biaopc. -- 547. Position of 
the Alps with regiird to moiiituro. -548. Position of ^e ipennines. - S49. 
HiglJoids of ScaSdinaria. Kifocts pvodurofl by the S. W. mnds from the At- 
luiitJc in Norway and in Sweden. — 5.5.), Hcgulation of the raina m Southern 
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551. The region of In^do-Chl'na, and of the Asiatic Arghi- 
pel'ago, is one of the best watered portions in the work!, the 
caiises of which are found in the conflict of the winds, the 
variety of lands, and the want of a eontinuons mountain chain. 

552. The majestic chain of the Himakiy'a, the most mas- 
sive and lofty on the glohe, separates Southern Asia from 
the great body of the continent, and stops the course of the 
oceaii winds. These wmds, in passing over the plains of the 
Gin'ges, lose their moisture on the southern slopes of the 
Himalay'a, fertilizing the inland valleys, and supporting a 
most profuse vegetation up to the snow line. But beyond 
the table lands are deprived of this beneficial influence ; and 
towards tlie interior we find the Desert of Colli and the 
sandy plains of ToorkistSn', the rainless tracts of Asia. 

553. In Australia the highlands are on the eastern bor- 
der, as in Africa. The soutliern tropic divides the continent 
into two parts, and in the southern portion are situated the 
Australian Alps. The trade winds of the Pacific scarcely 
penetrate the interior, and the wind of the temperate regions 
shuns the coast The interior of Australia is, therefore, be- 
lieved to be a desert. 

§ 6. Summary, 

554. The several continents, with jeg^ard to the circum- 
stances of moisture and dryness, may be noted as follows : 
North America is the best watered of the temperate conti- 
nents ; the rains are equally distributed. South America is 
the most hiunidof the tropical continents. Europe combines 
the moisttire of the maritime climate with a great variety of 
contrasts ; but they are all softened. Asia and Africa [ire 
sent the absolute contrast of dry and moist, in the zone of 
deserts toucliing upon the regions bathed by the rains oi' the 
tropics. Temperate Asia is the driest of the northern con- 
tinents ; and Australia is the driest and poorest of all the 
continents. 

655. The western continent is one of plains, and the plains 
are open to the sea winds. Its continental forms are less 
piled up and massive. The eastern continent ia that of pla- 
teaus, and of vast extents : it is also tlie driest 

Asia. — 561. Of Indo-Ohina and the Asiatic Archipeligo. — 552. 0( the dispo- 
BitioR of the Himalaya Moimtains. Tlie ocean winds on the suuthflin slopos 
of the Himitluya. On. tlio northern ^de. — 053. H^hhtnds of AuBtralia. Their 
etfects. — 554. Points tor recapitulation. North America. South America. 
Europe. Aaia and Aliica. Temperate Asia. Australia. — 553. Westeni con- 
■tiiient. Theeai —.;---.- 
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CHAPTER. XIX. 

or OCEAN CURRBHT8. 

rs of the eea ? ot haat thou wallied in the 
, 16. 

§ 1. General Obseevatiohs. 

556. The ocean is every where in motion. Here, as in aU 
other departments of nature, absolute rest is rmknowa. From 
whatever part of the ocean a current is fovind to run, to the 
same part a current of equal volume is obliged to return. 
Tliis is as true of the air as of the water of the globe. The 
ibree of the wmd, the attraction of the sun and moon, the 
atmospheric pressure, the differences of temperature, and the 
differences of saltness, are all considered as causes of motion 
iu the waters of the great ocean, 

557. Waves. — The winds raise the waves of the sea by 
a niecbanical action, producing only an agitation of its sur- 
face. The agitation at first extends little below the surface, 
but in long-continued gales even the deep water is troubled. 
The highest waves known are those which occur during the 
N. W. gales off the Cape of Good Hope, and the highest 
waves here do not probably exceed 40 feet from the hollow 
trough to the summit. When the wmds blow coustantly in 
one durection, they cause a transfer of the surface water. 

558. Tides. — The great mass of ocean waters is attracted 
by the sun and moon, causing the tides. The height to which 
t)ie tides rise depends upon the relative positions of the sun 
and moon, upon their decHnation and distance from the earth, 
but more upon local circumstances. The springtides happen 
at new and full moon; consequently twice in each lunar 
month, because in both cases the sun and moon are in the 
same meridian. For when the moon is new they are ia 

.^58. Condition of the ocean. Law of cuttenta. Causes of motion in the 
vvntersofthe ocean. — 557. Of waves. H^hest known. Transfer of ivater. — 
fi.iS. Of tides. Spring tides. Neap tides. Time of tide9.—559. Tha moon"8 
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conjunction, {that is, both on the same side of the eartli,) and 
when she is full they are in opposition ; and in eacli of these 
positions their force is combined to raise the water to its 
greatest height. On the contrary, the neap or lowest tides 
happen when the moon is in her qnarters, or 90° i'rom the 
sun, for then they connteraet each other's attraction to a 
certain degree. The tides ordinarily happen twice in 24 
hoars, because the rotation of the globe brings the same point 
of the ocean twice under the moon's meridian. 

559. The moon produces another important effect on the 
earth, which may be mentioned here, and that is, the hght it 
afibrds diumg the absence of the sun — an effect peculiarly 
important in the regions near the poles. Two very beautiful 
results arise : one is, that when the moon is full it comes to 
the meridian at midnight, so as to distribute its tight equally 
over the hours of darkness; the other is, that coming to the 
full when it is in the opposite side of the heavens from the 
sun, it comes to the full in midwinter, when it is nearly in 
the same place in the heavens in which the sun is at mid- 
summer, that is, when he rises highest and remains longest 
above the horizon. -It thus affords the greatest portion of 
light when it is most needed. 

560. Other Causes op Marike Currebts. — The un- 
equal pressure of the atmosphere on different points of the 
ocean, causing differences of level, and above all the differ- 
ences of temperature between the tropical and polar seas, 
together with the effects produced by the salts of the sea 
upon the density of waters, are so many more causes which 
operate to disturb the repose of the ocean. 

561. The greater part of these causes often act together to 
produce the marine currents ; but the difference of tempera- 
ture between the equatorial and polar regions seems, by its 
agency manifested in evaporation, condensation, and precip- 
itation of the rains, and the constancy of its action, to control 
all the rest. 

562. There is a simUarity, and in some cases a remarkable 
coincidence, between the great atmospheric currents and the 
general marine currents. Not oidy do the winds act directly 
upon the waters, sweeping them onward in their course, but 
tlie same forces drive them both in a common direction ; the 
same obstacles — the continents — check their onward move- 
ment, and compel them to change tlieir original route. 
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563, The great equatorial ciirrent seums to be a general 
tmnsfer movement of tlie tropicJil waters from east to west 
all round the globe. It ia owmg to the difference of tem- 
iierature between the tropical and polar seas. The colder 
and heavier waters of the polar regions perpetually tend 
towards the warmer and lighter waters of the equator, and 
to displace them. The existence of these polar currents ^ 
proved by the floatmg masses of ice, which every spnng stray 
towards the warm regions. 

564, The equatorial current is arrested m its progress by 
the continents, causing the waters to flow back m very differ- 
ent directions. Each of the three great oceans forms a 
separate basin, in which varions circumstances combine to 
modify the oceanic currents in a peculiar manner. 

565, The Pacific Ocean, owing to its vast extent, aflords 
greater scope to the general currents in a more regular man- 
ner than either of the others; but yet there is a harmony of 
ari-angement pervading all. Every drop of water in the sea 
is as obedient to law and order as are the planets of the solar 
system. There are regular and certain channels through 
which the water travels from one part of the ocean to att- 
other, and those channels make the system of oceanic wrcu- 
lation OS complete, as perfect, and as haraiomous, as is that 
of the atinosphere. 

§ S. The South Polar Cuureht, 

566 This ice-bearing current, turned eastward by the pre- 
vaiHng winds of these regions, strikes the western coast of 
South America between 50° and 40° S. lat. It divides mto 
two branches. One branch runs southward, doubling Cape 
Horn, and carrying its waters into the Atlantic, ^ 

567 The other" and chief branch, known as Hum'boldts 
current, passes along the coast of Chile and Perft', coohng 
the climate by the low terapemture of its waters, which are 
from 18° to 22° Fahr'enheit colder than the neighboring sea 
off" Li'ma, This ciin-ent suddenly quits the coast near the 
promontory of Cape Blan'co, and goes on to form the grand 
equatorial current 

tha curreuM of nir and ocean. — 563. What is the ereat equatorial current? 
Itscause! Proof o£ the polar currents. ~ 664. ObBtacles to the progress of 
ihol^torial current. -iTje b=«in of the oo^,^.-Slia f^^uh^^o! the 
PadfioOccnn, The seas all obcdiei 
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§ 3. The Grand Equatorial Cueret 

568. This current occupies a breadth of nearly 50 d ^ 
extending beyond tlie tropics north and south. It keeps an 
iinobstriLcted course westwai-d with a speed of 30 to 35 miles 
a day, reaching the islands that skirt the contineats of Asia 
and Australia. On the north it reaches Formo'sa, and running 
upon the coast of Chi'na, turns off to the N. E. along the 
shores of Japan'. On the south it is dissturbed by the mon- 
soons, and loses its \pay amidst the maze of islands, whose 
seas are thereby rendered dangerous to navigation. 

569. In the North Pacific the west winds cause a drift 
current, which advances to the American coast, and conducts 
the ^vaters southward along the shores of California, again to 
mingle with the general current. At Behr'ing's Straits the 
depfli is insufficient to allow much under-current from the 
Arctic Ocean to enter the Pacific, while the ■warmer wnters 
are constantly flowing tlirough this passage into the Polar Sea. 

'"" " THE Indian Ocean. — Several active 



than those of the Caribbean Sea, and the evaporation is 
greater. One of these is the Mozambique' current, called at 
the Cape of GJood Hope the Agfil'has current. Another passes 
through the Straits of Malac'ca, and being joined by otherwiirm 
streams from the Ja'va and Chi'na Seas, flows out into the 
Pacific between the Pliilip'pinos and the shores of AsIel 
Thence it takes the great circle route for the Aleu'tian Islands, 
tempering climates, and losing itself in the sea on its route to 
the coast of America. Midway between Africa and Australia, 
another current at times flows south from the Indian Ocean. 
To supply the waste created by these warm currents, as well 
as that caused by evaporation theie must be unmense vol- 
umes of i\ iter flowmg into the Indian Ocean 

571. Tlie current m tlie channel ot Mozambique acquires 
a speed of four or fi\e mtJefe an houi and reenfoiccd by 
another branrli soutli of Madagascar roaches m it^ rapid 
course the Cape of Good Hope and the Agfilhas Bank 
following the borders of it ata distance from tlie coast when 
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it divides. One branch meets the ciivrent setting from the 
South Atlantic, and with it reenters the Indian Ocean; the 
other branch doubles the Cape of Good Hope, enters the At- 
lantic, and flowing along the western coast of Africa, unites 
its waters with those of the great ciirrent of this third ocean. 

572. The form of the Atlantic basin, its small breadth in 
the region of the eqnator, the jutting in and out of the shore 
line, as at Cape St. Eoque and the Gulf of Guln'ea, the deep 
windings of the Caribhe''an Sea and Gulf of Mexico, wherein, 
nearly all the tropical waters of this ocean are aeenmulated, 
give to its currents a marked and nnnsnal aspect. 

573. The equatorial current does not assume its customary 
proportions in tlie Atlantic, while the return current, the Gnlf 
Stream, is exhibited in a remarkable manner. Leaving the 
coasts of Southern Africa, the equatorial current soon extends 
both sides of the line, widens considerably, and flows across 
the ocean at the rate of two or three miles an hour. 

574. At Cape St E«que it divides into two branches. One 
part, flowing southward along the Brazilian coast, mmgles. 
with the waters of the southern basin, and tempers the climate 
of Eastern Patago'nia and the Falkland Isles, The other 
ttud chief branch takes a direction along the shores of Guia'na, 
one part moving on eastward of the Windward Islands, and 
another portion, entering the Caribbean Sea, passes through 
the Channel of Yucatan' into the Gulf of Mexico. After 
making the circuit of the gnlf, it flows through tlie Straits of 
Florida, and comes forth as, — 



§ 4. The Golf Stream. 

575. The Gulf Stream, one of the most marvellous phe- 
nomena of the ocean, pours its warm voters over the Balia'ma 
Banks, and flows along the coast of Florida, through a bed 
of cold water, which cold water performs to the warm the 
ofiice of banks to a river. The depth of the Florida Pass has 
been ascertained to be 500 fathoms ; the depth of the warm 
waters of the stream there is assumed to be SOO fathoms. 

576. The velocity of the current varies in the " Narrows " 
from 2 to 5 miles an hour, according to the season, and at a 

rent reentering the Indian Ocean. Branch doublinfr Cape of Good Hope. — 
672. Why do the Atlantic cuirents bear a miuked and nnnsnal aspect f — 673. 
Remark on the equatorial cnrrent of the Atlanlic. Its ■< "'" — "■* 
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femperature of nearly 80° Fahr'eiiheit It holds its course 
Ijacallel to tlie shore, and at a short dLstaiice from it, until it 
passes beyond Cape Hiit'teras. At this ])oint it meets the 
cold waters from the north, and the sand buuks mnoing along 
at a distance from the coast, as far as New'fonndland'. By 
these impediments the current is turned eastward, becomes 
less deep, bat much broader, spreads over the surface, and 
proceeds with less velocity. 

577. Tlie Gulf Stream as it issues from the Florida Pass 
is of a dark indigo blue ; the line of separation between it 
and the roily green wuters of the Atlantic is plainly seen for 
hundreds of miles. Though tliis line is finally lost to the eye 
as the stream goes north, it is detected by the thermometer 
for several thousand miles. Tiie surface of the stream is 
roof-shaped; that is, it is liigher in the middle and lower at 
the edges. Its bed from the " Narrows " northward is as- 
cending, and therefore the cuirent of waters is actually forced 
up an inclined plane, and what it loses in depth is gained in 
breadth on the surface. 

578. The prevalence of the S. W. winds in the North At- 
lantic causes the cfiects of these w^arm waters of the tropics 
to be felt beyond the prescribed hmits of the current. The 
coasts of the British Isles and Norway are bathed in moisture, 
their temperature is softened, and often plants and seeds 
from the tropical regions are deposited along their shores. 

579. Among the agents concerned in producing the Gulf 
Stream, there are tw^o which are prominent. One of these is 
the increased saltness of its waters after the trade winds have 
been supplied with vapor from it; and the other is in the 
diminished amoimt of salt which the Bal'tic anil North Seas 
contain. The waters of the Caribbe'an Sea and Gulf of 
Mexico are much more salt and heavy than common sea 
water, while that of the BSI'tic and Noith Seas are but little 
more tlian brackish, and are lighter than sea water. " In 
order to comprehend aright the currents of the sea, it is ne- 
cessary to understand the efi'ects produced by the saks of the 
sea upon the equilihrium of its waters ; for wherever equi- 
Ubrium be destroyed, it is restored by motion, and motion 
among fluid particles gives rise to currents, which in turn 
constitute circulation." — [Maury,] 

Temperaliire. Course. Imiiedimenta to ite progress. — 577. Color. Ther- 
momctet tost. Shape of siirfaca of tio attaaa. Bed.— 573. Effects of tlie 
warmth of tho Gulf Stream. Where felt. — .579. Two prominent amenta concerned 
incaiuins this stream, Kemark of Lieuteuiuit Slnury on theiofls of the sea. — 
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§ 5. North Tolar Currents. 

580. There is a powerful current setting from BaiRn's Bay 
tlirough Davis's Straits, which moves an immense vohime of 
water down towards the equator. Laden with icebergs, thia 
current meets the Gulf Stream near the Grand Banks, where 
it is divided. One branch continues as an under current 
towards the Caribbe'an Sea, and the other, pursuing its coiuse 
to the south, is felt as an in-shore cun'ent along the coast of 
the United States as fat as Florida. 

581. Besides this constant surface current which is setting 
out of the Arctic Ocean, there is an under current setting 
from the Atlantic towurds the polar basin. This under current 
is known to exist, from the fact that immense icebergs, with 
tops reaching high up in the air, and of course their bases 
extending far down into the depths of the ocean, are often 
seen ripping and teaiing their way, with terrific force and 
violence, through the surface ice, or against a surface current, 
;ind moving on'ward towards the nortli with great velocity. 

582. There is on the usual sailing route between New York 
and the north of Eui-ope, wliich runs with tlie Gulf Stream, 
a body of cold water, which presses do^vn into tiie Gulf Stream 
from the north, causing a bend like a horseshoe. This " bend " 
is Uie great receptacle of the icebergs which drift down from 
the north. It varies in position and extent, often covering 
several tliousand miles of surfiM^e; and it afibrfls instances of 
the greatest and most sudden changes that are known to 
take place in the temperature of the surface waters of the 
sea. Between this horseshoe bend of cold water tmd New- 
foundland there is a layer or branch of warm waters, probably 
a branch of the Gulf Stream. The diiference of temperature 
between these two bodies of water produces those dense 
fogs that hang over the Banks of Newibundland. 

583. CoTTNTEK CnRRENTs arc of such frequent occurrence 
that there is scarcely a strait joining two seas which does not 
fiu-nish an example — a current running in along oue shore, 
and another running out by t!io other. One of the most re- 
markable of these is found in the Atlantic. It begins off the 
coast of France, and after sending a mass of water into the 
Mediterranean, it holds a southerly course at so " ' 

680. Surtace currenl fiiim Baffin's Baj. leeberga. Under eutrent. I 
ciuTcnt. — 581. Under ourtent sBttiiw loiBarila the polar basin. How ki 
esist. — 682. Oecunence on the sailing route between New York and tli 
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from Africa. Passing the coast of Libe ria it Aows rapidly 
for 1000 niiles eastward to the Bight of Bi&f ra in immediate 
contact with the equatorial cnnent, which is ninmng with 
considerable velocity in an opposite direction 

584. Midway iii the Atlantic, in the tnongiilar space be 
tween the Azores', Cana''rie8, and Cape Verd Islanila is the 
Sargas'so Sea, so thickly matted over with gulf weed {Ju cus 
nd'tans) that the speed of vessels is otten much retarded m 
passing through it It ia the centre of the whirl caused by 
the motion of the Gulf Stream in its circuit. 

585. Whiulpools are caused by opposing winds and tidal 
currents. The Mael'strom, on the coast of Norway, is occa- 
sioned by the meeting of these currents round tlie islands of 
Loffo'den and Mosltoe. It is a mile and a half ia diameter, 
and so violent that its roar is heard at a distance of several 
leagues. 

§ C. Effects op Cuerems ox Navigation. 

586. The safety and length of a voyage depend very much 
upon tlie skill with which a seaman avails himself of the 
course of ocean currents, and of the permanent and periodical 
winds. From Acapulco, In Mexico, across the Pacific to Ma- 
nilla or Canton', the trade wind and equatorial current are so 
favorable, that the voyage is accompHshed in 50 or 60 days ; 
but in returning it requires much longer time. 

587. In the Caribbe'an Sea the navigation is so difficult 
from winds and currents, that a vessel, in going from, Jamai'ea 
to the Leew'ard Islands, must go round through the Windwurd 
Passage between Cuba and Hay'ti to the ocean. 

588. The outward passage from the United States to Eu- 
rope is one third shorter than the return voyage. Ships from 
Europe to the West Indies, Central or South America, gen- 
erally take their departure from the Cana'ries, in order to fall 
in with the N, E. trade winds. 

589. The passage from the English Channel to the Cape 
of Good Hope may be undertaken at any season ; but it is 
necessary to regulate the voyage from the cape to India and 
Cliina according to the seasons of the monsoons. 

590. Before the Golf Stream i,vas known to practical navi- 

to Bur 
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gators the course of trade between England anil America 
was such as to make Charleston, S. C, the half-way house 
betiveen the mother country and the New England States, 
including Pennsylvania and New York among the latter. At 
that time the usual route of vessels bound to America was to 
run down ou the other side of the Atlantic towards tlie Cape 
Verds, till they got the N. E. trade winds, and with them 
steer for America, Tliis was the route taken by Columbus. 
It brought tliem upon the coast of the Southern States ; tlien 
steering to the northward, they drifted along imtil they reached 
their place of destination. Charleston then had more com- 
merce than New York and all the New England States put 
together. 

591. About the year 1785 Dr. Benjamin Franklm an- 
nounced that simply by dippmg a thermometer in the water 
navigators might know when they entered and when they 
cleared the Gulf Stream. This changed tlie route across 
the Atlantic, shortened the passage from C^ to 30 days, com- 
ing this way, and consequently changed the course of trade 
also ; the northern ports became the half-way house, and 
Charleston an outside station. 

592. The China CuRitENT. — Though the course of the 
China or "Gulf Stream" of the North Pacific has never 
been traced out, tliere are several points of resemblance be- 
tween it and the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic. Suma'tra 
and Malac'ca correspond to Florida and Cuba; Bome'o to 
the Baha'mas, with the Old Providence Channel to the south 
and the Florida Pass to the west. The coasts of China an- 
swer to those of the United States, the Philip'])incs to the 
Bermii'das, the Japan' Islands to New'foundiand'. As with 
the Gidf Stream, so here -vvith the Ciiina CuiTent, there is a 
counter current of cold water between it and the shore. 

593. The chmates of the Asiatic coast correspond with 
those of America along the Atlantic ; and those of Or'egon, 
Washington, and Vancou'ver are duphcates of Western En- 
rope and the British Isles. The climate of the Stafe of 
California resembles that of Spain ; the sandy plains and 
rainless regions of Lower Cahfornia remind us of Africa, 
with its deserts between the same parallels. The North 
Pacific, like the North Atlantic, is enveloped, where these 

Usual route of vesaels bound to America. ChMleston, 8. C.~691. Discoven 
by Dr. Franklin. EtFeot on Charloston. — 592. The China or "Gulf Sueam" 
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Phi-aical law respecting fishes as food. 
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warm waters go, with, mists and fogs, and streaked with 
lightning. The Aleu'tian Islands are as renowned for fogs 
and mists as aje the Grmid Banks of Nevt'foundland'. The 
fisheries of Japan' are quite as extensive as tliose of New'- 
foimdland', and the people of each country are indebted for 
their valuable supplies of exceUent fish to the cold waters 
which the currents of the sea bring down to their shores. 
It seems to be a physical law that cold water fish are more 
suitable for food than those of warm water. 



Problems fok Solution. 

594. a. "Wlial effect wovild it have on the Gnlf Stream if 
Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies were enthely 
removed ? 

h. What becomes of the water that is carried off" from the 
Red Sea by the winds 1 

c. What benefits result to Europe fivmi the position of the 
Desert of Saha'ra? 

d. Remove the Rocky Mountains, and what efieet would 
it have upon the Valley of the Mississippi ? 

e. If the Pari'ma and BrazTl'ian Mountains were united 
along tlie coast, so as to block up the mouth of the Amazon', 
where would that river find its chief outlet ? What other 
effect would it have upon the river ? 

/ If the continent of North America were 20° farther 
north, what changes would be perceptible ? 

g. Suppose the contours' and reliefs of South America to 
be wholly reversed from east to w^est, would it remain the 
same as it now is in all otlier respects ? Explain it 

ft. Would Europe be the same as now^ if it were appended 
to the eastern border of Asia ? 

i. If the Allegha'nies were continued without interruption 
westward from their southern extremity until they united 
with the Pioeky Mountains, what consequences would follow 
as to climate, &c. ? 

J. How "ivoiild it affect Rfls'sia if the Scandina'vian Moun- 
tams, in their highest elevation, were continued along the 
northern border to jom the tJ'ral Mountains ? 

A. The cities of Ve'ra Criiz and Mexico are in the same 
latitude, and about 200 miles apart: have they the same 
chmate ? Give the reasons for your answer. 

I. If Europe, with all its islands and peninsulas, were unit- 
ed into one compact mass, what changes would result ? 
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m. Suppose the position of North America to be inverted, 
by turning on the Lake of the Woods as a centre, so as to 
place Mexico in the polar regions, and British America in the 
tropical, what would be the condition, of the United States? 

n. What change of aspect would ensne if South America 
were tUted on the 60th meridian as an axis, so as to elevate 
Cape St. Koque 1000 feet, and depress Cape Blan'co in the 
same degree ? 

o. Suppose Qiii'to, with its present elevation, to be placed 
in North America, on the parallel of 60°, what would be the 
consequence ? 

p. What change of circumstances in Africa w^ould render 
the Sahii'ra a fertile plain? 

q. What change in the reliefs of Asia woiUd supply the 
rainless districts -with moisture ? 

r. Wlience comes the vapor which forms the rains that fall 
on the immense watershed to wliich tlie American lakes give 
drainage ? 

s. In countries where the soil is moist and warm, and the 
air is damp and cold, which will be the most prevalent, dew, 
fogs, or clouds ? What countries afford an example ? 

t. Ham'merfest, in Norway, is the most northern town in 
Europe. Though north of 70°, the heat in summer is some- 
times oppressive, and in winter the climate is mild enough 
to carry on the fishery. How will you account for this ? 

u. Suppose a certain mountain range, thousands of miles 
to the S. W. of the great American lalies, but across the path 
of the S. W, winds, were to be suddenly elevated, and its 
trest pushed up into the regions of snow, having a mean 
temperature of 30° Fahrenheit; what would bo the conse- 
quences ? 

V. Cor'allines ai'e at work about the Galf Sti^eam; they 
have built up the Florida Reefs on one side, and the Balia'- 
nia Banks on the other. Suppose they should build up a 
dam across that pass, and obstruct the Gulf Stream; and 
that, in like manner, they were to connect Cuba with Yuca- 
tan', by damming up the Yueat&n' Pass, so that the wuters 
of the Atlantic should cease to flow into the Gulf; what 
should we have ? 

w. If the crest of the Sier'ra Nevii'da Mountains, in Cali- 
fornia, were from 1500 to 2000 feet lower, what effect would 
it have upon the Great Basin of the Salt Lake ? 

X. There are indications that the Dead Sea, and the great 
inland basins of Asia, onee liad a higher water level than 
they DOW have, and that formerly the amount of precipitation 
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was greater than it now is. What is the probable cause of 
the present state of these basins ? 

y. A boy who lived in the capital of Ohio made a very 
pretty little boat. One day, as he was playing with it, it 
floated beyond his reach, and was carried down the stream 
which passed his father's house. A long while after, he vis- 
ited Europe, and as he was walking along the sea shore on 
one of the LofFoden Islands, he found, to his surprise, the 
boat he had so long before lost. Through ivhat rivers, bodies 
of water, and oceanic currents, had it passed, if carried 
tliithef by the action of the water alone ? 

c. If the Straits of Gibral'tar were barred up so that no 
water could pass through, what effect would it have upon 
the Mediterranean Sea ? 



f 7. Exercises for Examination. 

595. By what fluids is tiie solid matter of the eartli surrounded P 

Describe tie eartli's atmosphere, and mention its probable teighL 

What are some of its uses and operations? 

What effects are produced in the temperature of the air by height above 
the sea level? „ 

\Vhat is meant by the term dimate ? 

What are the prominent causes of diversity of climate ? 

What are the three principal elements of climate ? 

What is the grand agent m difiiiamg heat over the earth's surfeee ? 

Mention the effects produced by the earth's diurnal rotation ; and also 
the beneficial results from its inclined position in its orbit. 

How fcr does the artificial division of the earth into torrid, temperate, 
and frigid zones corre^nd ivith the climates of those regions ? 

What are rsotkerms 7 Do they run parallel with the equator ? 

IVhat is the average degree of heat of the hne of highest temperature P 

What re^ons does it cross ? 

What is meant by an insidar climate ? What by an excessive climate P 

Mention an instance of the eftects produced by a laige surfece-of water 
in tempering the climate of certain regions of the earth. 

Give some account of the height of the snow line in different regions. 

Why is it higher at certain distances from the equator than under that 
line? 

Describe the effects produced on vegetation by elevation above the sea 
level, in tiie hot regions of the earth. 

Give some account of the tempemture of mountains near table lands. 

What effects are produced on climate bj'the nature of the soil? What 
by the previuUng winds ? 
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How do mountain ranges affect climate ? 

What effects are produced on climate by the cuiTOnts of the ocean ? 
What districts usually possess the more oxcessiye climates? 
Does the temperature vary as much in intertroiwcal as in lem])cxate 
recoils ? 



Does electricity act any part in the natural world ? 

What is meant by positive electricity ? By negative ? 

In what electrical state is the crust of the earlh considered lo be ? 

In what state is pure atmosphere ? 

What ia meant by conductors and nonHX)nduefora ? Give examples. 

Mention some of the effects of the action of this powerful agent. 

What is terrestrial magnetism? 

By what mefuis is the distribution of terrestrial magnetism ascertained P 

In what direction does the magnetic needle point? 

Is this diredaoQ invariable ? 

What is meant by the dip of the needle ? 

What is the magnetic equator P 

By what influence is terrestrial magnetism affected ? 

Give the exact situation of the north magnetic pole. Of the south 



What appears to give rise to winds, or the circulation of the atmosphere ? 
Describe a sea breeze. A land breeze. 
What ate the trade winds ? 

What causes S. W. and N. W. winds to prevail in higher latitudes ? 
Give a description of the monsoons. 
How are the calm zones respectively atuated ? 
What is meant by the " hoi'se latitudes" P 

State the proof of tlie existence of an upper current of air passing trom 
the southern hemisphere, and foiling to the sur&ce in the northern hem- 
Describe the movement of the belt of equatorial calms. 
Give an account of the cloud ring. 
Where are tie typhoons prevalent, and why ? 
What winds are regarded as the great evaporating winds ? 



In what state ia water always present in tMKtmosphcrc, and by what 

means doee it find its way there ? 

When is the atmosphere said to be satumted ? 
On what does the capacity of the air fhr moisture deuend ? 
What follows the meeting of two currents of air of different tempera- 
Why are mountiun chains styled the_ great condensers ? 
Of what advantage is a system of highlands to the adjacent lowlands ? 

Is this invariably the case ? 

What examples can you adduce in support of this assertion ? 
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How do ivp know when the precipitation excoeda the eraporation from 
any eiven tract of country P 

How are clouds formed P Of what do they consist ? 

Mention ako how rain is formed, and under what cmiumstances hail and 
snow are lormeii. 

"What names are gi\en to the principal forms of clouds ? Of the com- 
binations or secondary forms ? 

At what lieight iu the atmosphere is the region of clouds ? 

Which are Se highest, and which the lowest clouds ? 

Mention some rf the offices which clouds perform. 

How is dew formed ? What is frost ? 

In which hemisphere is the chief evaporating suribce ? 

Wliile BTapoiation is going on in one hemisphere, what is taking place 
in the other ? 

How is the earth divided with regard to the distribution of rains ? 

In what jjarts of the earth does the greatest quantity of rain fidl ? 

Is it more or less abundant in the new world than in the old ? State 
the comparative quantities. 

Mention the ramless districts of the earth. 

State the causeof the difference in the amount of cmn in different regions. 

Give some particulars about rainy and dry seasons. 

What regions are characterized by continuous laina ? 

What rdation subsists between the inland seas of Europe and Asia and 
the pliuns of Siberia P 

What relation subast? between the Valley of the Mississippi and the 
South Pacific Ocean ? 

Where were the vapors formed which feed the sources of the Amazon ? 

What contrast is presented between the eastern and westcra slopes of 
the Andes, with regard to rain P Why is this ? 

State the effects resulting from the position of the Lupala chain of 
mountains in Africa. 

What characterizes the climate of Western Europe, and what circum- 
stances conspire to produce it ? 

What is the supposed condition of the interior of Austrsdia P Why P 
Sta1« the pecuharity which marks each of the several continents. 



What causes the perpetual movement of the waters of the ocean P 

How are waves produced ? Mention some particulars concerning waves. 

By what attniction are tides caused P 

Expkdn the phenomena of spring tides. Also of neap tides. 

Mention some otlier beneficial effects of the moon upon the earth. 

Show how the difference in ealtness may produce motion in the waters 
of the sea. 

Name the most remarlmble marine currents. 

Describe the great equatorial current The south polar current. Hum- 
boldt's current 

Give an account of the currents of the Indian Ocean, 

Describe tie Gulf Stream of the Atlantic 

What influences cooperate to render the temperature of the N. W. 
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coasts of North America and Europe higher than that of the eastern 
coasts of Asia and North America? 

How is the ejtistence of an undfr current setting from the Atlantic 
towards the polar baan proved ? 

How do you account for the dense fogs that hang over the Banks of 
Newfoundlsuid ? 

Give some account of the Sai^asso Sea. 

Mention some points of resemblance between the iKimi current of the 
North PaciRc and the Gulf Stieam of the Atlantic. 
17 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF VEGETABLES. 

■' He causeth the grass W gtow for the cattle, and herb for the serace rf 
Man, that he may bring forth food out of the earth." — Ps. civ. 14. 

596. The greater part of the kiiil surface is clothed with 
vegetation, the different species of which are not scattered 
]!romiscuoiisly, but were originally placed in those regions to 
\vhich they Twere adapted. The nionutains, the valleys, the 
])lains, the ocean heds, each have their peculiar kinds ; some 
1 equiring the hottest climate, some a more temperate air, and 
others thriving only in the midst of ice and snow. Situations 
never penetrated hy the solar rays, as the dark vaults of 
caverns and the walls of mines, have their peculiar vegeta- 
tion. Tliere ia only one state which seems fatal to the ex- 
istence of vegetable life — it is, tJie entire absence of mmstuve. 

597. The most important species of plants are those which 
furnish food for man and the domestic animals — the grains, 
fruits, roots, and grasses. But all plants have their uses, for 
notliing is created by Divine Wisdonr without a purpose. 

598. The e a e va t listricts of the earth which have not 
yet been p o d ty he botanist, as tlie interior of Africa 
and Au trah wi h ions of America, Asia, and Oceanica, 
so that 1 m b to state tlie whole number of species 
in the v b k dom. At the present time, however, 
the cata mbric 89,000 species. 

599. T b kingdom is divided into three great 
classes, which difftr materially in their structure. Cryptog'- 
amous plants — those which have no iJowers, properly so 
called. They are the mosses, li'ghens, ftin'^, ferns, and 
algaj. Endo^'enous plants — those which have stems in- 

696. Of the land with regard to yegetation. Dirersitiea of place and (em- 
perature euetiuning vegetation. The only condition fiital to Tegetable life. — 
697. Most important speciea of plants. Nothing in nature withont a purpose. 
— £98. Unexplored di^tnctB. Present number of knoi?n specie? of plants. — 
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creasing from within. They are the numerous grasses, lilies, 
ELud the palm family. Exo^'enous plants — those which 
have stems growing by additions from without. This is the 
most perfect, beautiful, and numerous class, embracing the 
forest trees, most flowering shrubs, and herbs. 

600. The first class affords the most numerous examples of 
wide diffusion. Some species of the second class are also 
■widely distributed. But only in very few mstances are the 
same species of ex'ogens met with iu regions far apart from 
each other. In passing from one country to another, we gener- 
ally find a new/oVti. All the plajits of all kinds belonging 
to a country constitute the flo'ra of that country. A plant i-s 
considered as belonging to those regions only in which it will 
flourish and beai fmit with the natural temperature of Uio 



COl. In equatorial and tropical countries, where a sufficient 
supply of moisture combines witli the influence of light and 
heat, we find vegetation in all its magnitude and gbry. The 
lower orders, mosses, fiin'^, and confer'vse, are very rare. 
The ferns grow as trees. Reeds ascend to the height of a 
hundred feet, and rigid grasses rise to forty feet The forests 
are composed of majestic leafy evergreen trees, bearing 
brilliant blossoms, their cobrs finely contrasting, scarcely any 
two standing together being of the same species. Enormous 
creepers climb their trunks, parasit'ical plants hang in fes- 
toons from branch to branch, and increase the floral decora- 
tion ^vith scarlet, purple, blue, rose, and golden hues. 

G02. Of plants used by man for food, or as luxuries, or for 
medicinal purposes, occurring in this region, rice, bana'nas, 
dates, co'coa, caca'o, breadiruit, coffee, tea, sugar, vanil'la, 
cincho'na, pepper, cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs, are either 
characteristic of it as being principally cultivated within its 
limits, or entirely confined to them. 

603. UicE, the chief food of perhaps a third of the human 
race, is cultivated beyond the tropics, but principally within 
them, and only where there is a plentiful supply of water. It 
has never been found wild; its native country is unknown, 
but probably is Southern Asia. 

604. Bakakas, or plantains, are cultivated in intertropical 
Asia, Africa, and America. The banana is not known in an 
uncultivated state. Its produce is enormous, estimated to 
be as 133 to 1 of wheat, or as 44 to 1 of the potato. 

nnd eiogenous. — 600. Their diffusion. DcfiniUon of jlora. — 601. Vegetation 
in equatorial and tropical couiHries. Evei^eeue. Creepers. Parasites. — 
603. Tn^al piaals i^ for food, luxariea, or medicines. — 603. Of rioe.— 
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605. Dates and Cocoa belong to the family of palms, 
which are remarkable for their elegant forms and importance 
to man. They impress upon the vegetation of tropical coun- 
tries its peciiliar cast or expression. The date palm is a 
native of Northern Africa, and is so abundant between the 
Barbary States and the Saha'ra, that the district has been 
named the Land of Dates. It skirts the margin of the desert 
in all its bendiugs, from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
confines of Persia, and is the only vegetable affording sub- 
sistence to man that can grow in such an arid situation. The 
annual produce of a single tree is from 150 to 260 pounds 
weight of fruit. The co'coa palm furnishes annually about 
a hundred cocoa nuts. It is spread thro gho it tl e tornd 
zone, but is most abundant in the East India I Kn 1 

606. Cacao, from the seeds of wl cl hoc late s pre 
pared, grows wild in Central Amer -i and s exte s ely 
cultivated in Mexico, Guatemala and oi the coast ot 
Cumana'. 

607. Breabpruit tree, a native of tl e SoutI S a Islanls 
and East Indies, grows also in bo them A a and 1 is been 
introduced into the tropical parts of An nca Tl e frmt s 
not equal to the bana'na as an art cle of food 

608. CorFEE. — The bush is probably a nabve of the Ethi- 
opian highlands, from whence it was taken in the fifteenth 
century to the highlands of Ye'men, the southern part of 
Arabia, of which Mo'cha is the chief seaport. It has been 
introduced and is now extensively cultivated in British India, 
Ceylon', Ja'va, JWauri'tius, Brazil', and the West Indies, but 
the quality is inferior to that of Mo'eha- Coffee was first 
introduced into Ven'ice in 1615, into England in 1652, and 
into Fiance in 1658. 

609. Tea. — The plant is indi^'enous in China, Japan', and 
Upper Assam'. In the latter country it has recentiy been 
found in a wild state, and is in process of extensive cultiva- 
tion there. Tea was first inttoduced into Europe by the 
Dutch in 1666. 

610. Sugar Cane occurs to some extent without the tropics, 
having been cultivated centuries ago in Europe ; but it prop- 
erly belongs to the torrid zone, and has for its principal 
districts the Southern United States, the West Indies, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil', Mauri'tius, British India, China, the Sun'da 
and Philip'pino Islands. The plant was found wild in several 
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parts of America on the discovery of the continent, and 
occurs wild on many of the islands in the Pacific. 

611. Vanilla, the fruit of which forms the well-known 
aromatic of that name, grows wild, principally in Mexico, ia 
hot, damp, shady places. 

G12. Cinchona, the Pernvian bark, a forest tree, of which 
there are several species, famishes the valuable medicine of 
that name. It is exclusively confined to South America, and 
grows chiefly on the Andes of Lo'ja and Venezue'la. 

613. Pepper belongs exclusively to the Malabar' coast, 
where it has been found wild. It is cultivated in Suma'tra, 
which produces the greatest quantity, Bome'o, Malay penin- 
sula, and Sifim'. Other species occur in tropical America. 

614. CiKNAMON, a small tree yielding the aromatic bark, is 
found native only in the Island of Ceylon', but another spe- 
cies occurs in In'do-Chi'na. 

615. Clove, an evergreen tree of small size, the dried flower 
buds of which form the celebrated aromatic, grows naturally 
in the Moluc'cas, from whence it has been taken to other 
tropical districts. The Island of Amb6j?'na is the principal 
seat of its cultivation, where the temperature is never below 
72° ; the mean annual temperature being 82°. 

616. Nutmeg grows naturally in several islands of the 
East Indies, but is chiefly cultivated in the Biin'da Isles. 

617. In passing from, tiie hot to teTr^erate cUmaies vegetatwM 
assumes a marked change in its aspect. Green meadows, 
abounding with tender herbs, take the place of the tall, rigid 
grasses which form the impenetrable jungle; and instead of, 
forests composed of lofty evergreen trees, we find woods 
which cast their leaves in winter, and become torpid in the 
colder season. They are the oak, ash, elm, maple, beech, 
lime, alder, birch, and sjc'amore. The cultivation of the 
vine becomes characteristic with tlie perfection of the ce'real 
grasses and a larger proportion of herba'ceous annuals and 
cryptogam'ic plants. 

618. Fartlier from the equator magnificent forests of the 
fir and pine tribes prevail, as in the central parts of Hills'sia, 
on the southern shores of the Bal'tic, in Scandinavia, and in 
North America. But some of the ce'reals are no longer cul- 
tivated. Several of the timber trees common to the tem- 

b mUa. 612. Cinchona. — 613. Pepper. — BU. Cinnamon.— 615. Ctore. 

6 6 Num I. — 617. Aspect of vegetation in pissing from hot to temperate 

lun Particular liinda of Ueea. The vine. Cereals. Herhaceous and 

ct\p gnu pants. — 618. The fir and pine Iribes. Of some cereals. Timber 

eti Wooi in the h^her latitudes. Horthem limitH of wood. Soutlieni 

17* 
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perate zone do not reach its northom limits. All woody 
vegetation gradually disappears as tlic higlier latitudes are 
attained. The noit/cem hmk of wood begins in North Amer- 
ica, at Norton's Sound, and rises to 68° ; then descending, it 
crosses Great Bear Lake and Hudson Bay, leaving Labrador' 
at about 56° ; thence bending N. E„ it ca'osses the south of 
Greenland smd north of Iceland, and reaches Europe at 
North Cape, where it descends S. E, to abont 66°, and con- 
tinues eastwaid till, in Kamtchat'ka Sea, it makes a cnrve 
south to join the pouit of commencement. The soutkei-n 
limit nowhere reaches the Antarctic continent, though it 
passes very near it due south of Tierm del Fue'go. 

619. There is a remarkable similarity of species, both of 
plants and animals, m the high latitudes of both continents. 
In the most nortliern parts of the arctic lands the year is di- 
vided into one long, intensely cold night, and one bright, fer- 
vid day, wliich quickly brings to maturity the scanty vegeta- 
tion. Witliin the limit of perpetual snow a very minute red 
or orange -colored plant finds nourislunent in the snow itself. 
This is the beginning of vegetable life. Large patches of 
snow in the Alps and Pyr'enees are colored by it 

620. lAchens are the first vegetables tliat appear at the 
limits of the snow Hne, whether in high latitudes or monn- 
tain tops ; and they are the first to appear on volcanic lavas 
and newly-formed islands, where they prepare the soil for 
plants of a higher order. They grow on rocks, stones, and 
trees ; in fact, on any thing that affords them moisture. Misses 
follow li'ghens on newly-formed soil, and they are found 
every ■where tluxiiighout the world in damp situations, but in 
greatest abitndance in temperate climates. 

621. In some places in Siberia trees grow and grain ripens, 
even at 70° N. lat ; but boujidless swamps, varied by lakes, 
cover wide portions of this desolate country, which hes buried 
beneath the snow for 9 or 10 months in the year. As soon 
as the snow is melted by the returning sun, coarse grass and 
rushes cover the morasses, while mosses and U'gheus, mixed 
with dwarf willows, clothe the plains. The vegetation of the 
arctic regions is chiefly characterized by the predominance 
of perennial and cryptog'amous plants. 

623. A siiecession of plants appears on the mountains in 
the torrid zone which rise above the snow line, corresponding 

limits. — em. Of plants mid animali 

the arctic lands, first appeaiuucc oi 

— 621. Productione of Siberia, Of vegetation iii 1 

TegelationoumountaiiiB. — 633. Flante aulijecteil to 
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SCALE OP VEGETATION 
In Equalorial America, according to the Elcvatiim above the Sea. 
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to those which arc founii in. passing from the equatorial to the 
polar regions. 

623. There aie many plants that can accommodate them- 
selves to the most diverse climates and localities ; but such 
plants become smgularly modified in appearance and strue- 

624. Some plants are confined entirely to one side of the 
globe. The heath extends from a high northern latitude ia 
the Old "World to the Cape of Good Hope ; but not a single 
specimen is found native in America. On the contrary, the 
New World produces the cic'ti family, while none are found 
naturally in the Old. 

625. Mountain chains very commonly divide distinct floras. 
There is a marked difference in tlie vegetation on the Cliilian 
side of the Andes from that on the opposite side, though the 
climate and soil are nearly tlie same. In North America two 
completely difierent classes of vegetation appear on the two 
sides of the Eocky Mountains. 

626. The splendor of the North American flora is displayed 
in the United States.- The American sycamore, chestnut, 
black walnut, hickory, white cedar, wild cherry, red birch, 
locust tree, tuhp tree, oak, ash, pine trees of many species, 
grow luxuriantly ; with an undergrowth of rhododen'drons, 
azaleas, androm'edas, gerac'dias, caJycitn'thus, hydrin'geas, 
and many more of woody texture ; and an infinite variety of 
herba'ceous and climbing plants. 

627. The vegetation is diifereut on the two sides of the 
Allegha'nian Mountains. The locust tree, Canadian poplar, 
hibls'cus, and hydrftn'gea are most common on the west side ; 
the American chestnut and kJiFmias are numerous on the At- 
lantic side, and aquatic plants are more common. 

628. The autumnal tints of the New England forests are 
beautiful and of endless variety. The superior gorgeousness 
of the foliage is owing not so much to any peculiarity of 
climate as to the character of some of our native frees. 
Among those which contribute to the " many-colored woods " 
of autumn are the maples, by their vivid yellows aud scar- 
lets, the hornbeam, by its deep crimson, the scarlet oak, the 
yellow beech, and the dark leaves of the evergreen pines, 
with oil their intermediate tints. It is not uncommon to see 
the sugar maple exhibit tlu'ee distinct colors, yellmv, scarUt, 
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and green, at one and the same time, cither intermingled or 
in separate masses. 

629. In the Southern States trees and shrubs are remark- 
able for broad, shining leaves and splendid blossoms — the 
magno'lias, catal'pa, and hibis'cus. TTie magnolia grandiflora 
and the tulip tree are the most splendid specimens of this 
race of plants. The arid soil on the Atlantic coast is covered 
by the long-leaved pitch pine ; the sviTimps are clothed with 
cypress, swamp hickory, and the aquatic oak. The western 
forest is less extensive and less varied than the eastern, but 
tlie trees are larger. 

630. The native fruits of North America are mostly of the 
nut kind, of which there are many. To these may be added 
the Florida orange, the Chickasaw pUim, the papaw', the 
bana'na, the red mulberry, and the persim'mon, with various 
wild grapes. 

631. Tobacco, cotton, Indian corn, and rice, though exten- 
sively cultivated in tlie United States, are not natives of this 
country. The pineapple is entirely American, growing in the 
woods and savannas of Mexico and Central America. 

632. Plants capable of extended naturalization, and ser- 
viceable as articles of food or luxiuy, have been widely dis- 
seminated by man in his migrations. The cerea'lia afibrd a 
striking example.- Wheat, barley, oats, and rye were the 
gifts of the Old World to the New. It is probable that they 
were or^inally from the neighborhood of the great rivers of 
Western Asia, the prirnitive location of the human race. 
Maize, or Indian corn, has been carried to the Old World 
from the New ; as also the potato, the use of which now ex- 
tends from the extremity of Africa to Lapland. 

633. The ocean as well as the land has different botanical 
regions; and changes of vegetation are observed with the 
depth similar to the variation of land plants with the height. 

trees and sbnibs of the Southern States noted ^ Most eplendid siKcimens. 
The arid soU of the Athmtic coast. Western forest. — 630. Natite fruits of 
North America.. — 631. Tohacco, cotton, Indian com, and rice. Pineapple. — 
632. Widely disseminated plants. Prohable origin of tho cereals. Majze and 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 



§ 1. Gemeeal Observations. 

634. Ma!^ is able to adapt himself to all climates, niid to 
subsist on all kinds of food. The domestic auimals may Jive 
in almost al! latitudes where man himself can make his 
home. But all those aaimals whose subsistence is independ- 
ent of man's social habits dwell within certain limits, be- 
yond which they are not inehned to stray. Like plants, they 
are adapted to the sitnations in which Creative Wisdom has 
placed them; and thus we find animals belonging to cold 
climates provided with warm, furry coats, which would be 
unsuited to hot regions. Sometimes, when animals of the 
same species inhabit countries possessing diiferent climates, 
the garb of the one will differ from that of the other, in ac- 
cordance with the difference of climate. If by accident, or 
the agency of man, animals are removed to places uncon- 
genial to theu- natures, they either perish altogether, or some 
change takes place to fit them for tlieir new abode. 

635. A group of animals embracing all the species, both 
of land and water, which inhabit any particular region of 
covtntry, constitutes the fauna of that country. There is an 
evident relation between the fauna of any locality and its 
climate- but with respect to I'md animals, there is also a 
dependence of the fauna upon the flora, for herbivorous 
ammals can only exi'^t wheie tliere is an adequate supply 
of vegetable fcod 

G36 As % bnnch of nitunl history, the animal kingdom 

634 Ron a k on man and the done fa an mals. Of other animals. — 635 
DeHmto ot fa a Rcla on bet vee a fiuna ila climate, nnd fiora. — 636. 
DiTisions of tlie annual kingdom First Sacond. Third. Fourth. — 637. 
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consists of four great divisions, or departments : I. The Ver- 
tebrates, inclnding all animals tlmt have an internal skeleton, 
with a back bone for its axis. It is siibdivided into four 
classes: 1. Mammals, {animals wliich nurse their young;) 
2. Birds ; 3. Rejitiles ; and 4. Fishes. IL The Articulates, 
animals whose body is composed of rings or joints. It is 
divided into three classes: 1. Insects; 2. Crustaceans; 3. 
Worms. IIL The Mollusks, animals whose bodies are 
without a bony skeleton ; some have shells, forming a cover- 
ing and defence ; others are destitute of such covering. IV. 
TIic Radiatbs, animals whicli, in the greater number, have 
their organs of motion and sense radiating from a common 
centre. These last occupy the lowest rank in the scale. 

C37. The Faunas of the globe may be divided into four 
principal divisions: the Arctic, the Cold Temperate, the 
Warm Temperate, and the Tropical. Animals dwelling at 
high elevations u^Mn mountains, where the temperature is 
much reduced, resemble the animals of colder latitudes 
rather tlran those of the surrouuding plains. 

638. The influence of climate in the polar regions merely 
induces a greater nniformity in the species of animals. Thus 
the same animals are found in the arctic regions of tlie three 
northern continents. In the temperate regions the species 
ilitfcr on each of the continents, though they still preserve 
the same general features. In the tropical regions the 
animtds are not only different from those of the tem[)erate 
zone, but they also present the greatest variety among them- 
selves. ■ 

639. The natural features of the earth's surface limit the 
f^u'nas more or less distincdy. A mountain chain, a desert, 
or the sea eifects a separation hetwoen two fAu'uas. Where 
there is no natural lunit the transition from one fSn'oa to 
another is hardly preceptible. The mngo of species does 
not depend upon their powers of locomotion, for those whicli 
are active have a narrower range than those which move 
slowly and with difficulty. 

640. A very important influence is exerted upon the group- 
ing of animals, and upon the extent of their distribution, by 
the nature of their food. Camiv'orous animals have a wider 
range than herbTv'orous ones, because their food is to be 
found almost every where. The peculiar figure of a country 

DiriBions of tho faunas of the earth. Resemblance between animala of htah 
elevations and those of the colder latitudes. — 038. Infinenoe of olimate in the 
polar regions. Temperate regions. Tropical regions. — 639. Naturallimits of 
tlie fauna. Absence uf a natural limit. Itange of speeieg.— 040. Inflncnee 
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sometimes determines a peculiar grouping of animals into 
local faunas. 

641. The range of marine animaJa is confined to the 
vicinity of tlie shores, and their distribution must therefore 
depend upon laws similar to those which regulate the land 
faunas. Migrating animals are considered as belonging to 
the place where they make their habitual abode. 

§ 2. Arctic Fauna. 

642. The prominent feature of the arctic fauna is uni- 
formity, which appears in the regularity of form aiid the 
dusky tints of coloring. There is not a single bird of brilliant 
phimage, nor a fish witli varied hues belonging to this fauna. 
The species are few in number, but they comprise multitudes 
of individaaJa. Clouds of birds hover upon the islands and 
shores of the north, and shoals of fishes throng the coasts. 

643. The most conspicuous animals are the white bear, 
moose, reindeer, musk ox, white fox, polar hare, lenraiing, and 
various seals ; the whales are the most important. Among 
the birds there are some eagles and a few waders, with im- 
mense numbers of gulls, cor'momnts, divers, pet'rels, ducks, 
geese, &c. There are no reptiles, and insects are rare. 

644. The southern boundary of the arctic fauna corre- 
sponds nearly to the line where forest vegetation succeeds 
the vast barren plains. In North America it is farther north 
on the western side than on the eastern ; and still farther 
north in Europe, where it touches the continent at North 
Cape, and then descends to the latitude of 65°, following 
that till it crosses the southern part of KamtcWat'lta. 



§ 3. Temperate Faunas. 

645. The north temperate zone may be subdivided into two 
regions — a northern or cold region, where the trees, except 
the pines, drop their leaves in winter; and a southern or 
warm region, where the trees are evergreen. The dividing 
line would coincide with a fine running about four degrees 
nearer the equator than the limit of the vine. In the United 

of fbod on tliB cronprnfT of ammals. Locnl faunas. --641. Range of marine 
animaJs. MigraSi^ animals. - 642. Prominent fbature of the o™(« ftimo. 
Spedcs andlndi^^uE.ls.-64S. Most eonspicuous kinds of animala. Bu^. 
Rcntyes. Insects. — 044. Suuthorn bniindiiry of the arctic fauna. — 646. Sub 
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States it would raii between tlio Carolinas, and in Europe 
it would extead along the P^r'enees and the Alps. 

646. The temperate faunas are more varied than those of 
the arctic regions. There are many animals of gracefid form, 
animated appearance, and varied colors. The forests swaj-m 
with insects, worms, &c., wliioh become the food of still other 
animals. The principal among the mammaHa aje the bison, 
deer, ox, horse, hog ; numerous roden'tia, especiaDy squirrels 
and hares ; nearly all the insectiv'ora, with the weasel, mar- 
ten, wolf, fox, and wildcat. Among the birds there is a 
multitude of climbers, pfis'serine, gallina'eeoits, and many 
rapacious birds. Of reptdes there are lizards, tor'toises, and 
serpents. Of fishes, the trout, sturgeon, pike, cod, herring, 
and mackerel are numerous. 

647. The faunas of the South Temperate Eegions dilTer 
widely from those of the north. Here, also, there are two 
divisions, the colder of which embraces Patagonia, where we 
find peculiar species of seals, and, among the aquatic birds, 
tlio penguin. 

648. Each of the three southern continents presents in its 
fauna a separate world. The animaJs of South America, 
beyond the tropic of Capricorn, aro m all respects different 
from those of Soutliera Africa. The hyo'na, wild boar, and 
rhino^'eros of the Cape of Good Hope Imve nothing hke 
them in South America, and the difference is equally great 
between the birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects. 

649. Australia has a fauna wholly unlike that of the rest 
of the world. Its animals are entirely unusual in type, few 
in species, and still fewer individually. Among the most re- 
markable may be mentioned the kangaroo', kangaroo' rat, 
the flying opos'snm, and the duck-billed mole. 



§ 4. Tropical Faukas. 

650. In the intertropical regions wc find that quadrupeds are 
most remaikable for their magnitude, strength, and ferocity ; 
that reptiles are larger and more veuomous ; that birds are 
decked with the most splendid plumage, and the insect tribes 
distinguished for their size and the brilliancy of their tints. 

ditision. of the ieinperate faunas. The 

faunas. Mammalra. Eodentia. Ins 

647. Faunas oftJie south temperate regions. Jjinsions. — 0*0. taanas oi mo 

three flouthern continents. Comparison between South America and South 
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651. The most perfect and the most singular types of all 
classes of the animal liingdom are found here. This is the 
region of the monkey trihe, the herbiv'orous bats, the giraffe', 
the elephant, the hippopot'amns, and the tapir, with the 
whole family of toothless animals. Here also are the largest 
of the cat kind — the liou and the tiger. Among the burds 
are the parrots, toucans , and humming birds; of reptiles, we 
find the largest croc'odiles, and gigantic tor'toises; and of 
insects an immense variety of the most beautiful kinds. The 
marine animals, taken as a whole, are superior to those of 
other regions ; and groups of islands in the torrid zone are 
covered with cor'at reefs formed by the cor'al insects. 

Insects. Motiae aniumls. 
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CHAPTEU XXII. 

THE GEOGEAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MANKIND. 

'■ For Ihou hast made Um n little lower than the angels, and hast crowned 
hini n-itli glory and Ijonor. Thou madest him to have dominion oter the works 
of thy hands. Thou hast put all things under hia feet." — Ps. vui. S, B. 

652. MiK is justly separated from all other members of 
the animal kingdom, and regarded as forming an order by 
liimself, comprising a single species, exhibiting many vari- 
eties. The most inferior specimen of the hnman race la 
distinguished from any mere animal by a dilference immense- 
ly great. 

653. He can subsist under the greatest extremes of clitnate, 
owing chiefly to the pliancy of Ins constitution, although ob- 
taining much artificial aid. The Es'qu™aux endure the cold 
between the parallels of 70° and 80°. The African subsists 
under the burning sun of the equatorial regions. And the 
European, accustomed to an intermediate temperature, has 
borne the rigor of the highest accessible latitude, and the 
fiercest heat of the torrid zone. 

654. He can adapt himself to very different states of the 
atmosphere as to density, though with a varying capacity in 
different individuals. He is not confined to any particular 
kind of food, but subsists, in different situations, with equal 
facihty on a very varied diet. Vegetables are the chief food 
of the natbns within the tropics ; animal food supphes the 
polar tribes ; and both contribute to support the inhabitants 
of temperate climates. He is thus fitted for a very wide 
geographical range, and may occupy regions that ai-e physi- 
cally discordant 

655. In high latitudes, where snow covers the ground 
through most of the year, and vegetation is scanty, entire 
tribes live on fish and seals. Towards the equator, where 
vegetation is mo st profuse, vast numbei^ thrive with no other 

)m. _ 653 
' (2«7) "' 
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articles of support than cocoa nuts, bananas, yams, and riee. 
In the iDterLiiediate districts, the special region of the vari- 
oiis kinds of grain, and where animal food can as readily be 
procured, the people subsist on a mixed diet 

656. The principal physical differences observable among 
mankind refer to varieties of strength, stature, proportion of 
limbs, texture of skin, character of hair, color, and the form 
of the skull. 

657. The distribution of mankind over the surface of the 
earth, and that of the other organized beings, are not founded 
on the same law. We have seen that, in botb the vegeta- 
ble and annual kingdoms, all the types go on increasing in 
strength and development from the polar regions towards 
the equatorial, where they appear in their greatest perfec- 
tion. But in the distribution of mankind there is a different 
law from that which governs tJie distribution of plants and 
animals. 

658. In the latter the degree of perfection is in proportion 
to the intensity of beat and other agents stimulating the dis- 
play of material life. They attain the end of their existence 
here. The law of their being is purely physical. In man 
the degree of perfection does not rest upon his physical or- 
ganization alone, but also upon tbe degree of his intellectual 
and moral improvement. Man does not attain the end of his 
existence here. The law of his being is moral — it is a law 
of development. 

659. We accordingly find the most exalted of the human 
race inhabiting thoso parts of the earth's surface which are 
most favorable to the growth and development of all his 
powers. These are not in the frozen regions, where his time 
and strength are exhausted in procuring a scanty sustenance ; 
nor under tlie enfeebling influences of the tropical regions, 
where the hfe of tlie body overmasters that of the soul ; but 
they are in the temperate climes, where tbe alternations of 
heat and cold, the changes of the seasons, a fresher and more 
bracing air, incite man to the vigorous employment of all his 
faculties. 

660. Blii'menbSch classified the human family into five 
great varieties, marked by strong distinctive diameters — the 

itndes. Towatda the equator. TheintmiiBdiatedintriut.—BJa. Principal phys- 
ioai differenoca. llofor to what? — 657 Fact ob^flned in tlie Tegotable and 
animal kingduina. Law of distribution in the honian ncos —6.59, Porfection 
in plants and animals proportioned to what > Law of their bang. Threefold 
nature of man. GoTertiing law — 659 LocaliOoa of tha most perfect of the 
human races. The froaen regions Why unfiiTorable to man's deyehipment > 
Why not tlia tropical ro^ons? Temperate regioua Wh^ favorable J — 66a, 
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TYPES OF THE RACES, 
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Cancii'sian, Moiigo'Haii, Malay', Ethio'pian, and American. 
But these varieties are limited by Cuvier to three leading 
types, fouaded on the conformation of the skull — the Caii- 
ca'sian, Mongo'Uan, and Ethio'pian. 

661. The geographical centre of the human family is in the 
regions of Iran', Arme'nia, and the CSu'casns, where exists 
the purest and most perfect type. In proportion as we de- 
pat from this centre in the three general directions of the 
lands the types gradually degenerate, and in the exti'eme 
points of the southern continents we find the lowest in the 
scale of humanity. 

662. The Caucasian race, the characteristics of wliich 
are, the regularity of the features, the grace of the lines, and 
the perfect harmony of the whole %nre. The head is oval, 
with no part too prominent beyond the others. The hair is 
fine. The face is divided into three equal parts, by the line 
of the eyes, and that of the month. The eyes are large, 
well defined, not too near the nose, nor too (ar from it, and 
then- axis is placed on a line at right angles with the line of 
the nose. The facial angle * is 90°. Tbe statnre is tall, 
pliant, and well proportioned ; the shoulders neither too 
broad nor too narrow. The length of the extended arms is 
equal to the whole height of the body. Though commonly 
called the white race, it is evident tliat color is not a charac- 
teristic, since they are of all shades, from fair and florid to 
the clear dark brown. 

663, The Cauca'sian group of nations includes the hand- 
somest, the most civilized, and the most intellectnal portion 
of mankind. They inhabit all Europe, except Lapland, Fin- 
land, and Hungary ; they occupy North Africa as far as the 
20th parallel of north latitude, Arabia, Asia Minor, Persia, 
the Eumalay'a to the Brahmapoo'tra, all India between these 
mountains and the ocean, and the United States of North 
America. 

664, The Mongolian race forms the second variety. 
Their cliaracteri sties are broad heads, prominent cheek 
bones, eyes compressed, wide apart, elevated at the outer 

• Tbe facial an/ih'ati 
of the oar lo the edge of the ly 
the ridge of the eyebcows. 

Divisions of the human ttimilj. — 661. QeograpMcal centre of thsrncfs. — 6B2. 
Characters of the Caucasian raee. Head. Hoic. face. Ejcs. Facial angle. 
Suture. Shoulders. Arma. Color. ~ G63. This gtoup includes what i Coun- 
tries occupied bf this race. — 661. Characters of the MongoUau race. — 635. 
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^„...^rs. long black liair, and yellow or sallow olive complexion. 
Tliere is a want of harmonious proportions throughout the 
entire person. 

G65. The Mongolian group of nations occupies all Asia 
Minor north of the Persian table land, and north of the Hiraa- 
lay'a, the whole of Eastern Asia from the Brahmapoo'tra to 
Behr'ing's Straits, together with the arctic regions of America 
north of Labrador'. 

666. This variety includes the Toor'komans, Mon'gol, and 
Tartar tribes, the Chinese, Indo-Chinese, Japanese, Es'qui- 
maux, Fins, Laplanders, and Hungarians. 

667. The Ethiopian race forms the third variety. The 
distingirishing features of this group are, the retreating fore- 
head, prominent mouth, thick lips, Hat nose, woolly head, and 
lilack complexion. They occupy all Africa south of the Sa- 
ha'ra, and half of Madagas'car. 

668. The Malay variety, being the fourth of Blil'menbach's 
classification, seems to have sprung from a mixture of the 
Mongo'lian with the Oaucii'sian. They have a very dark 
complexion, with lank, coarse black hair, flat faces, eyes set 
obliquely, projecting jaws, and a goiint body. 

669. The Malays'' occupy the continent of Australia, the 
islands of New Gutn'ea, Van Die'mcn's Land, New Zea'land, 
Chatham, the Society Islands, the Philip'pines, Formo'sa, 
Mindana'o, Gilo'io, the highlands of Borne'o, SumbA'wa, and 
Timor'. In this variety are found some of the ugliest and 
most degraded specimens of the human family. 

670. The Ahbii!Oan or Indian race forms the fifth variety. 
They are distinguished by a reddish brown or copper color, 
long black hair, deep-set black eyes, prominent cheek bones, 
aquUme nose, and often by handsome slender forms. They 
inhabit the American continent from 62° N. lat., to the Straits 
of Magel'lan. The North American Indian has a marked 
superiority over the Indian of the south. 

671. Another mode of classifying the varieties or races of 
mankind is by the aiRnity of languages. It appears that the 
number of pecuhar forms widely diitbring from each other is 
very great, and probably is not less tlian 2000. A comparison 
of various languages, however, shows that many bear a family 
resemblance, which is exliibited in the circumstance of a laxge 

Coundies ooounied by tUa race. — 666. Tribes and nations of this race. — 687. 
Ori!!moftheMiaiiyrai!e, Chnracters. — BG8. Cunnlries of this race. MalayanB 
comoarBd vitli othar races. — 66B. Charaoccra of tlie African race. Their native 
abode. — 670. Characters of the American or Indian race. Thett nalive liinda. 
The !ndi;in of North aiid of South America. — 671. Another mode of elassiB- 
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proportion of their roots being common to the whole group, 
united with a general resemblance in grammatical structure. 
Nations, whose idioms have this affinity are considered as 
related in origin. 

672. One strongly marked family of languages consists of 
the dialects collectively termed the Semitic; (so named from 
the supposed descent of the nations who speak tliem from 
Shem, the son of Noah.) To this famUy belong the Hebrew, 
the Aramean, inclnding the Babylonian and the Syriac, and 
the Arabian, to which the Etliiopic is very closely allied. 
Another family of languages is the Indo-Eurtyiean, which 
includes various idioms of Europe and Asia. This is a most 
extensive group, and contains six branches, two of which 
belong to Asia, and foitr to Europe.— 1. The Sanscrit, and 
ail its dialects in India. 2. The ancient Zend, and all the 
idioms now spoken in Persia and Armenia. 3. The Greek 
and Latin languages, and all the dialects spnuig from them. 
4. The Slavonic, the origin of the Russian, Pohsh, and Bohe- 
mian languages. 5. The Teutonic, with the Gothic at its 
head, and comprising the different German dialects, the Anglo- 
Saxon, Danish, Swedish, &e. 6. The Celtic, comprising the 
Welsh, Cornish, Gaehe, Erse, &c. It is evident that these 
two groups, the Semitic and Indo-European, extend oyer 
the whole portion of the globe inhabited by the Caucasian 
variety; and through European colonists the European 
branches have extended to America and other parts of the 
world- 

673. In pursuing the study of geography thus far, we have 
found that the eastern and western continents are distin- 
guished, in their physical nature, by an assemblage of different 
and opposite characteristics. The Eastern "World is the 
superior in the number of its continents, in the variety and 
richness of its structure, in its dry and extreme climate, in its 
excess of animal over vegetable life, in the number and 
superiority of its races of men, and in its being the primitive 
seat of civilization. The Western World is the inferior in 
the simplicity of its forms, in the moisture of its climate, in 
the preponderance of the vegetable kingdom over the animal, 
and in its being the domain of the red man. 

674. This inequality of the two worlds was only allowed 
for a while, for, as 'all aie but parts of one stupendous 

cation. — 672. The Semitnc diilects The Indo European Estcnt of tlieae 
two croups. —673. Cliarai,tenstics of th^ Pastern Wot!d Of the Western 
WorM.-674. First impulse to xaatnA i^tiun —&!■> Mm His influence. 
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whole," there must be mutual relations subsisting between 
them. The discovery of America by Columbus, in 1492, 
gave the first impulse to their mutual action through the 
agency of man. Every thing in nature seemed admirably 
adapted to carry on the necessary interchange which was to 
harmonize the relations. 

675. Man is eminently a social being, and the more ho 
advances in civilization the greater will be his influence. 
Scientific discoveries and social combinations, which call 
into practice great social principles, exert a decided eiFect in 
the progress of mankind. Hence we find tlie cultivated races 
extending themselves to the uttermost parts of the eartli by 
emigration, colonization, and commerce. The advantages of 
colonization and commerce to the loss civilized portions of the 
world, as well as to the more highly favored, are incalculable, 
not only by furnishing an exchange for manufactures, but 
by the attainment of greater knowledge of the earth and its 
inhabitants. 

676. " Science has never been so extensively and so snc- 
cessfoUy cultivated as at the present time. The collective 
wisdom and experience of Eiu-ope and the United States of 
America are now brought to bear upon subjects of the highest 
importance in annual conventions, where the piusuit of truth 
is as beneficial to the moral as to the intellectual character. 
Tlie noble objects of investigation are no longer confined to 
a few, but are becoming more widely diffused among all 
ranks of society; and the most enlightened governments have 
given their support to measures that coiild not have been 
otherwise accomplished. Simultaneous observations are 
made at numerous places in both hemispheres on electricity, 
magnetism, on the tides and currents of the air and of tlie 
ocean, and on those mysterious vicissitudes of temperature 
and moisture which bless the labors of the husbandman one 
year and blight them in another. 

677. " Vam would be the attempt to enumerate the im- 
provements in machinery and mechanics, the canals and 
railroads that have been made, the harbors that have been 
improved, the land that has been drained, the bridges that 
have been constructed. It would be difiiciilt to follow the 
rapid course of discovery through the complicated mazes of 
magnetism and electricity ; the action of the electric current 
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on the polarized sunbeam, one of the most beantiful of modem 
discoveries, leading to relations hitherto unsuspected between 
that power and the complex assemblage of visible and in- 
visible influences on solar light, by one of which Nature has 
recently been made to paint her own likeness. It is impos- 
sible to convey an idea of the rapid succession of the varied 
and curious results of chemistry, and its application to physi- 
ology and agriculture. Geography has assumed a new 
character, by that unwearied search for accurate knoivledge 
and truth that marks the present age, and physical geography 
is altogether a new science. The spirit of nautical and geo- 
graphical discovery, begun in the fifteenth century, by those 
illustrious navigators who had a new world to discover, is at 
this day as energetic as ever. Neither the long, gloomy night 
of a polar winter, nor the danger of the ice and the storm, 
deters our gaUant seamen from seeking a better acquaintance 
with this ball of earth, even under its most frowning aspect 
The scorching sun and deadly swamps of the tropics as little 
prevent the traveller from collecting the animals and plants 
of the present creation, or the geologist from investigating 
those of ages gone by. Man daily indicates his birthright as 
lord of the creation, and compels every land and sea to con- 
tribute to his knowledge," — [Somerville,] 



Exercises foi 

67S. Plahts. — Is the distribution of plants on the eattli's surfeee a 
matWr of chance or of design ? 

What is the one only condidon fetal to vegetable life P 

Which are considered as the moat imporbuit species of plants p 

Into what classes are plants naturally divided ? 

Describe each class. 

Which class includes the greatest nnmber of species ? 

What is meant by the_^rrt of a country ? 

Where is vegetanon most abundant, and why ? 

Give a descnption of those regions. 

What useful plants belong to the intertropical regions? 

What characterizes the vegetation of the temperate climates ? 

la tiiere any vegetable piodiiotion within the limits of perpetual snow ? 

Which are the first plants that appear at the limits of the snow Hne ! 

What description of plants predominates in the arctic ref,TOns ? 
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WTiat appearajices of vegetation does a high mountain, in the torrid 
zone exhibit ? 

Where is the heath pknt indigenous ? 

Where is the cactus ? 

What effect have moiintiun chains upon floras ? 

What is there renuirltable in a New Engkind forest in autumn ? 

For what are (he Southern States of the Union remarliable in the vege- 
table Itingdom P 



agency ? 

Mention some particulars as to the origin of some of them. 

What is the highest northern limit of the successful cultivation of 
wheat, oats, and barley in both continents ? 

Animals. — What is the meaning ol fauna, as used in zoUlogy ? 

Is there any relation between a feuna and ita climate ? Between a fiiuna 
and a flora ? 

Mention the four great divisions of the feuaas of the earth. 

What eflect has ehraate in the polar re^ons upon animals ? 

Wliat contiast is remarked in the trojrical regions ? 

What class of animals has the widest range, and why ? 

What efifect have the relieife of a country upon its fiiunas ? 

Is there any limit to the range of marine animals ? 

Where do migrating animals belong ? 

I)escribe the arctic muna. Its southern limit. 

How is the north temperate zone divided P 

Give a general description of the temperate feunas. 

What remarkable fact is mentioned or the three southern continents ? 

By what are the fiiunas of the torrid zone distingubhed ? Give some 
partieulai's. 

Mention the four great iMvisions or departments of the animal lung- 
dora. Describe each. 

Markikd. — Wherein is man distinguished lirom the rest of the animal 
Idngdom ? 

What constitutes the chief food of the nations within the tropics ? Of 
the polar tribes ? , Of those m the tenmeiafe regions ? 

To what do the prindpal phj'sical ditterenees among mankind refer P 

Why are the tempemte re^ons inhabited by the most exalted of the 
human race ? 

Mention the varieties of mankind as elassifled by Blumenbach. 

What is Cuvier's classification, and on wliat is it based ? 

What part of the earth is considered as the gec^piphical centre of the 
human tiimily P 

What change is perceptible in leaving this centre ? 

Describe the Caucadan race, . 

What regions have they occupied, and at present stiU occupy ? 

What are the characteristics of the Mongolian mce, and what re^ons 
do they occupy P 

What are the characteristics of the Ethiopian race ? 

Describe the Malay variety. What regions do they occupy ? What is 
their rank in the scale P 
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What are tie cliaracteristics of the American or Lidian race P W 
portion of the globe do they occupy ? 

Wlat contrast do the northern and eouthem continenta prfisent 
relation to mankind ? 

Which are the two mincipal groups of languages ? 

What languages belong to the Semitic fomily ? 

Name the sis branches of the Indo-European group of languages. 
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PART SECOND. 
POLITICAL GEOGUAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

preliminary observations. 
§ 1. Political Geography defined. 

In Political Geogeaphy the earth is considered as the 
abode of the human family, among whom its surface is divided, 
and by whose agency it is subjected to various changes. In 
its physical aspects the earth remains the same from age to 
age ; or, if there be a change, it is unimportant in a general 
view. The seas, mountains, rivers, and coasts possess the 
same prominent features at the present day as in the times 
of Casar, of Solomon, or of Ahmham; while the boundaries 
and extent of nations have been subject to frequent fluctua- 
tions, and human society is ever marked by change and 
revolution. 

§ 2. States op Society. 

Man is formed for society. His reason, which distin- 
guishes him from the rest of the animal creation, conld never 
be developed in a solitary state, A nation or people is said 
to be civilized in proportion as the social relations are ex- 
tended, regulated, and perfected. Various social conditions 
combine to produce this improvement" they are hterature, 
the arts, the sciences, and the Chnstian religion. That which 

AuALITBIS. — Definition of politicil geography Physical grography treats 
of the permanent ; political of Iho changeable Man a social being. What is 
dyilization ? Conditions necessary to improicmcnt Foundation of security 
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gives security and permanence to these social condifiona is 
the political organization of society — the government — the 
STATE. Civilization, therefore, is an improved condition of 
man, resnlting from the establishment of social order in place 
of the individual independence and lawlessness of a savage 
or barbarous mode of life. 



S 3. Of Government. 

A State is a body of people, united under one government, 
and is variously denominated a kingdom, a republic, a com- 
monwealth, or a body politic. In every form of government 
there are three distinct powers to be exercised — the legislative, 
the judicial, and the executive. The Legislative is the law- 
making power, and is sometimes vested in one man ; some- 
times in a certain number of men, called the legislature, 
congress, parliament, or diet; and sometimes this power is 
exercised by the people in general assembly. The Judiciary 
is that branch of the government which is concerned in the 
trial and determination of controversies between parties, and 
of criminal prosecutions. This ]iower is usually confided to 
a distinct class of men called judges. The Executive, or 
power to administer the government, to superintend the 
execution of the laws, is vested in a president, king, dnke, 
chief, or other titled head of the slate. The executive officer 
is usually assisted in the discharge of his duties by a few 
persons chosen by himself, and styled his cabinet, council, or 
ministers. 

The three principal forms of government are monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy. A "L/bmarchy is a state or gov- 
ernment in which the supreme power is vested in a single 
person. Such a state is usually called a kingdom, or empire. 
If the prince or mler of a nation exercises all the powers of 
govcrmnent without control, the monarchy is absolute ; but 
if liis power is defined by a constitution, or by fundamental 
laws, the monarchy is limited. In most monarchical govern- 
ments, the throne is hereditary ; that is, it is retained by the 
reigning sovereign during life, and descends, at death, to a 
member of the same family. An Aristocracy is a form of 

aod peimanence. DeRnition of civilizaUon. DefiDieion of state. Tarious 
terms. Three distinct pon'ets of goiemment. What is the l^elative power i 
what thBJ«iUciat;i wlint the executive f Aids to the executive. Three prin- 
cipal forpis of gnvcrninont. Monarchy. Monarchy «hcn absolute ; limited ; 
hereditary monarchy. Ai-istocrncy. Democracy. Kepublic. Confederation. 
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government in which the sujireme power is vested in a few 
of the principal persons of a state, or in a privileged order. 
A Democracy is tliat form of government in whicli the people, 
collectively, exercise the powers of legislation. A pure 
democracy is rarely found, except in towns or very small 
communities. A Republic is a democratic state, in which the 
sovereign power is lodged in rulers and representatives 
elected by the people for a limited term of time. A Confcd- 
^ration is a union of several independent states, for mutual 
aid and defence, under the direction of a general government ; 
as the United States of America, tlie States of Germany, and 
of Switzerland. 



§ 4, Of Religion. 

Relioion, in a general sense, is the reverence of man for 
some higher power or powers by whom all things are gov- 
erned. It exists in some form, however gross, in almost 
every tribe of mankind. The prevailing forms of religion are 
the Jewish, the Christian, the Mohammedan, and the Pagan. 

The Jews are descendants of the patriarch Abraham. They 
worship Jehovah as the true God, receiving only the Old 
Testament Scriptures as of divine authority. They expect 
the Messiah is yet to come. As a nation they have no country 
of tlieir own, but are dispersed throughout all nations, yet 
remaining a distinct and peculiar people. In many countries 
they do not enjoy the common privileges of citizenship. 

Cliristians are those who believo in Jesns of Nazareth as 
the Christ, the Messiah of God. They acknowledge the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as of divine 
authority, and as their guide in faith and worship. There are 
three great divisions of Christians — the Eastern or Greek 
church, the Roman Catholic, and the Protestants. They differ 
from each other in peculiarities of doctrine and modes of 
worship. 

Mohammedans are those who receive tlie Koran, or sacred 
book of Mohammed, as their guide in religion. Its author 
was an Arabian impostor, who lived about GOO years after 
Christ, and pretended to be the inspired prophet of God. All 
that is good in the Koran he drew from the Bible ; the re- 
mainder is his own invention. The Turks, Persians, Arabians, 

Definidon of lelifrion. Fouc prevailing forms, Jews, Chrislians. Three 
great dirisiona of the Chriatian church- Mohammeda,na. The Koran. People 
of the Moluunmedui faith. Paganism. Frineipal systems of paganism. 
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and Egyptians profess the Mohammedan faith. This form 
of religion is more correctly called Islamisra. 

Faganism is the ivorship of idols, or false gods. It com- 
prises many systems, of which Brilh'minism, Bdddh'ism, and 
Fet'ichism are the principal. 

Among the widely differing estimates of the population of 
the globe, the following is sufficiently accurate for comparl- 

North America, 35,000,000 

West Indies, 3,800,000 

South- America, 19,000,000 

Europe 263,500,000 

Asia, fi2G,000,000 

Africa, 08,000,000 

Australia, including Oceanica, . . . 3.000,000 

Total, 1,018,300,000 

Population according to the races of mankind: — 

Caucasian, 520,000,000 

Mongohaa, 422,100,000 

Ethiopian, 56,000,000 

Malay, 8,200,000 

American, 12,000,000 

Total, 1,018,300,000 

Population according to the religions of mankind : — 

Jews 3,079,000 

Christians, 261,921,000 

Mohammedans, 178,325,000 

Pagans, 574,375,000 

Total, 1,018,300,000 
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divisions of north ameeica. 
§ 1. People and Countkieb. 

The present population of North America consists of the 
white descendants of different European nations, negroes, 
Indians, and mixed races. The origin of the Indian race is 
unknown. It is certain, however, that this continent was 
inhabited by a people who lived long before the present 
races or tribes, and concerning whom neither history nor 
tKidition have preserved any very satisfactory record. Many 
evidences remain to prove the fact of their having existed, 
and that they had attained to a degree of civilization far 
superior to the present Indian race. Among these evidences 
are the remains of elaborately sculptured edifices, and medals 
of copper and silver. The various tribes of America, except- 
ing the Esquimaux, bear a strong resemblance to each other 
in physical formation, and thus indicate a common origin. 
Their peculiar characteristics have already been noticed on 
page 211, in Part I. ITiey have been considered as an infe- 
rior race intellectually; yet instances of advancement are 
not wanting, especially of those tribes occupying the Indian 
Territory of the United States, where they have attained a 
station in advance of all other known tribes. A large por- 
tion of North America is still in possession of the Lidians, 
comprising the northern parts of Mexico, the western parts 
of the United States, and the N. W. parts of British America. 
Their entire numbers are estimated at more than half a 
milliorL 

The Caucasians who have settled in America belong 
chiefly to the nations of Western Europe. The Spaniards 
colonized Mexico and Florida ; the Enghsh the eastern por- 
tions of the continent from Florida northward; the French 

Inhabitants of North Anierica. The aborigines. Indian tiibea. PuctB 
colonized by the Spaninrds. English. Dnncs. French. I>utch. Olben. 
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were the first settlei's of the Valleys of the St. Lawrence 
and Mississippi. Numerous Dutch colonists settled at New 
York and New Jersey ; and to all these have been added 
Swedes, Germans, Swiss, Scotch, and Irish in great nmnbers. 
From such materials the great Anglo-American family has 
been formed, which is now rapidly spreading over all the 
habitable portion of North America. 

North America, including Central America, is politically 
divided into a n«m.ber of independent states, and the coloni- 
al i>ossessions of several European nations. These are, the 
Danish Possessions, French Possessions, Russian Posses- 
sions, British America, the United States of America, 
Mexico, and the States of Central America. 



§ 2. Danish Possi 

Aiea in square luUes, 180,000. Fopulalion, 9400. 

Geeenland and Iceland form the chief part of the pos- 
sessions of Denmark in North America. Greenland lies N. 
E. of the continent, having Baffin's Bay and Davis's Straits 
on the west, and the Atlantic Ocean on the east ; Cape Fare- 
well, in 59° 49' N. laL, is its most southerly point ; the north- 
ern limits are unknown. The whole country is high and 
rocky. The eastern shore, north of the 65tli parallel, is an 
impenetrable barrier of ice. The western shore is high, 
rugged, and barren, and rises close to the water's edge in 
cl^ and mountains. The coast is indented with bays or 
fiords, and interspersed with islands, of which Disco is the 
lai^est. The coasts and islands ate the only habitable parts. 

Vegetation is almost suspended by reason of the intensely; 
cold climate. In these high'latitiides there is no night in 
summer and no day in winter. Coal is obtained on the 
Island of Disco. Among the animals are the reindeer, polar 
bear, wliite hare, fox, and dog. Seals abound on the south 
em coasts, and the sea, rivers, and fiords are plenteous in 
ftsh. Fishing and sealing form the principal occupation of 
the inhabitants. Groot Haah is the capital. 

In West Greenland there are thirteen colonies, fifteen 
minor commercial estabUshments,andtenmissionary stations; 
the most northerly of the latter is Upperna'vik, in 73° 20' N. 

Result of this admixture. Political divisions of North America. Green- 
land. Its physical aspects. Coast. Vegetation. Day and nigtt. CoaL 
AnimalB. Occupation. Colonies in West Gieenland. Exports. Imports. 
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]al„ and the most soiitlierly is Jnlianshaab, in 61° 30' N. lat. 
The exports are whale oil, seal, bear, and reindeer skins, 
and eider down ; tlic imports are woollens, blankets, coffee, 
and spirits. The number of inhabitants is about 9400, the 
Danes and Norwegians constituting nearly one half. The 
Moravian missionaries have been very successful in convert- 
ing the natives to Christianity. 

Iceland is a large island, situated between 63° and 67° N. 
lat, and about 480 miles E. of Greenland, having an area of 
about 30,000 square miles, and 56,000 inhabitants. It is of 
volcanic formation, and is traversed by two ranges of Ice 
Mountains, of which the Orafajokel is the highest, being 
C105 feet The volcano of Hecla, in the S. W. part of 
the island, is 5110 feet high, and is remarkable for the 
frequency of its eruptions. The general aspect of the coun- 
try is nigged and extremely desolate. The Geysers, or hot 
springs, form the chief wonder of this island, and are used 
by the natives for cuhnary purposes. The fisheries are ex- 
tensive, and large quantities of pickled fish are exported, 
as also wool, skins, and moss. The chief town is Mei/ttd'vik, 
situated on the S. W. coast 



§ 3. French Possessions. 

The only places held by the French in North America are 
the Islands of St Pierre', Grand Miquelon', and Petit Mique- 
lon', which he S. W. of Newfoundland. They are used only 
as fishing stations for French vessels. 



5 4. Russian Possessions. 

Area in square miles, 371,000. Population, 10,000, 

This territory comprehends the N. W. portion of the con- 
tinent, extending from Behring's Strait eastward as far as 
the meridian of Mt St. Elias, 140° 52' "W. Ion., and from this 
summit south-eastward along the coast chain of hills, till it 
reaches the coast in 54° 40' N. lat, forming an area of about 
371,000 square miles. Several extensive islands along the 
coast are included in the Russian territories, the chief of 

mtion. Heda. Hoi 
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which are Kodiak, Sitka, Admiralty, and Prince of Wales. 
The ciuef town is New Archangel, on Sitka Island. The 
people are mostly savages. A few Russians reside in the 
country, who are engaged in the fnr trade. 



§ 5. British America. 

Area in square miles, 2,925,250. Population, 2,7o8,4(50. 

British America comprises an extensive territory, occu- 
pying the northern portion of tlie continent, between the 
great lakes and the Arctic Ocean, and extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It comprises New Britain, or Hudson 
Bay Territory, and the provinces of Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince Edwurd's 
Island. Each province has a governor and council appointed 
by the British government, and a legislature chosen by the 
people. A governor general is also appointed. 

New Britiviw, or Hudsow Bay Territory, is avast region, 
extending from Baffin's Bay and Davis's Straits on the east 
to the Pacific Ocean and Russian Possessions on the w^est, 
and from the northern line of Canada and the 49th parallel 
far into the polar regions. It is chiefly a tract of ice and 
snow m the northern department ; but in tlie southern por- 
tion, along the shores of the lakes, it is swampy; white more 
inland it is well wooded. It produces tlie fur-bearing ani- 
mals m great abundance. It is used by the " Hudson Bay 
Company whioh was chartered by Charles II. in 1670, 
merely a-, huntmg grounds, from which to obtain supplies of 
furs for the markets of the world. There are probably up- 
wards of twenty different kinds of furs, the most valuable of 
which IS that of the black fox. The other articles of com- 
merce are oils, dried and salted fish, feathers, qnills, and wal- 
rus ivory. Area, 2,480,000 square miles. Population, 180,000. 
Capital, York Port. 

Canada occupies a long, narrow tract of country, extend- 
ing south- westward from the Atlantic, along both sides of the 
St. Lawrence River, as far as 45° N. lat, and thence west- 
ward on the northern shores of Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, 
and Superior, comprising an area of 350,371 square miles. 
Population, 1,842,205. It is intersected by a number of 

Eittent. Islands. Chief toivn. Britiah America, Divisions. Government. 
New Britain. Hudson's Bay Compnnv. Condition of the eountty. Canada. 
Extent. Plifsical aspect, ueglan of its settlements. People of Cunadu Bant. 
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mountain ridges extending from the coast into the interior; 
and between these lie extensive ajid fertile valleys. The 
most flourishing Eiud po|nilous settlements in the country are 
chiefly on the rivers and along the shores of the great lakes. 
This coimti-y was formerly divided into the two provinces of 
Upper and Lower, but is now politically united, though still 
diiiering in laws, customs, and manners. The people of 
Canada East are eliiefly of French origin, but those of Can- 
ada West are JJritish, The French Canadians ace all Eo- 
man Catholics. 

The commerce of this pr^once has steadily increased in 
extent and importance, and is principally carried on through 
the ports of Quebec, Montreal, and St. John. The exports 
are timber, grain, ashes, fras, and fish. Two extensive lines 
of canal — the Jtukau, coimecting Bytown and Kingston, to 
avoid the rapids in the St La\vrence ; and the Wellajtd, from 
the S. W. of Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, to avoid Niagara 
Fails — are among the most nsefnl works in Canada. 

Quebec, tlie capital, is situated partly on a bold, rocky head- 
land, rising 350 feet above the northern bonk of the St. Law- 
rence, between it and the St. Charles, and partly on the nar- 
row margin of the river below tlie rock. The principal part 
of the upper town is enclosed with fortifications which are 
considered impregnable. Quebec is situated abont 340 miles 
from the Gulf of St. Lawtence, and is accessible to the 
largest ships. Lat. 46° 49' 12" N., Ion. 71° 15' 45" W. Dis- 
tance 317 miles N. of Portland, Maine, 1C9 miles N. E. of 
Montreal. 

M>ntrcalis the largest and most populous city and chief 
seat of commerce of British America, Its position at the 
head of the sliiii navigation of the St. Lawrence, and near 
its confluence with the Ottawa, as well as its situation with 
respect to ^e cities of New York and Boston, necessarily 
renders it one of the greatest emporiums of Canada. It is 
situated on Montreal Island, ui the Uivor St Lawrence, 169 
miles above Quebec, in 45° 30' N. lat, and 73° 25' W. Ion. 

Mngston is situated at the N, E. extremity of Lake On- 
tario, on the site of the old Fort Frontenac. Its harbor is 
well sheltered, and contains the royal naval station on the 
lakes. Toronto, lately the capital of Upper Canada, is situ- 
ated on a fine harbor towards tlie western extremity of Lake 
Ontario. The hanks of the St, Lawrence between Montreal 

Of Canarla West. Commerce. Ctinals. Qufibee. Montreal. Kingslon. To- 
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and Quebec arc lined with numerous pretty villages, which 
ore rendered conspicuous by their large stone churches, with 
shining, tin-covered roofs aud spires. 

New BRtrsswiCK. — This province consists of an exten- 
sive tract, comprising 27,700 square miles, the greater part 
of which is still covered with magnificent forests ; popula- 
tion, 193,800. It is bounded on the N. by the Bay of ^ha- 
leurs' and the Ilestigou§he' River ; S. by the Bay of Fundy ; 
E. by the Gulf of St. La^vrence ; and W. by Lower Canada 
and the State of Maine. The principal settlements aie along 
the SL John's Eiver and its kiKfes. Lumber and fish are tlie 
chief articles of export &. Jo/in, the largest town in the 
province, and the seat of an extensive trade, is on the river 
of the same name, near its mouth ; and 83 miles above it is 
Fredencton, the capital. 

Nova Scotia peninsula, ^vith the Island of Capo Breton, 
together form one province, which is bounded N. by the Gulf 
of St Lawrence, E., S., and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
N, W. by the Bay of Fundy. Area, 18,740; population, 
216,117. An isthmus Smiles wide connects the penlnsida 
with New Brunswick. The Bay of Fundy is very peculiar; 
its shores on both sides are rocky and abrupt; while near its 
head the tide, pressed and confined within diminished limits, 
rushes with much violence over extensive and wide-spread 
mud flats, and rises 60 feet or more perpendicular. The fish- 
eries aie valuable and extensive. JJaiifax, the capital of the 
provmce, is pleasantly situated on a slope of ground facing a 
fine spacious harbor, on the eastern side of the peninsula. 
It is the chief naval station of Great Britain in Nortli Amer- 
ica, and IS the British North American station for the Canard 
line of steamers, which run between New York, Boston, and 
Liverpool Among the other noted places in this province is 
Annapohs, on the Bay of Fundy; it is the oldest settlement 
in North America, wMch was founded by the French in 1604. 
Pictou and Sydney are noted for their mines of bituminons 
coal. 

Newpocndland. — This is a large and valuable island, 
situated off the S. E. coast of Labrador, from which it is 
separated by the Strait of Belteislc, 13 miles across. It con- 
tains a surface of 33,913 square miles, is very irregular in its 
outline, its shores being greatly indented. The chief re- 

tleroenta. St. John. Fredericton. Nora Scotia, and Cape Breton Isle. 
Bounflariea of Not* Scotia. The Bay of Fundy. Halifajc. Annapolis. Pic- 
tou. Sydney. Newfoundland, Fialieries. St. John's. Most noted fishmg 
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sources of the population are in the cod, seal, and salmon 
fisheries, for which it has been long celebrated. The princi- 
pal fishing grounds are off the S. E. coast, called tlie Grand 
Banks. St. John's, the capital, is in the S. E. part of the 
island. Population of the island, 101,600. 

Prince Edward's IstAND. — This is a fine fertile island, 
lying in the Gulf of St Lawrence, north of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, from which it is separated by Northumber- 
land Strait. The climate is milder than that of the .sur- 
rounding British colonies. The soU is fertile, yielding large 
crops of grain. Area, 2134 sqiiare miles ; population in 1848 
was 62,678. Charlottetown is the capital. 



Suggestions to the Teacher. 

Voyages AKD Travels, performed in imagination by means of ^.., 

are admirably adapted to make iiie study of geography of praetiral utility. 
In describing voyages, the pupils should be required to mention the iraters 
sailed through, the ceneral courses, the island?, consts, and other promi- 
nent objects suocessiveli^ pa-iacd, whether on the high seas or coastwise. 
In Iravela and tranaporfations inland, whether by railroad, steamboat, or caial, 
they should spcciiy the direction, distance, and the chief places which are 
passed on the routes ; and the teacher should communicate such additional 
mformalion in connection with the several places as may serve to aid the 
memory by the principle of association. Then, as a \aluable means for 
testing the knowledge of a class in topography, narrate to them, with as 
much minuteness of detail as may be necessary, a voyage or ioumey, carer- 
fidly omitting the namea of the places, but at the same fjme requiring 
the pupils to note down the names in 8ucces£on which your narrative may 
suggest. 

1. As an example of a voyage, take the followins : Describe a voyage 
fl'om New York to Aspinwall and back, in a steamship. We sail through 
the " Narrows " into the Atlantic Ocean, and, when we are sufficiently fix 
from the coast, we shape our course southerly for the eastern part of the 
Bahamas to avoid the uulf Stream, and pass betiveen Aeklin and Inagua 
Islands, then through the windward passage which separates Cuba from 
Hayti, and touch at Kingston, Jamaica, having sailed 1640 miles ; from 
Kingston we sail S. 8. W. across the C^bbean Sea, 575 miles, to Aspin- 
wall, on the Isthmus of Panania, the whole distance being 2213 miles. 
Leading AspmwaU lor tlie homeward voyage, we take a N. N. W. course 
through the Caribbean Sea and Yucatan Pa^, and round Cape St Antonio, 
eastward, to Havana, the capital of Cuba, having sailed 1075 miles; from 
Havana we proceed northerly through Florida Pass, and along the coast 
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of the United Slates, to Sandy Hook and New York harbor, a distance of 
1260 miies from the last port, making the return route 2333 miles. 

2. The following is an example of stfiamboat and railroad trayelling ; 
A trip fcom Pittsburg, PeuiiBylvaiiia, to Sandusky city, Ohio. We wdl 
now step on board one of the many beautiful steamboats which crowd the 
liuiding at Pittsburj;, and proceed down the Ohio River. Our first stojiping 
place IS Steubenville, one of the most flourishing towns on the river ; 
thence we proceed to Wheeling, Vi^nia, which is situated in the oentie 
of an area, 100 miles diameter, of the most fertile soil an^ where to be found. 
We next stop at Marietta, (me of the first settled towns m Ohio ; and thenca 
to Portsmouth, at the terminus of the Ohio CanaJ, where we find extensive 
iron fiictories, and people busily engaged in receiving and forwarding 
produce and merchandise. Our next place of landing will be at Cincinnati, 
where we shall leave the boat and take the cars wr tiie remainder of 
our journey. Cincinnati is the largest and most commercial city west of 
the AJlegbanies, containing more than 160,000 inhabitants. It is laid out 
with great regularity, and occupies a portion of two table lands, one ele^'ated 
from 40 to 60 f^ above the other. Steamboats are constantly leavmg for 
Pittsburg, Jjouisville, St. Louis, New Orleans, and other places, freighted 
with produce from the interior. 

We will now take the cars for Sandusky city. On our route we pass 
through a beautiful country, abounding in well-cultivated forms, with ex- 
tensive fields of wheat and com. At Xenia there is a railroad wliich 
passes through Columbus, the capital, to ZanesiTlle. Keeping on in our 
intended route, we pass through Springfield, Urbana, Bellefbntaine, Kenton, 
and other places, to Sandusky city, which is one of the prineipa! ports on 
I^e Erie. 

3. A narrative of a journey without naming the places visited : " On 
a small island at the mouth of a beautiful river is a very important com- 
mercial city. At its wharves ships of all nations may be found, discha^ 
ing or receiving their cargoes, and its merchants hold intercourse with 
every part of the known vrorld. Many who do business in this city reside 
in another city, a little to the east, and on the western extremity of a fine 
island. If we should ascend the river we should pass through a beautiful 
region of country, noted for its wild and romantic scenery, and should see 
at oiu: left a place from which floats the American flag, te indicate that it 
is occupied as a mihtary station. It van here that, a long time ago, in the 
days ot the revolution, a man holding a liigh rank in the army arranged 
a plan to surrender to the enemies of his country the important position 
which had been committed to his command. And it was m attemptii^ to 
pass from this place te the British army, that a young and gallant Bntish 
oflicer, with the despatehes of the tiaitor in his possession, was arrested by 
men, who, though poor in purse, were too steadfeist in their integrity to be 
bribed or bought witii gold. Here, too, have been educated some of the 
bravest officers now in the American army, and some of the most able 
engineers and sdentiCc men of whom our country can boast. Sailing 
&r&ier up the river, through a pleasant and fertile country, but much less 
elevated than tiiat we have left, and passing several pleasant towns and vil- 
lages, we come to a city which was first settled by the Dutch, and still 
contains many of their descendants. It is a beautiful city, is the capital of 
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It large state, and is the terminuB of a noted canal, once regarded as one of 
the most remarkable works of the kind in ihe world. Nearly parallel with 
this (anal runs a railroad, and over both are every year transported im- 
mense quantitica of grain, flour, provisions, and merchandise of all kinds 
which are produced or consumed ui the surrounding country, or even in the 
far west. Above the last-named city, and on the same river, is another 
beautiliil city, that bears the name of one which, centuries ago, when people 
believed that the gods would come down to take part in the hattles of 
men, was besieged for ten long years, and at last was taken only by 
stratagem. 

Now, what city did I first describe P What name is sometimes ap|jied 
to it on account of its size and importance P On what island is it ? At 
the mouth of what river f What ciW to the east of it ? It is sometimeB 
called the "City of Churches." Why? As we ascend flie river, what 
mountains do we pass ? What militory station ? What institution there ? 
Who attempted to give this up to the British ? When ? Why ? With 
what success ? What British officer is referred to ? What was his fete ? 
What became of the commanding officer of the fort, and by what name 
has he since been known ? Why is this alace so important as a military 
station ? What towns and villages above this on the nver ? At what raty 
didwearriTO? Describe it. What city a little to the north of it ? What 
ancient city is referred to ? What distinguished characters and heroes of 
antiquity took part in the siege ? By what stratagem was the city taken P 
What w^is the cause of the siege p What canal is mentioned ? What 
places does it connect P &c, &c. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



Area in square miles, 3,384,865. Fopuiation in 1850 was 23,191,376. 

The United States op Amebioa is a confederacy of 
sovereign states, occupying the middle portion of North 
America, hetween 24° and 49° N. lat., and 67° and 125° W. 
Ion., extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, and 
from, the British Possessions on the north to the Mexican 
republic and the Gulf of Mexico on the south. The great- 
est length, from east to west is 2800 miles ; its breadth from 
north to south is 1900 miles; frontier, 11,000 miles, of which 
4400 miles is sea coast and 1600 lake coast. The whole 
area is estimated at 3,384,865 square miles. The Union 
originally consisted of thirteen states, but now of more than 
thirty, together with the federal district, and several tern- 



declivity on the east, the basin or Valley of the Mississippi, 
in the middle, and the Pacific declivity on the west. The 
Atlantic border is indented with many important bays and 
sounds ; there are but f&w on the Gulf coast, hut on the west 
coast there are several excellent bays, that of San Francisco 
being one of the finest in the world. Only two of the great 
lakes lie w^holly witliiu the limite of the United States ; they 
are Michigan' and Champlain'. 

The rivers of the United States mny be di\ ided into four 
classes: 1. The Mississippi and its wid s] readmg tiibutants 
which drain nearly the whole countty between the mountain 
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chains ; 2. The rivers east of the Alleghanies, which water 
the Atlantic terrace and lowlands, and thence flow into the 
ocean ; 3. The rivers flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, inde- 
pendent of the Mississippi ; and 4. The rivers on the west- 
cm slope of the Rocky Mountains which flow into the 
Pacific. In a country so extensive and diversified there 
must necessarily be a variety in soil and climate. 

The United States rank next to Great Britain in commer- 
cial enterprise. The foreign, coastii^, and inland trade are 
all on an extensive scale. The domestic commerce may be 
divided into three branches: 1. That which is carried on 
coastwise, up the bays and large rivers, and on the great 
lakes, by schooners, sloops, and steamboats ; 2. That which 
is carried on chiefly in steamboats, but partly in flat bottom 
boats on the tributaries of the Mississippi ; 3. The overland 
trade between tlie Western and Atlantic States, by canals 
aud railroads. 

The mineral resources of the United States are abundant 
and various. Coal, iron, copper, lead, and gold are inex- 
haustible ; as also granite, sienite, marble, sandstone, and 
breccia for building purposes. Although the industry of the 
country is at present chiefly applied to agriculture, the prog- 
ress of manufactures is daily increasing, -and extending 
their limits to every part of the nation. 

The Government of the United States, as established by 
the Constitution of 1787, consists of a legislative, an execu- 
tive, and a judiciary department. The legislature is termed 
the " Congress of the United States of America," and consists 
of a Senate and House of Representatives. The Senate is 
composed of two members from each state, chosen by the 
several state legislatures, for a term of six years. The 
House of Representatives is composed of members from the 
states, elected by the people, for a term of two years. The 
nimiber of members from each state is in accordance with 
the population of each. 

The Executive power is vested in a President, who, with 
the Vice President, is chosen for four years, by " Electors " 
from all the states. Each state appomts as many electors as 
it has members of Congress. The executive busuiess of 
the nation is conducted by several officers who constitute 

Four fllaases of rivers. Dhecsity of climate. So. Commerce of the United 
Stales. Three branchea of domestic commerce. Mineral reaouiees. Indus^ 
try. GoTemment under the Coiistitutum. Congress. Senate. House of 
Ropreaentatises. Eiecutive. Bieclion of President and Vice FreBident. The 
Cabbiet. Seeretariea, &c. Vice Prraidont. Judicial power. Judges, how ap. 
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the President's cabinet. Tiiese are, the Secretary of State, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, Postmaster General, 
and the Attorney General, each of whom presides over a 
separate bureau' or department. The Vice President is the 
presiding officer of the Senate. 

The Judiciary power of the United States is vested in one 
Siipreme Court, and such inferior courts as Congress may, 
from time to time, establish. The judges are nominated by 
the President, approved by the Senate, and hold their office 
during good behavior. 

There is no national or established religion in the United 
States ; for it is expressly declared in the Constitution, that 
" Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the exercise thereof" Every citi- 
zen is free to choose his own faith; but the mass of the 
people adhere to Christianity, in some one or other of its 
forms. 

The general interests of the nation are confided to the 
general government; but each state has a government of 
its own, with the exclusive control of its own local affairs. 
The territories are under the jurisdiction of the general 
government. 



§ 2. The District o 

This District formerly comprised an area of territory ten 
miles square, on the banks of the Potomac Eiver, about 120 
miles from its mouth. It was originally ceded to the United 
States by Virginia and Maryland, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing therein a federal capital and a seat for the general 
government In 1846, the portion on the Virginia shore of 
the Potomac was retroceded to that state, so that now the 
District comprehends only the Maryland portion, in which 
are situated the cities of Washington and Georgetown. 

The City of Washington, the federal capital and seat 
of the general government, is situated on the east bank of 
the Potomac River, in 38° 62' 43" N. lat, and 76° 55' 30" W. 
Ion. Jt is laid out on an extensive and regular plan, but only 
a small portion of it is yet occupied by buildings. It con- 

Eiinted. Cunstitutional liiw nith icf^atd to religion in the United States. 
C the general and state garer^ments. Of the territories. District of Co- 
Inmtda. formerly. At present. The capitaL Plan of the eitj-. PubUc 
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tains the Capitol, the President's House, the edifioes for the 
State, Treasury, War, and Navy Departments, the General 
Post Office, Patent (Mice, Smithsonian Institute, and Navy 
Yard. Washington is connected with the north, south, and 
west by railways, and is accessible from the Atlantic for 
ships of the largest class. 



§ 3. Sections op the "United States. 

The states and territories of the Union are divided into 
five sections ; the Eastern or New England States ; Middle 
States ; Southern States ; Interior States ; and Pacific States. 





1. New England. 




Maine, 
Massachiisett 


New Hampshire, 
s, Rhode Island, 

2. Middle States. 


Vermont, 
Connecticut 


New York, 
Delaware, 


New Jersey, 
Maryland. 

3. SoutJiem States. 


Pennsylvania, 


Virginia, 
Georgia, 
Mississippi, 


North Carolina, 
Florida, 


South Carolina 

Alabama, 

Texas. 


4. 


Interior States and Territories. 


Ohio, 
Michigan, 
Missouri, 
Tennessee, 
Kansas Ter., 


Indiana, 
Wisconsin, 
Arkansas, 
Minnesota Ter., 
Indian Ter. 


Illinois, 
Iowa, 
Kentucky, 
Nebraska Ter., 



5. Pacific States and Territories. 

California, New Mexico Ter., Utah Ter., 

Oregon Ter., Washington Ter. 
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EsuRCisES IN Voyages and Travels. 

Describe a voyage ftom Boston to New Orleans, New Orleans to Ha- 
vana, Havana to Norfolk. Norfolk to Montreal. Montreal to Haliiax. 
Halifes to Mobile. Mobile to Vera Cruz. Vera Crua to Kingston, Ja- 
maica, and from thence to Pensacola. From Pensacola to New York, 
New York to Port-au-Prince. Portrau-Prince to Galveston, Galveston 
to Quebec. From Quebec to Natchez. Natchez to Chagres. Describe 
the journey 6om Cbagres to I^uama ; and the voyage from Panama to 
San Francisco. 



§ 4. The Eastern or New England States. 

New England Is that portion of the United States lying 
east of the State of New York, and comprises six states : 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachvisetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut Tliis section is noted as being the 
most intelligent, industrious, and thriving portion of the Union. 
The people are benevolent and hospitable, conscientious in 
their worldly affiiirs, honest, and honorable. Their chnrchea 
and school houses indicate their great principles — religion 
and education. Jn no other country has education been more 
developed. This is the great manufacturing district of the 
Union ; hence its rapid increase in wealth and population. It 
is also extensively engaged in the whale and other fisheries, 
giving employment to more than 35,000 men. The commerce 
of New England is very extensive. The soil of this section 
is better suited to grazing than to grain. Beef, pork, butter, 
and cheese are among the important productions. 

Boston is regarded as the commercial metropolis of New 
England. It occupies a peninsula at the head of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and is encircled and immediately connected 
with the cities of Roxbury, Cambridge, and Charlestown, and 
the towns of Chelsea, Brighton, Brookline, and Dorchester. 
East and South Boston form a part of its municipality. It is 
the focus of the railroad system of New^ England; and, from 
the proximity and influence of Harvard University, it is styled 
the " Literary Emporium," — the " Athens of America." 
New Bedford on Buzzard's Bay, Providence on Narragansett 
Bay, and Portland on Casco Bay, are also important com- 
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mercial cities in New England. Lowell, Massachusetts, on 
the Mer'rimack River, is one of the largest manufacturing 
]ila,ces in America. Worcester, Springfield, Kttsfield, Groton, 
Andover, and Keene are noted railroad centres. 



Maine is the largest of the New England States. It is 
bounded on the N. W. and N. by Canada East; E. by New 
lininswick and the St. Croix River ; S. by the Atlantic Ocean ; 
ana "W. by New Hampshire. It was lirst settled in 1626. 
The province was taken under the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts in 1656, and so continued until 1820, w^hen it wus 
separated, and became an independent state. 

In the north and north-west tlie country is mountainous, 
and has a poor soil. Throughout the interior it is generally 
hilly, and tJie land rises so rapidly from the sea coast, that the 
tide in the numerous rivers flows but a short distance inland. 
The best land in the state is between the Penob'scot and 
Kennebec' Kivers, where it is excellent. There are numerous 
lakes in this state, which abound in fish, and mnltitudes of 
streams and rivers that afford many exceUent mill seats. The 
coast is lined with islands, and indented with numerous bays 
and inlets, which furnish more good harbors than are found 
in any other state in the Union. The Penob'scot and Cas'co 
Bays are magnificent and of great extent. Other bays are 
Frenchman's, Englishman's, Machi'as, and Passamaquod'dy. 
The highest mountain summit is Mount Katah'din, in Pisc&t'- 
aqua county- The principal rivers are the Penob'scot, Ken- 
nebec', Androscog'giu, Sa'co, Salm'on Falls, Piscat'aqua, St. 
Crois, and the SL John's. The most noted lakes are Moose- 
head, Um'bagog, Seba'go, Schoo'dic, and Chesun'cook. The 
chief islands are Mount Desert, Deer, Long, Boon, and Fox. 
Extensive forest hills, covered with the iinest of pine and 
other timbers, traverse the state in every direction. Tl* 
great staple productions are lumber, granite, and lime. 

Aygitsta, the capital of the state, lies on both sides of the 
Kennebec Kiver, 48 miles from its mouth. The two parts 
of the town are united by a handsome stone bridge. Lat. 
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44° 18' 43" N., Ion. 69" 50' W. Distance 595 miles N. E. 
from Washington. 

Portland is the largest and most important city in the state. 
It is finely situated on an elevated peninsula projecting into 
Cas'co Bay. The harbor is deep, safe, spacious, easily 
accessible, and always open. Population in 1850, 20,815. It 
is 542 miles N. E. from Washington. 

Bangor, on the Penob'scot, 60 miles from the sea, is one of 
the pleasantest situated and most elegantly built cities in the 
Union. Its coasting trade is sxipetior to most of the northern 
ports. Population, 14,432. It is 661 miles from Washington. 

Brunswick, on the Androscog'gin, is the seat of Bowdoin 
College. At Oro'no, Machi'as, and Cal'ais there are numerous 
saw inills, employed in sawing logs into boards and planks. 
From Belfast, Bath, Wiscas'set, and other places, immense 
quantities of lumber and firewood are shipped to other ports 
in the Union, and to the West Indies. Thomaston and 
Camden export lime. 

§ 6. New Hampshire. 



New Hampshiee is bounded N. by Canada East; E. by 
Maine; S. E. by the Atlantic; S. by Massachusetts ; and W. 
by the Connecticut River, which separates it from Vermont, 
liie mountains, lakes, valleys, and cataracts of New Hamp- 
shire abound in sublime mid beautiful scenery, aud have 
acquired for it the title of the " Switzerland of America." 
It is also called the " Granite State." The White Mountains, 
which are of much celebrity, lie in the northern and eastern 
portion of the state, and are the loftiest in New England. 
Motmt Washington, the highest summit, is 6226 feet in 
height The "Notch" in these mountains is regarded as a 
great natural curiosity ; it is a deep chasm, affording a passage 
through which the Sa'co River runs. Other peaks are Moose- 
hiljock. Grand Monad'noek, and Kear'sarge. 

Among the beautiful lakes m this state are Lake Um'ba- 
gog, on the eastern fine, and Winnipiseo'gee Lake, near the 
centre, a higlily picturesque body of water 22 miles long, and 
containing a number of romantic islets. The chief rivers are 

«stE. Augusta. Portlanfl. Bangor. Other towns. — New Hampshike. Ei- 
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the Connecticut, Mer'rimac, Androscog''gin, Ssilmon FaDs, 
Piscat'aqua, Sit'co, Ammonoo'suc, and Ashuelot. The only 
islands of note are the " Isles of Shoals," off Portsmouth 
hajbor. New Hampshire has only 18 miles of sea coast, and 
Portsmouth is its only harbor. 

Concord, the capital, lies on both sides of the Mer'rimack 
River, which is spanned by two bridges. Lat 43° 12' 29" N., 
Ion. 71° 29' W. Distance 474 miles N. E. from Washington. 

Ptyrtsmoulh, near the mouth of the PiscafaciuS, is the lai^est 
and most commercial town in the state. Its harbor is iinsur- 
passed, being capacious, safe, easily defended, and deep at 
the lowest tides. A United States navy yard is located here. 
Distance 491 miles N. E. from Washington. 

Hanover, on the Connecticut River, is the seat of Dartmouth 
College. Exeter, in the S, E. part of the state, is the seat of 
Phillips Academy, one of the oldest and most respectable in 
New Hampshire, Dover and Great Falls are noted manu- 
facturing places. Franco'nia is celebrated for its iron works. 



Vermont is bounded on the N. by Canada East ; E. by 
the Connecticut River, which Separates it from New Hamp- 
shire ; S. by Massachusetts ; W. by New York, from which 
it is partly separated by Lake Ciuimplain. This state lies 
wholly inland. It takes its name from the Green Mountains, 
so called by the French from the evei^reens which cover 
them. Vermont is more of an agricidtiiral than a manufac- 
turing or commercial state, and is noted for its excellent pas- 
turage, aifording subsistence to numerous flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle. Wool is the staple production. Large crops 
of corn, wheat, and oa!ts are cultivated in the Connecticut 
valley The chief rivers are the Connecticut, Lamoile', 
Oniou, Missis'que, White, and Otter Creek. The principal 
islands are North and South Hero, and La Motte, all of 
which are in Lake Champlain. 

Mffiapeher, the capital, is on the Onion River, in the 
northern interior of the slate. It is in 44° IT N. lat„ and 

coast Concord Portsmouth. Hanovet. Eieter. Dover, &c. — Vekmont. 
Extent Area. Population. Boundaries. Plaee. Name, J'or what noted. 
Productions RivErs. Islands. Montpeliei. Burlington. Othertonua. — Mm- 
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72° 36' W. Ion. Distance 524 miles N. N. E. of Washington. 
Burlington, on Lake Champlain, is the largest town in the 
state, and one of the handsomest in New England. Its har- 
bor is one of the best on the lake, and is of easy access. 
Vermont ' Uiuversity is located here. Some of the other 
principal places are Middlebury, the seat of a college ; 
BcmiinjTton, a battle gronad in 1777 ; Brattleboro', in the S. 
E., on the Connecticut ; and Norwich. 



g 8. Massachuse' 



91,514. 



Massachusetts is bounded on the N. by Vermont and 
New Hampshire ; E. by the Atlantic Ocean ; S. by the At- 
lantic, Rhode Island, and Coanecticut; and W. by New 
York. This is the oldest, wealthiest, and most populous of 
the New England States, and is the most densely settled 
state in the Union. The people are noted for intelligence, 
liberality, energy, and enteiprise. Though one of the small- 
est states, it is among the first in agriculture, manitfactiures, 
and commerce. Its colleges and public and private schools 
are nimierous, and rank among the best in the Union. 

The face of the country is diversified. There are several 
ranges of mountains in the western part of the state, which 
are a continuation of the AUeghanies. They run along the 
western boundary under tlie names of the Taghkan'ic and 
Hoo'sac ridges, passing into Vermont as the Green Motui- 
tains. Saddle Mountain, 3900 feet high, is the most elevated 
peak. The White Mountains of New Hampshire range this 
state in the region of the Connecticut Eiver. Their highest 
summits within tliis state are Mount Tom and Mount Hol'- 
yoke, the Connecticut liiver flowing between them ; and 
Wachusett, a single peak south of Fitchbnrg. The middle 
and north-eastern parts of Massachusetts are fully and broken. 
In the-soutii-castern counties the land is level and sandy. 
On tlie sea coast the soU is generally poor, but the rest of 
tlie state has a strong, good soil, well adapted to grazing and 
grain- 

The chief rivers of this state are the Connecticut, Merri- 

sacHUBBTTs. Estent. Area. Population. Boundaries. Compared with 
other stites. People. Moana of education. Mnimtains. Middle and nortli- 
eaetern parts.— South-eastern counties. Soil. Rivers. Bays. Islands. Val- 
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mack. Concord, Nashua, Ipswich, North, Sangns, Charles, 
Mystic, Neponset, Taiintoii, Chicopee, Deerfleld, French, 
and Hoosatonic. The principal bays are Massachusetts, 
Buzzard's, Barnstable, Plymouth, and Cape Cod. And the 
most noted islands are Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, Eliza- 
beth, Plum, and those in Massachusetts Bay. 

The valleys of the Connecticut and Housatonic, especially, 
have a fine soil, and embrace many flourishing and pleasant 
tovviis. The farms around Boston are literally gardens, from 
which the city is supplied with the finest fruit and vegetables. 
The principal agricidtural productions are grass, Indian com, 
rye, wheat, oats, and potatoes. Beef, pork, butter, and cheese 
are abundant and of exceUent quality. Among the mineral 
products are iron ore, wbicli is found in laj^e quantities in 
Bristol and Plymouth ; marble and limestone, in Stockbridge, 
and other places in Berksliire county ; granite and sienite, 
in great quantities, are quarried at Quiney, Chelmsford, and 
other places. 

Massachusetts is not more celebrated for her manufactures, 
commerce, aad fisheries than for the moral qualities of the 
people engaged in these departments of industry. The in- 
telligence, character, and happiness of the operatives are 
well known. This state abounds in beautiful cities, towns, 
and villages, and the traveller will observe every where 
within her borders a great number of churches and school 

Boston, the capital of the state, is a large and wealthy 
city, situated on a peninsula at the head of Massachusetts 
Buy, in 4.2° 21' 27'^ N. lat, and 71° 3' 30" W. Ion. Distance 
432 miles N. E. from Washington. It is the commercial 
and literary metropolis of New England. The city consists 
oi' three parts, namely. Old Boston, on the peninsula; South 
Boston, formerly a part of Dorchester; and East Boston, for- 
merly Noddle's Island. It is connected with Boxbury by 
an isthmus, with Brookline by a causeway, and with Cam- 
bridge and Charlestown by several bridges. It is the focus 
of the railroad system of New England. As a commercial 
town Boston is second only to New York. The State 
House is situated on Beacon Hill, the highest eminence in 
the city. Directly in front of the State House is the cele- 
brated " Boston Common." The most imposing building, on 

lavs of the Conneotiout and Houaatonio. Vicinity of Boston. Productions. 
ftfiiieralB. Morals. Kemark on cities, towns, &c. Boston. Connection with 
neigliboriiig placBs. Sections of the city. Rank, Pablic ediflces, &<!. Cam- 
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account of its associations, is Faneuil Hall, which is held in 
sacred veneration as the "Cradle of American Liberty." The 
population of Boston in 1850 was 136,871. 

Can^ridge, the seat of Harvard University, the oldest and 
most richly endowed institution of learning in the United 
States, ia about 4 miles N. W. of Boston. The Observatory 
is in 42° 22' 51.5" N. lat, and 71° T 22" W. Ion. Charles- 
town is on a peninsula N. of Boston, and connected -with it 
by three bridges. It is noted for the monument which com- 
memorates the battle of June 17, 1775, The United States 
Navy Yard and State Prison are located here. Flynwuth, 
36 miles S. E. of Boston, is memorable as the spot where 
the "Pilgrim Fathers" founded the first permanent settle- 
ment in New England, in 1620. 

Lmeell, on the Merrimack, is one of the largest manufac- 
turing cities in America. Upwards of 10,000 females are 
employed in the factories, many of whom devote their leisiu-e 
to literature and the fine arts. Immense quantities of broad- 
cloths, carpets, and cotton cloths are here manufactured. 
Lowell is styled tho " Manchester of America." Population, 
33,833. There are also extensive manufactories at Law- 
rence, Walthara, Taunton, Canton, "Ware, Springfield, Fra- 
mingham. Fall EJver, Fitchburg, Pawtucket, and other 
places. 

Salem, noted for its wealth and commerce, stands on a 
peninsula formed by two inlets of the sea. The East India 
trade is mostly carried on from this place, Newdiuryport is 
a handsome town near the mouth of the Merrimack. Ship 
building, inanuf acta res, and the cod, mackerel, and whale 
fisheries are carried on here. Gloucester and Marblchead, 
near Salem, are considerable fishing towns. The cod fishery 
is extensive. New Bedford and Nantucket are extensively 
engaged in the whale fishery. Williamstown, Amherst, An- 
dover, and Newton are seats of literary institutions. Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Groton, and Pittsfield are railroad centres. 

owell. Othermanufacturing towns. Sa- 
siblehead. New Bedford. Nantucket. 
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§ 9. Ehode Island. 

Extent, from 41° Z2' to 42" 3' N. lat., and from 71' 6' to 71° 38' W. Ion. 
Area, 1340 Equate milea. Population, 147,545. 

Rhode Island is bounded on the N. and E. by Masaachu- 
setts; S. by the Atlantic; and W. by Connecticut It is the 
least of the United States in extent of territory. It ■was 
founded at Providence in 1636, by Roger WUliama. Though 
formerly an agricultujral state, it now stands preeminent in 
manufactures. In the north-western part the surface ia hilly, 
and the soil poor; in the southern portion it is generally 
level, and is an excellent grazing country. Along the shores 
of the Narragansett Bay the soil is very fertile. There are 
no mountains in Rhode Island. Mount Hope, in Bristol, the 
highest elevation in the state, and once the residence of the 
Indian king Philip, is only 300 feet in height. Narragansett 
Bay is a fine body of wuter, dividing the state into t'wo parts. 
It is 30 miles in length and 15 miles broacl, and embracee 
many beautiful islands. It is accessible at all seasons, and 
affords a spacious and secure liarbor for vessels. The chief 
rivers are the Blackstone, Providence, Pawtux'et, Wood, and 
Pawcatuck'. The Island of Rhode Island, from which the 
state takes its name, is in Narragansett Bay. It is 15 miles 
long and averaging 3i broad. Its climate and soil are excel- 
lent 

Providence, one of the capitals, is situated at the head of 
Narragansett Bay, 30 miles from the sea. It is a very flourish- 
ing city, and is rapidly increasing in wealth and population. It 
contains an area of about nine square mUes, w^hich is divided 
by Providence River into two parts, united by convenient 
bridges. The largest ships can come up to its wharves. 
Brown University, one of the best endowed literary institu- 
tions in the country, is situated on an eminence in the east- 
ern section of the city. Lat. 41° 49' 32" N., and Ion. 71° 2i' 
48" W. Distance 394 miles N. E. from Washington. 

Newport., the other capital, and next in importance, is 
situated on the S. W. part of the Island of RJiode Island. 
The harbor is one of llic iinest in the world. The beauty 
of its situation and the salubrity of its climate have made tliis 

College seats. Railroad, centres. — Rhode IaL*.Nii. Extent. Area. Popula- 
tion, Bound.uie9. When founded. Agriculture and manufi.ctures. SoiL 
Mountains. Bay. Eivers. Island of Ehode JUla-nd. Providence. Newport. 
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town a place of fashionable resort for persons ftom the 
Southern and Middle States daring the summer months. 

Smithfield is a flourishing town near the northern boundary 
of the state. Warwiclc is a large manufacturing town. 
Bristol, on the eastern shore of Narragansett Bay, has con- 
siderable commerce. Pawtuck'et is a manufacturing village, 
four miles north of Providence, on the Blackstone Eaver. It 
is noted as being the place where the first cotton mill was 
established in America, by Samuel Slater. This town is 
partly in Rhode Island and partly in Massachusetts. 



§ 10 Connecticut. 

BMent, from 41° to 42° 2' N. lat., and from 7P 20' to 73° IS' W, loa. 
Area, 476* equate milee. Population, 370,782. 

Connecticut is bounded on the N. by Massachusetts ; 
E. by Rhode Island ; S. by Long Island Sound ; and W. 
by New York. It is the southernmost of the New Eng- 
land States. Numerous bays and inlets indent the south- 
ern shore, afibrding excellent harbors. The surface of the 
state, though not mountainous, is traversed with several con- 
siderable elevations ; there are few level tracts. The great 
body of the state is excellent land, fitted for all purposes of 
agriculture ; the best soil is in the valleys of the Connecticut 
and Housaton'ie Rivers. The other principal rivers are the 
Thames, Farmington, Nau^tuck', and Quin'nebaug, all of 
which are celebrated for their shad fisheries. The principal 
productions are com, oats, rye, hay, and potatoes. Almost 
every farm has one or more orchards, and great quantities 
of cider are annually made. 

The people of Connecticut have long been considered as 
a most energetic race. Her sons are scattered throughout 
the whole extent of the Union, carrying with them and dis- 
seminating their habits of industry and economy, and the 
cherished principles of their native land — "the laud of 
steady habits." In every department of life they are found 
preeminent. 

Connecticut produces some valuable minerals. Iron ore 
is found in Salisbury and Kent. " Verd antique " marble 
is found at Milford, and freestone (red sandstone) exists in 
abundance. Manufacturing industry prevails to a consider- 



Smithfidd. War' 



, Fhysical aspects. 
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ab\e extent. In point of commercial importance, Connecticut 
ranks third among the New England States. The principal 
exports are horses, mules, and dairy and farm produce. New 
York alibrds a market for the western portion of the state, 
and Providence for the eastern. 

Hartford, one of the capitals and the oldest town, having 
been foimded in 1G35, is situated on the west bank of the 
Connecticut River, 50 miles from the Sound. The city is 
beautifully located, and has considerable commerce, notwith- 
standing its inland situation. The first Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum in the United States was estabhshed here. There 
is also an Insane Asylum. Trinity (formerly Washington) 
College is located at Hartford. The " Old Charter Oak," 
so celebrated in history, is still standing, (1855,) and affords 
an object of interest to visitors. The trunk of this vener- 
able rehc now measures 21 feet in circumference, Lat, 
of the city 41° 45' 59" N., and Ion. 72° 40' 45" W. Distance 
335 miles N. E. from Washington. Population, 13,555. 

New Homen, the other capital, is situated near the sea- 
(jonst, at the head of a small bay. It is a place of consider- 
able commercial and manufacturing importance, and one of 
the most beautiful cities of the Union. It is laid out in two 
parts : the old town and tlie new. In those portions appro- 
priated exclusively to residences, almost every house has a 
garden in front, with flowers, vines, and trees. New Ilaven 
is the seat of Yale College, one of the oldest and most 
flourishing institutions in the whole country. Besides the 
buildings belonging to the coUege, there are many other 
beautiful public edifices, Lat. 41° 18' 27.7" N., Ion, 72° 55' 
'21" W. Distance 301 miJes N, E. from Washington. Pop- 
ulation, 20,345. 

Norwkh, at the. head of navigation on the Thames, is the 
third city in point of population. The falls in the river aiibrd 
fine mill seats, where there are some very extensive manu- 
factories. New London, 14 miles below Norwich, near the 
mouth of the Thames, has an excellent harbor. It is actively 
engaged in the whale and seal fisheries. Middletown is a 
pleasant place on the Connecticut, 15 miles below Hartford. 
Its coasting trade and manufactures are important, Stoniug- 
ton, Saybrook, and Bridgeport are among the noted seaports 
along the coast 

Industrial pursuits. Harl/ord. The "Charter Oak." New Haren. Norivioji. 
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Exercises in Voyages and Travels. 

Coastwise from Thomaaton to Newburyport. From Thou t n to 
Eaitport. Railroad from Buth to Boston, From Boston t P rtsm th 
From Moiitoelier to Boston. From Boston to Burlington. F m B t n 
to Springfield and New York. From Bridgeport to Albonj F ni B 
ton to Albany. From Boston to New l^rk, via Stonington , a I II 
Kiver; and via Nor\vich. A ship freighted with lumber from Bai^r to 
H irtford. Import into Boston a fargo of teas ; of spicea ; of coffee from 
iJie Old World and tbe New. Import into R'ovidence a calgo of silk 
ij.j^da j of ivory i of cutlery. 



The MiDrLE States are so called from their g'eographical 
position. They are New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland. This section is bounded on the 
N. by the Great Lakes, River St. Lawrence, and the prov- 
inces of Canada; E. by the New England States and the 
Atlantic ; S. by the Poto'mac Kiver, which separates Mary- 
land from Virginia; and W. by portions of Virginia and 
Oliio. It lies between 38° and 45° N. lat., and 72° and 81° 
W. Ion. The advantageous situation, the diversity of sur- 
fiioe, the natural facilities for intercourse, and the energy of 
tlie people, have unitedly elevated the Middle States to a 
high distinction among their sister republics. The staple 
productions of the soil are wheat, Indian corn, and tobacco ; 
the mines yield an inexhaustible supply of coal, iron, and 
other useful minerals. On the north and west the great 
lakes and the St I-awrence form an outlet for commerce; 
and the rivers flowing in a southerly direction convey to the 
Atlantic coast tlie products of the interior. 

The uninterrupted facilities which these states enjoy in 
their relation with all their sister states, and with foreign 
countries, will seciue for them a continued and an increasing 
prosperity. 
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New York is bounded on the N. by Lake Ontario, the St. 
Lawrence Eiver, and Canada East; E. by Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut ; S. by the Atlantic Ocean, New 
Jeraey, and Pennsylvania ; and W. by Pennsylvania, Lake 
Eric, and Niag'ara River. The first settlement was made by 
the Dntch, in 16ia, on Manhat'tan Island, now New York 
city, and at Albany. 

Two chains of the Allegha'nies pass tliroiigh the eastern 
jiart of the state. The Highlands, coming from New Jersey, 
cross the Hudson near West Point, and soon after pass into 
Connecticut The CSts'kill Mountains, farther west, and 
more irregular in their outline, cross the Mo'hawk, and con- 
tinue, under different names, along the westera border of 
Lake Champlain. The western part of the state has gener- 
ally a level surface, except in the southern tier of counties, 
where the western ranges of the Allegha'nies terminate. 
The surface of the state in general may be regarded as an 
elevated tract, with numerous indentations and depressions, 
which form the basins of the lakes and the valleys of fertil- 
izing streams. 

The principal rivers of New York are the St Lawrence, 
Niag'ara, Hudson, Delaware, Susquehan'na, Genesee', Os- 
^ve'go, Oswegatch'ie, Black, St. Re'gis, Mo'hawk, Saranac', 
Salmon, Chenan'go, Tio'ga, SSn'eca, Ailegha'ny, Cro'ton, 
Haer'lem, and £a^t. The chief inland lakes are George, 
Cayu'ga, Sen'eca, Onei'da, OswegStch'ie, Canandai'gua, Cha- 
tau'que, Skeneiit'eles, and Crooked. New York is noted for 
a number of most magnificent waterfalls. The " Falls of 
Nifig'ara" form the most stupendous cataract in the world. 
The river falls perpendicularly about 160 feet over the preci- 
pice. The chief islands in tide water are Long, Stiit'en, 
Manhat'tan, Blackwell's, Gardner's, Sheltei, and Plum. 

New York ranks first among the states m population, 
wealth, political importance, and public improvements The 
system of canals and railroads i5 on an extensive scale, ana 
of greater value than those of any other state The Erie 

Nbw York. Extent. Area. Population Boundancs First settlement 
Mountains. Western part of the state General aspect Rivers Lakea 
Waterfalls. Islands. Sank among the stitea Railroad'i Canili, Ptodue- 
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Canal is one of the most magaifleent works of the kind ever 
constructed ; it is 364 miles long, extending from Biifialo to 
Albany. 

The agricnltuial productions are abundant and excellent. 
Ill the western section they are chiefly those of tillage, of 
which wheat is the staple ; the east is best adapted to grac- 
ing. The manufactures of New York are extensive. Every 
section of the slate abounds in excellent water power, which 
is generally improved for manufactories, flour mills, saw mills, 
•tc. Cottons, woollens, iron, paper, leatlier, glass, oil, silk, 
cutlery, hardware, firearms, and carriages are the more im- 
])ortant articles. As a commercial state it surpasses all others 
i:i the Union. The banks of New York form one of its dis- 
tinguishing features, as they exercise a powerful influence on 
the financial condition of ail the other states. 

Albany, the capital of the state, is situated on the west 
bank of the Hudson, 145 miles from its mouth. It is the 
terminating point of the Erie and Champlain Canals, and of 
several railroads. It has a large commerce, and its manufac- 
tures are considerable. Lat. 42° ZW 3" N. ; Ion. 73° 44' 49" 
W. Distance 376 miles N. N. W. of Washington, and 164 
W. of Boston. Population. 50,763. 

The city of New York is in the south-east part of the 
state, on Manhattan Island, at the confluence of the Hudson 
rtnd East Elvers. It occupies tlie whole island, and is 13^ 
]niles long, with an average breadth of If miles. The 
densely inhabited i>ortion of the city is at the southera ex- 
Iremity of the island, where the principal business is carried 
on. In population, wealth, and commerce New York is the 
greatest city on the American continent. It is second only 
to London in the amount of its shipping. A very large por- 
tion of the imports and exports of the United States pass 
through it The harbor of New York is one of the safest 
and most beautiful in the world, afibrding free ingress and 
egress to vessels of the largest class at all seasons of the 



New York is a ivorld witliin itself Witliin the circuit of 
this " Empire City of the New World" are mingled people 
of every nation, kindred, and tongue, exercisuig every art 
and profession known to man ; churches of every persua- 
sion ; people of all creeds ; institutions of every imaginary 
shade; and man in all his phases and in every condition. 
Lat, 40° 42' 43'^ N. ; Ion. 74° 0' 3" W. Distance 226 miles 

tioas. Manufacturee. Commerce. Baiika. Alliany. Now Yoik city. Rank- 
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N. E:of Washington, 216 miles S. W. of Boston, and 86 
miles N. E. of Philadelphia. Population, 515,507. 

Brooklyn, the seat of justice of King's county, and second 
city in population ia the state, is situated on the west end of 
Long Island, on the easterly side of East River, opposite 
New York city. From the top of the " Heights " the city 
spreads over a gentle or undulating slope, for several miles, 
towards Gowanus Bay on the south, and "Wilhamaburg on 
the north-east Williamsburg is now a part of Brooklyn 
city. The ample limits of this city, and fine situation close 
to the business part of the great commercial empocinm, with 
■which it is connected by six steam ferries, render it a favorite 
residence for merchants and others who do business in New 
York. To these causes it is indebted for its rapid growth in 
population and wealth ; and it is destined to attain incon- 
ceivable greatness. The harbor is deep and spacious. Along 
the south-west front of the city is the Atlantic Dock, a deep 
and capacious basin of 42 acres, which is surrounded by 
fliers and bulkheads, containing a large number of substan- 
tial warehouses. On WSIl'about Bay, at the north side of 
the city, is the United States Navy Yard. Here, too, is the 
United States Dry Dock. Population, about 175,000. 

Trotf is on the east bank of the Hudson, 6 miles above 
Albany. It is a thriving city, and a rival to Albany in busi- 
ness and enterprise. Manufactures of various descriptions 
occupy a large portion of the people. Population, 28,783. 

Rochester is situated on the Genesee Eiver, 7 miles from 
Lake Ontario, and 220 miles N. W. of Albany. To its vast 
WBrter power and the Erie Canal Rochester owes its pros- 
perity and surpassing growth. In 30 years it has risen 
from a marshy wilderness to a population of 36,403, active 
with industry. 

Buffalo is situated at the east end of Lake Erie, and is the 
western terminus of the Erie Canal. A great chain of rail- 
roads binds Buffalo to New York, Boston, Albany, and the 
richest portion of the Empire State along the course of the 
Erie Canal; and another, traversing the valley of the Sua- 
t]uehanna and Delaware, links it with New Jersey, New 
York city, and Philadelphia. The Lake Shore Railroad 
connects it with the vast network of railroads in the West- 
ern States. A large amount of capital is invested in manu- 
factures. Population, 42,261. 

Among other places on the Hudson, there is Poiighkeep'sie, 

Harbor. A world within itself. Brooklyn. Troy. Rochester. BuiEilo. 
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noted for its agrionltHral wealth; Newbiirg, celelirated as a de- 
pot of butter and cheese ; West Point, the scat of the "United 
States Military Academy ; Hudson, an old trading town ; and 
Sing Sing, the location of a slate prison. Along the Erie 
Canal there is Soheoec'tady, the seat of Union College ; 
U'tica, a beautiful and thriving town near the centre of the 
state ; Syr'acuse and Sali'na, famous for their salt works ; 
and Lockport, where the canal descends by -five double 
locks. Arnong other noted towns are Auburn, the location 
of a celebrated state prison; Geneva, the seat of a college; 
Canandai'gua, remarkable for its wealth and beauty; S(wa- 
to'ga and Ball'ston, noted for their mineral springs. 



New Jersey is bounded on the N. by New York; E. by 
the Hudson River and the Atlantic ; S. by the Atlantic ; and 
W. by Delaware Bay and Kiver, which separate it from 
DelawTire and Pennsylvania. This state was first colonized 
at Elizabethtown, in 1664. The northern part of the state 
is mountainous. An elevated range, called the " Palisades," 
commences near Hoboken, and extends along the Hudson 
for miles, forming a perpendicular -wall of stone, ■which at 
some points is 500 feet high. The middle is diversiiied by 
hills and valleys, and is well adapted to gracing and grain. 
The southern |)att is level and sandy, and chiefly barren. 
The chief rivers are the Hudson, Delaware, Baritan, Pas- 
sa'ic, and Hack'ensack. The bays are Delaware, Newark, 
New York, Karitau, Sandy Hook, Bai^'negat, Little and Great 
Egg Harbors. 

New Jersey enjoys peculiar advantages from its geograph- 
ical position, which requires all the great hues of communi- 
cation between the north-east and south to extend through 
its territory. Farming is the chief occupation of the inhabit- 
ants. Garden vegetables and fine fruits in abundajice are 
raised for the New York and Pliiladelpliia markets. 

Trenton, the capital of the state, is situated on the east 
bank of the Delaware River, at the head of sloop navigation. 

Towns on the Hudson. Towns along the Eiip Coml. Other noted towns.— 
New Jersey. Extent. Boundaries. First scttlomcnt. Physiual aapqcls. 
Rivera. Baja. Advantagos of situation. Chief nccupatioii. l>euton. New- 
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It is 30 miles N. E. of Philadelphia, and 60 miles S. W. of 
New York. Above the city, the river descends by rapids, 
or falls ; and at the foot of this descent it is spanned by a 
fine bridge, 1100 feet long, with Ave arches, supported by 
stone piers. The city is connected to New York and Phil- 
adelphia by railroads. Lat. 40° 14' N., Ion. 74° 46' 30" W. 
Distance 166 miles from Washington. 

Newark, on the Passa'ic, 49 miles N. E. of Trenton, and 9 
miles west of New York, is the most populous city of the 
state. In proportion to its population, few cities are more 
extensively engaged in manufactures. Newark cider his 
j^roat celebrity. Population, 38,393. Princeton, II miles N. 
E. of Trenton, is the seat of the College of New Jersey. 
Jersey City, on the Hudson, opposite New^ York, is the com- 
mencing point of southern travel from that city, with which 
it is connected by two ferries. 

§ 14. Pekbsylvania. 



L is bounded on the N. by New York and 
Lake Erie ; E. by Delaware River, which separates it from 
New York and New Jersey ; S. l>y Delaware, Maryland, and 
V e' * d W b V * * d Ohio. This state ■> 
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rivers are the Delaware, ScMyl'kill, Le'high, Susquehan'na, 
Jiinia'ta, Genesee^ AUegha'ny, Monongahe'la, Ohio, Clarion, 
aad Youghioghe'ny. 

Harrisburg, the capital of the state and of Dauphin county, 
is situated on the Susquehanna, 106 miles N. W. of Philadel- 
phia, and UO miles from Washington. Its situation is com- 
ratmding, having a fine view of tlie river and siu-rounding 
country. The fine bridge over the Suaiiuehaima is 2876 feet 
long, and 50 feet above the river. A short distance below it 
is the viaduct of the Cumberlaad Vailey Kailrood, an elegant 
and substantial structure. 

Philadelphia, the first city of Pennsylvania in population, 
■wealth, and manufactures, and the second in the United 
States, is situated on a peninsula formed by the conlkicnce 
of the Delaware and S£hAyl'ki!l Elvers. The city was laid 
out with beautiful reguhmty in 1083, by its illustrious founder, 
William Penn. The commerce and business of the city is 
on aie Delaware side, while the Schuyl'kill affords pleasing 
landscapes and agreeable places of residence. No feature 
of Philadelphia is more striking than the regularity and neat- 
ness of its streets, its fine squares ornamented with shade 
trees and shrubbery, and its public edifices of great cost and 
elegance. The old State House, or Independence Hall, is an 
object of great interest, where the " Declaration of American 
Independence " was decreed and signed by tlie Continental 
Congress, on the 4th of July, 1776. Lat. 39' 56' 59" N., and 
Ion. 75° 9' 54" W. Distance from Washington, 136 miles 
N. E. Population, 408.762. 

FUtsburg, the " Birmingliam of America," is situated on 
the head waters of the Ohio, at the confluence of the 
AUegha'ny and Monongahe'la Rivers, 297 miles west of 
Philadelphia. It is the second city in the state, and is 
especially distinguished for the bituminons coal beds in its 
vicinity, which supply fuel for the numerous manufacturing 
establishments. From its position, Pittsburg is a great com- 
mercial as well as manufacturing emporium. It holds to 
Pennsylvania the same relation as Buffiilo does to New York, 
being the gate of commerce between the cast and west. 
AUegha'ny City on the north, and Birmingham on the south, 
are suburbs of Pittsburg, with which it is connected by 
bridges and ferries. 

Lancaster is a beautiful town, situated in a pleasant and 

Philadelplua 
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highly cultivated region, and is a tlioroughfare between Phil- 
adelphia and the west. Reading is an agreeable place, and 
Jias considerable trade and manufactures. Pottsville is a 
flourishing town, which owes its importance to the coal mines 
in its vicinity. Carlisle, York, Chambersbitrg, Germantown, 
Easton, Bristol, Bethleliera, and Erie are other important 
towns. 

S 15. Delaware. 

Eitmt from 38" 27' to 39= 50' N. lat., and from 74° 60' to 75= 40' W. Ion. 
Area, 3120 square miles. Population, 91,632. 

Delaware is bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania; E. by 
Delaware River and Bay ; and S. and W. by Maryland. This 
is the smaUest state in the Union in respect to population, 
and, next to Rhode Island, in territory also. It was origi- 
nally settled by a colony of Swedes as early as IGIS. The 
general aspect of this state is that of an extended plain, or 
several inclined planes, favorable for cultivarion. Some of 
the upper portions of Newcastle county are irregular and 
broken. On the table land forming the dividing ridge 
between the Delaware and Chesapeake is a chain of 
swamps, which give rise to various streams that descend to 
either bay. Its manufactures, consisting chiefly of woollen 
and cotton goods, leather, paper, iron, gunpowder, &c., are 
its main dependence. Its flouring mills are numerous and 
extensive, and its flour takes a liigh stand in the market 

Dover, the capital, is situated on Jones's Creek, about the 
middle of the state. Lat. 39° 10' N., Ion. 75° 30' W. Dis- 
tance from Wasliington 114 miles. Wthiingtmi is the chief 
seaport and lat^est town, situated between Brandywine and 
Christiana Creeks, just above their junction. The finest 
collection of flour mills in the Union are in its vicinity. Its 
distance from Philadelphia is 28 mUes S. W., and from Balti- 
more 70 miles N. E„ with which cities it is connected by 
railroad. Population, 13,979. Newcastle, on the Delaware, 
a few miles south of Wilmington, lias considerable trade 
with Philadelphia. 

Beading, Pottsville. Other towns. —DeIiA wake. Eitent. Bonndariea. 
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S 16. MaEYLAND. 



Area, 13,9i 

Maeylahd is bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania ; E. by 
Delaware and the Atlantic; S. and W. by Virginia, from 
which it is for the most part separated by the Poto'mac 
River. It is the most southerly of the Middle States, and 
very irregular in its outline. The first permanent settlement 
within the hmits of Maryiajtd was made on the Island of 
Kent, in the Chesapeake Bay, by William Claiborne, in 
1632; though it was regularly colonized in 1634, by Lord 
Baltimore, with 100 emigrants, mostly CathoUca. Maryland 
is divided by Chesapeake Bay into two parts, called the 
Eastern and Western Shores. The land on the Eastern 
Shore is low and level. That on the Western Shore, below 
the falls of the rivers, is principally level, but above it 
gradually becomes uneven and hilly, and in tlie western part 
of the state it is mountainous, being intersected by the 
Allegha'nies. The chief rivers are the Poto'mac, Susque- 
han'na, Pataps'co, Patiix'ent, Elk, Sassafras, Chester, St, 
Mary's, and the SeVern, There is much good soil existing 
in every section of the state, hut the most productive in 
grain and fruits are some of the limestone tracts in the 
■western counties. Iron and coa! of superior quality are 
among the mineral resources. The flour of Maryland is 
considered equal to the best in the market. 

Annapolis, the capital of Maryland, is situated on the 
Sev'ern Eiver, three miles from its entrance into Chesapeake 
Bay, and 20 miles S. E. of Baltimore. The United States 
Naval School is located here. 

Bdl'timore, the chief city of the state, stands on a bay 
which sets up &om the I^taps'co Eiver, 14 miles from the 
Chesapeake Bay. It has an extensive commerce, and is 
one of the greatest flour markets in the world. Many of the 
public edifices are splendid and costly. Bal'timore has been 
named the " Monumental City," chiefly from the two great 
monuments it contains: the Washington Monument, 180 
feet in height, and the Battle Monument, 52 feet high, 
erected in memory of the patriots who fell in defence of the 

cBstlo. — MASriASD. Extent. Bounflaiiee, Place. Shape. First eettlf- 
ment. Date of ils coloniiation. Cheaapeake Bay. Eaatem Shore. West- 
ern Shore. Rivera. Soil. Producttons, Minerals. Flour. Annapolis. 
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city against the British, in 1814. Lat. 39° 17' 47.8" N., and 
Ion, 76° 36' 39" W. Distance from Washington 38 miles. 
Population, 169,054. Frederick City, Hagerstown, WUliams- 
port, Bla'densburg, and Cumberland are important as entre- 
pots of commerce. 



Exercises in Voyages and Travels. 

, A ftom Troy to New York. Ry railroad from New York to 

Dunkirk. From Albany to Buf&lo. From Allianv to Whitehall From 
Brooklyn to Greenport. From New York to Philadelphia, via Amhoy. 
From Philadelphia to Chambersburg. From Philadelphia to Potlsvaie. 
From Harrisburg tfl Pittsburg. By canal from Albany to BufEilo. TraiiB- 
portation of merchandhe from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. Transportation 
or omnibuses built in Newark, N, J., to Boston. A targo of coal from 
Philadelphia, to Lowell, Mass. IVansportation of maaufectured cottons 
from Lowell to Philadelphia, Lnport mto New York, a cmgo of logwood 
and sarsaparilla. 



I 17. The Southern States. 



In this section are included the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Sonth Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas. They lie between the Potomac 
River and the Ei'o Gran'de del Nor'te, and are bounded N. 
by Pennsylvania, N. E. and E. by Maryland and the Atlantic, 
S, by the Gulf of Mexico. They are all border ata.tes, open 
to the sea. The coast is indented with numerous bays and 
inlets, and lined with many islands and reefs, which render 
navigation difficult and dangerous. Excepting in Louisiai^ 
and Texas, there are very few channels sufficiently capacious 
and deep for large shipping ; hence foreign commerce is com- 
paratively limited. The coastmg trade, however, is very 
extensive. The people are chiefly devoted to agricultural 
pursuits. The great staples are wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton, 
rice, and sugar. From the pine forests in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, large quantities of pitch, tar, turpentine, and lumber 
arc obtained. The live oak timber of Florida is unequalled 
in qiiaUty, and is in great demand for ship building. 
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Virginia is bounded on the N, by Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land ; E. by the Atlantic ; S. by North Carolina Eind Tennes- 
see ; and W. by Kentucky and Ohio. This state is often called 
the " Old Dominion," from its being the oldest English settle- 
ment in America. It was founded at Jamestown, in 1607, 
The face of the country, though exiiibiting but little grandeur, 
is greatly diversified, and in some parts is rich and pleasing 
in the continued outline of hill, valley, river, and plain. The 
soil, too, is as varied as the surface, presenting every grade 
of fertility and sterility. From the sea coast to the head of 
tide water on the rivers, embracing a tract over 100 miles in 
width, the country la low, sandy, covered with pitch pine, 
and is unliealthy in the warm season. Between the head of 
tide water and the Blue Eidge the soil is better, and the 
surface becomes uneven and hilly. The interior of the state, 
traversed by successive ridges of the Allegha'nies, running 
from S. W. to N. E., is a healthy region, and in the valleys 
are some of the finest lands in the state. The country west 
of the mountains, towards the Ohio River, is rough and wild, 
with occasional fertile tracts, but rich as a mineral region. 

The chief rivers are the Poto'mac, James, Sheuando'ah, 
Rappahiin'nock, York, Appomat'tox, Ohio, Great and Little 
Kanaw'ha, Sandy, and Monongahe'la. Drummond Lake, in 
Dismal S\vamp, serves as a feeder to the canal. The staple 
productions of agriculture are tobacco, wheat, and corn. The 
mines of coal, iron, gold, and salt are exceedingly valuable, 
and among the mountains there are celebrated mineral 
^rings. Virginia has given birth to many eminent patriots, 
statesmen, and warriors, among whom were Washington, 
JefTerson, Madison, Monroe, and Chief Justice Marshall 

Rtckntond, the capital of the state, is beautifully situated 
on the James River, 150 mOes from its mouth, and imme- 
diately below the falls. It is a great commercial depot, having 
an extensive back country, abounding in tobacco, ^vheat, 
hemp, and coal. Lat 37° 32' 17" K, Ion. 77'" 27' 26" W 

forests. Live oak timber. — TiRQINiA. Bstfint. Boundaries. First settle- 
ment. Surface. Soil. Lowlands. Terrace. Highlunds, Westoftlie moun- 
tains. lUvers, &c. Productions. Mines. Sprmga. Eminent mnn. Ri^h. 
mond. Norfolk. Petcrsbui^ and Fredcrioksburg. Whcelii 
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Distance from Washington 122 miles, south. Popiilation, 
27,483. 

Norfolk is the principal seaport. It is situated in the S. E. 
part of the state, on the Elizaheth Kiver, a few mUes from 
Its entrance into Hampton Roads, and 317 miles S. S. W. of 
Washington. It has a safe and commodious harbor. At 
Gosport, near Portsmouth, on the west side of Elizabeth 
River, is a navy yard, Avith a dry dock built of hewn granite. 
Population, 14,326. 

Petersburg, on the Apporaat'tox, and Fredericksburg, on the 
RappahSn'nock, are important places of trade. Wheeling, 
on the Ohio, is a large manufacturing town. Yorktown, on 
York River, is memorable for the surrender of Lord Com- 
wallis and the British army in 1781. Mount Vebnon, on 
the western shore of the Potomac, 15 miles from Washington, 
is venerated as the former residence and last resting-place 
of the Immortal Washington. 



§ 19. NoKTH Carolina. 



North Carolina is bounded on the N. by Virginia; E, by 
the Atlantic ; S. by South Carolina ; and W. by Tennessee. 
This state was first settled at Albemarle, by emigrants from 
Virginia, betw^een 1640 and 1650. Along the whole coast 
is a narrow ridge of sand, separated from the main land in 
some places by narrow sounds, in others by broad bays. 
The passages and inlets through it are shallow and dangerous. 
O'cracoke Inlet is the only one north of Cape Fear through 
which vessels can pass. In the maritime counties the land 
is low, and covered with extensive marshes and swamps, 
and for 60 miles inland is a dead level, generally sandy, aiid 
covered with forests of pitch pine. Above the falls of the 
rivers the country becomes uneven, and the soil more fertile. 
In the western part of the state is an elevated plateau, and 
some high ranges of the Allegha'nies. Black Mountain, the 
highest summit in the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is 6476 feet high. 

The chief rivers are the Chowan', Roanoke', Tar, Neuse, 

Mount Vernon. — Nobth Carolina. Bslont, &<i. Boundaries, SetUeuient. 
Peculiarity of the sea coHst. Ocraooke Inlet. Maritime counties. AbOTBthe 
tallg. Western parla. Black Mountain. Rivets. Sounds and ba.ys. Capes, 
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Cape Fear, Catawlia, Broad, Yild'kiii, and Pamlico. The 
principal sounds and bays are Pani'lico and Albemarle', 
Onslow and ila'leigh. Capes Lookout and Fear are ranch 
dreaded by mariners ; and Cape Hat'teras is the most dan- 
gerous headland on the American coast. Tlio gold region 
of North Carolina lies on both sides of the Blue Hidge, in the 
S, W. part of the state. In the swamps rice of a fine qnality 
grows in abundance. Cotton, tobacco, and rice are the staple 
productions. The pine forests of North Carolina yield nearly 
the whole quantity of turpentine, tar, and rosin in the United 
Stales. The upper country produces wheat and other grains, 
with hemp and iiax. 

Rakish, the capital, is situated in the centre of the state, 
near the River Nense. LaL 35° IT N., Ion. 78° 48' W. Dis- 
tance 386 miles from Washington. WUmtngton, the largest 
town and chief seaport, is situated on Cape Fear River, 35 
miles from the sea. Fayetteville, near the west branch of 
Cape Fear River, is second in population, and is better sit- 
uated and provided with facilities for trade, than any other 
town in the state. 

§ 30. South Cailolina. 



SotriH Cakolina is bounded on the N. and N. B. by North 
Carolina ; S. E. by the Atlantic ; and S. W. by the Savannah 
River, which separates it from Georgia, This state was first 
settled, at Old Charleston, in 1670. Tlie present city of 
Charleston was begun ten years later. South Carolina is 
triangular in its outline. The sea coast is bordered with a 
chain of fertile islands. The low country, extending from 80 
to 100 mQes inland, is covered with forests of pine barrens, 
interspersed with marslies and swamps, which form excellent 
plantations. Beyond this is the middle country, extending 
50 to 60 miles in breadth. It is composed of nitmerous ridges 
of saud hills, presenting an undulating appearance. Further 
inland the mountains become abrupt, but on advancing tlie 
country displays an elevated plateau, called the Upper Coun- 
try, succeeded by a fine district of hills and dales. Tlie Blue 
Ridge passes alon g the N. W. border of the state. 

GuldrMion. Riee. Other productiona. Upper country. Ealtigh Wilming- 
ton. FajBtteville. — aotrra Cakolina. Extent. &e. Settlement. Sliape. 
t.o«st Low eountrj. Middle country. Upper country. Mountaina Riym 
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The chief rivers are the Savannah, Pedee', Black, San- 
tee', Cooper, Ashley, Sto'no, and Edisto. On the coast 
are Bull's and Wingaw' Bays, Port Royal and Georgetown 
entrances, and Tyree and St Helena Sounds. Cotton and 
rice are the staple productions of South Carolina, but the soil 
and climate are well adapted to tobacco and indigo. The 
climate of the upper conntry is healthy at all seasons ; but in 
the low country it is sickly during the summer months. 

Columbia, the capital of the state, is a pleasant village, sit- 
uated on the Congaree Kiver, below the confluence of the 
Broad and SaWda Rivers, and 120 miles N. W. of Charleston. 
Here is located the College of South Carolina, a flonrishing 
institution, which is liberaUy supported by the state. Lat. 
33° 57' N., Ion. Bl" T W. Distance from Washington 500 
miles. 

Charleslmi, the principal commercial city of South Carolina, 
occupies a point of land formed by the confluence of Ashley 
and Cooper Rivers, which together enter the ocean by a 
spacious and deep harbor, extending seven miles below the 
city. Charleston may be considered us the metropolis of the 
Southern Atlantic States. Into it flow many of the produc- 
tions of North CaroUna and Georgia. Its foreign commerce 
is extensive and valuable, as is also its coasting trade. I^at 
32° 46' 33" N., Ion. 79° 55' 38" W, Distance from Washington 
544 miles. Population, 42,985. Hamburg, on the Savannah, 
opposite Augusta, is connected wilh Charleston by railroad. 



)" 5(y to 85" W W. Ic 



Georgia is bounded on the N. by Tennessee and North 
Carolina; N. E. by South Carohna; S. E. by the Atlantic; 
S. by Florida ; and W. by Alabama. This is the most south- 
erly of the " original thirteen states," and was first settled in 
1733, at Savannah, by a colony from England, under Gen- 
eral James Oglethorpe. The topography of Georgia, both aa 
it regards the arrangement of its coast and the whole inland 
country, is very similar to that of South Carolina; and the 
staple productions are the same, with the addition of some 
tropical fruits, as figs, oranges, lemons, &c. Oak and pine 

Bays, &c. Productinns. Climate. Columbia. Charleston. Hamburg. — 
GeoeSIA. Extent. &c. Boundaries. Place and Bcttlement. Topography. 
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timber abound in the forests. The Sea Islands, so celu- 
brated for the beautiful texture of their cotton, are Tybee', 
Os''sabaw, St, Catharine's, Sapel'lo, St. Simon's, and Cum- 
berland. The principal rivers are Savannah, Ogee'chee, 
Altamaha', Satil'la, Ocmul'gee, Oco'nee, St. Mary's, Flint, 
Chattahoo'chee, Tallapoo'sa, and Coo'sa. 

MUkdgemlk, the capital of the State of Georgia, is situ- 
ated at the head of steamboat navigation ou Oco'nee River, 
300 mites from the sea. It stands on elevated ground, in 
the midst of a rich and populous cotton-growing region. Lat. 
33° T 20" K, Ion. 83° 19' 45^' W. Distance from Washing- 
ton 642 miles. 

Savannah is the largest and most important city of Geor- 
gia, It is situated on the south bank of the Savannah Kiver, 
17 miles from the sea. It has an excellent harbor, with a 
safe and easy entrance from the ocean. Late improvements 
in railroads and other channels of communication have added 
largely to its growth and prosperity. Lat, 32° 4' 53" N,, Ion, 
81° 5' 14" W, Distance from Washington 662 miles. Pop- 
ulation, 16,060. 

Augusta, on the Savannah River, below the falls, and 
125 miles above Savannah city, is an entrepot for the produce 
of a large district, being connected by railroads with impor- 
tant points in the adjacent states, Macon, Columbus, Da- 
rien, and Athens are noted towns. 



Florida is bounded on the N, by Georgia and Alabama; 
E, by the Atlantic; S. and W. by the Gulf of Mexico; and 
W, by Alabama, This is the most south-easterly state' of 
the Union ; the greater part of it is a peninsula, extend- 
ing south between the waters of the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico. The United States government purchased this ter- 
ritory of Spain in 1819 ; and in 1845 it was made one of the 
states of the Union, Florida is noted for its luxuriant vege- 
tation, and the brilliant colors of its flowering shrubs. The 
coast, indented with bays and lagoons extends nearly 1200 

Productions. The Sea, Islands Rivera MiUedgeville Savannah Au^^ta. 
Other towns. — Florida, Lxtent Sc Boundaries Relative situabon &e. 
For what noted ! Bajs, Lagoons Siirfece Southern portion Kotthem. 
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miles. The surface is generally level, and but little elevated 
above the ocean. The southern portion of the state presents 
singular alternations oi' savannas, hummocks, lakes, and 
grass ponds, called collectively " evei^lades," which extend 
from Cape Sable into the heart of the country for several 
hundred miles. Ofceecho'bee Lake is included in this tract. 
The northern part of the state has a diversity of surface. 
The soil is genemlly sandy except in the hummocks. These 
hummocks consist of a reddish yellow or black clay mixed 
with sand, and vary in extent, from a few acres to several 
miles, and constitute no smaU part of the peninsula. An- 
other portion consists of " pine barrens," where the soil is 
poor. The soil in many parts is well adapted to the growth 
of cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice, and tropic^ fruits. The for- 
ests produce an abundance of Uve oak timber, cedar, and 
yellow pine. Turtle tmd other fisheries are carried on ex- 
tensively among the Keys. Granite is quarried to some 
extent 

TaUakas'see, the capital, is situated in the midst of a fer- 
tile and undulating region, upon elevated ground, in the 
northern part of the state. Lat. 30° 28' N., Ion. 84° 36' W. 
Distance from Washington, 896 miles. Twenty miles south 
of Tallahas'see is St. Mark's, on the Gulf of Mexico, where 
ships discharge their eai^oes bound for the capital, to which 
they are conveyed by railroad. 

Fensacoh, the most westerly town in Florida, is situated 
on a bay of the same name, about 10 miles from the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is the principal port of entry and city in the 
state. One of the United States navy yards 13 located 
here. I-at 30° 24' N., ion. 87° 10' 12" W. Distance from 
Washington 1050 miles. 

Key West, one of the islets at the southern extremity 
of the peninsula, has a fine harbor, and is the seat of the 
Wrecker's Court, to whose decision all cases of salvage 
are submitted. It contains a military station of the United 
States. 

St. Augustine', the oldest town in the United States, hav- 
ing been settled in 1564, is situated two miles from the Atlantic, 
on the south side of a peninsula, and is protected from the 
ocean by Anastasia Island. It enjoys a pure imd healthful 
climate. 
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Alabama is bounded on the N. by Tennessee ; E. by 
Georgia ; S. by Florida and the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
W. by Mississippi State. It was acbiitted into the Union 
in 18S0. The northern parts of the state are mountainous, 
being crossed by the S. W. extremity of the Allegha'nies. 
In the south the country is generally level. The two divis- 
ions dilfet essentially in soil, climate, and natural productiona. 
The north has a fine fertile soil, and the hiils and mountains 
are covered with immense forests of oak, hickory, ash, elm, 
cedar, and poplar. The central region is comparatively 
sterile, and covered with pine. Forests of cypress, gum, 
swamp oak, hoily, and live oak divereiiy the south, and the 
soil is rich, deep, and well adapted to the growth of cotton, 
sugar, rice, tobacco, and tropical fruits. Alabama has an 
extensive foreign commerce. 

Mobile, the principal city and only port of entry in Ala- 
bama, is situated 30 miles north of the Gulf of Mexico, on 
Mobile Bay. It has a good harbor, though difficult of access, 
being obstructed by marshy islands and shoals. Vast quan- 
tities of cotton are annually exported. Lat. 30° 41' 26" N., 
Ion. 88° 1' 29" W. Distance from Washington 1033 miles. 
Population, 20,514. 

Mmtg&mery, the capital, is on the Alabama River, at the 
head of steamboat navigation. It is the centre of an exten- 
sive trade in cotton. Distance from Mobile 220 miles N. 
E. Tuscaloo'sa, formerly the capital, is on the Black War- 
rior River. The University of Alabama is located here. 



Mississippi is bounded on the N. by Tennessee ; E. 
by Alabama ; S. by the Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana ; 
and W, by the Pearl and Mississippi Rivers, which separate 

the country. Productions of the three aeotiooB. Mobile. Monegomerr. 
Tuscaloosa, — Miss JSaiPF I. Eitenf, Sic. BoundariBB, See. Surftee. Staple 
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it from Louisiana and Arkansas. Tlie fiist settlement in 
this state was made at Natchez, in 1716, by the French. It 
was admitted as a state of the Union in 1817. The surface 
in the southern section, for about 100 miles from the Gulf, is 
nearly a dead level, covered chiefly with pine forests, cypress 
swamps, prairies, and inimdated marshes. Farther north the 
surface becomes more elevated, and in many places hilly 
and broken, but not mountainous. A range of blufls stretches 
along the Mississippi River; they are an extension of the 
table lands which spread over the state. The great staple 
production of this state is cotton ; but com, bananas, sweet 
potatoes, tobacco, indigo, and fruits are cultivated. 

Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, is situated at the head 
of boat navigation on the Pearl River. Notches is the largest 
and most commercial town in the state, situated on the 
east bank of the Mississippi, 292 mdes above New Or'leans 
Along the river at the foot of the bluff, which rises 200 feet 
from the water, there are stores, warehouses, and other build- 
ings ; but the more respectable part of the city occupies the 
top of the elevation, which aflbrds fine places of residence, 
and a beautiful view of the river and its banks. Lat. 31° 34' 
N., Ion, 91° 24' 4" W. Distance from Washington, 1146 
miles. Vicksburg, Port Gibson, and Yazoo' City are places 
of note. 

§ 25. LonsiAWA. 



Louisiana is bounded on the N. by Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi States; E. by the Mississippi and Pearl Rivers, which 
separate it from Mississippi State, and by the Gulf of Mexico ; 
S, by the Gulf ; and W. by Sabine' River, which separates 
it from Texas. This is one of the most important states of 
the Union. It was first settled at Iber^'ille', in 1699. It be- 
came a state ia 1812, Louisiana consists of inundated and 
dry lands. Above the mouth of the Red River, the tract 
liable to periodical inundation is narrow ; but below that 
stream it widens and expands like a fan, and finally embraces 
the whole of the Gulf border. All of the soil sufiSciently 
elevated for cultivation within the inundated region is of 
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superior quality. The northern part of the state has an un- 
dulating surface. The country between the Mississippi, Iber- 
ville', and Pearl Rivers is an important part of the state. 
The southern or level portion is highly productive of the 
staple crops, and the northern portion, which is undulating, 
has been considered as the " Garden of Louisiana." 

The coasts are indented with numerous targe bays, and 
lined with islands and sand bars, Lakes Pontfhartrain', 
Mau'repas, Eiii^ne, ChetimS'ches, Mermentau', Cal'casiu, and 
Sabine', all lie soutli of 30° N. lat The Mississippi runs 
through the middle of the state, and divides into several 
moutlis before reaching the Gulf of Mexico. The Red River 
crosses the state from west to eeist, flowing into the Missis- 
sippi 240 miles above New Orleans. To protect the country 
from inundation, levees or embankments are raised along the 
shores. The staple productions of Louisiana are cotton, 
sugar, molasses, tobacco, and rice. The manufactures are 
principally for the supply of the immediate wants of tho 
community. 

iVew Or'kans, the commercial metropolis of Louisiana, is 
situated on the left bank of the Mississippi River, 100 miles 
from its mouth. From its form, as it extends along the bend 
of the river, it is sometimes called the " Crescent City." The 
levee or quay extends for four miles along the bank of the 
river, and presents an unexampled scene of activity. It is 
the great receiving and distributing depot of the interior of 
the United States, and the greatest potton market in the 
world. By its geographical position it sustains extensive 
commercial relations to the West Indies, South America, 
Mexico, and the southern parts of North America. The in- 
habitants consist of Americans, French, Spanish, Creoles, 
and the colored races of every shade. Lat. 29° 57' 30" N., 
Ion. 90° W. Distance from Washington 1203 miles. Popu- 
lation, 119,461. 

Bd'ton R6uge', the capital of Louisiana, occupies a pleas- 
ant slope on ^e east side of the Mississippi. 117 miles north- 
west of New Orleans. It is a military station and seat of a 
college. Bonaldsonville, Madisonville, Alexandria, Opelou'- 
sas, and St. Martin's are among the other noted places in this 
state. 

LakBB. Mississippi Hivci-. Red River, Leveea. Productions. KewOrloans. 
Inhabitants. Baton Rouge. Other towns. — TEXia, Extent, &c. Boui.da- 
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Texas is bounded N. by Red and Arkansas Rivers, 
which separate it from the Indian Territory ; E. by Louisi- 
ana; S. by the Ciilf of Mexico; and W. by the Ri'o 
del Nor'te, which separates it from Mexico, lliis country 
was formerly a province of Mexico ; it became independent 
in 1836. It afterwards sought for admission into the United 
States, which was granted by Congress in 1845. The gen- 
eral aspect of this state, is that of a vast inclined plane, gradu- 
ally sloping eastward from the mountains on the western 
border. It comprises three essentiaUy different regions. Along 
the coasts and far inland it is low and level, but free from 
marshes and swamps, and composed of excellent arable and 
pastiwe lands and prairies. The soil is a deep, black mould, 
and of great fertility. In the north the lands are considera- 
bly elevated, and the surface undnlatuig. The prairies of 
this section are covered with vast forests. On the west 
and south-west is the mountainous region, being crossed 
by the Sier'm de Sa'ba. There are few countries of the 
same extent which have so small a portion of land unfit 
for cultivation, and no country is better supplied with river 
conveniences. The climate is essentially tropical, except 
in the more northern parts. Cotton and sugar cane are 
the agricultural staples. Most kinds of grain and fruit 
grow luxuriantly in the interior. Silver, iron, coal, and bitu- 
men are among the minerals. Buffaloes and wild horses 
exist in vast numbers on the prairies. 

Austin, the capital of Texas, is situated on the Colora'do 
River, 200 miles north-west of GiLl'vcston. Galveston is the 
chief comniercial place in the state. It is situated on the 
north-east part of Galveston Island. The entrance to the bay 
-s deep and spacious, affording a good harbor and anchorage. 
Lat. 29° 18' 14" N., 94° 46' 34" W. Ion. Hous'ton, Sabine', 
Bex'ar, and Cor'pus Chris'ti arc noted places. 
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ExEECisiis IN Voyages and Travels. 

By lailroiid from Washington to Philadelphia, From Baltimore to 
Cumberland. From Ftednckabuig, Va., to Wilmington, N. C. From 
Charleston, S. C, to Atlanta, Ga. From Savamiah to Macon. To Chat- 
tanooga. Describe the two principal trsTelling routes from Baltimore to 
Charleston. The route from tbence to New Orleans, From Sayannah 
to Nashville. Transportation of merchandise from Pittsburg to Ihiecum- 
bia, Ala. A ship freighted with whale oil from New Bedford to Savannah. 
A cai^ of tobacco from Richmond, Va,, to Portland, Me. A cargo of 
tar from Wilmington, N. C, to the navy yard at Boston. A slup loSi of 
granito from Hallowell, Me., to Galveston, Tes. Transportation of rice 
from Savannah to Buffiilo, Of cotton from Charleston, S. C, to York, 
Me. Also from New Orleans to Lawrence, Mass. 



§ 27. The States op the Interioe. 

These states have heretofore been called the Western 
States; but since the extension and rapid increase of set- 
tlements beyond tlie Rocky Mountains, the term " western " 
is no longer appropriate. The States op the Interior have 
no sea coast; some of them, however, have a large extent 
of late coast. They occupy the basins of l!ie Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Missouri Kivers, and at present (1855) comprise 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan', Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkan'sas, Missouri, and lo'wa, with 
the Minneso'ta, Nebraska, Kansas, and Indian Territories. 
Nearly the whole extent of this region presents a series of 
plains or prairies, inclining only in the direction of the great 
lakes and rivers. The soil is of great depth and fertility. 
This section is the griin'ary of the United States ; and it is 
scarcely possible to set litruts to the breadstuifs which it is 
capable of producing. Inexhaustible supplies of the most 
valuable minerals exist beneath the surface of the earth — 
lead, copper, iron, coal, and lime. With these vast resources 
of wealth, and the great avenues of commerce afforded by 
the great lakes and noble rivers, the States of the Interior 
are destined to rival, if not to excel, in importance any of 
the border states. 

>- SlAIES OP TSB IsTEElOB. Remaik. Sea coast. Lake coast. Bir- 
GrBnary, MineraJs. Future. — Ohio. Extent. BquiidarieB. Coinpatative 
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Extent, ftnm 33" 34' to 42° N. lat., and from 80° 35' to 84" 67' W. Ion. 
Area, 39,964 square miles. Population, 1,980,408. 

Ohio is bounded on the N. by Michigan and Lake Erie ; 
E. by Pennsylvania; S. E. and S. by Ohio Biver, which 
separates it from Virginia and Kentucky; and W. by In- 
diana. This flourishing state is the most north-easterly of 
the States of the Interior It was first settled at Marietta, in 
1788, and in 1803 it became a member of the Union. The 
northern parts of the state, bordering on Lake Erie, and the 
middle portions, are generally level, and in some places wet 
and marshy. The eastern and south-eastern parts, near the 
Ohio River, are very uneven, often rising in abrupt and bro- 
ken hills, though it is not mountainous. The most extensive 
prairies are on the head ^vaters of the Muskingum and 
Scio'ta, and near the sources of the Miami, in the N.W. 
part of tlie state. The soU is exceedingly fertile, and neariy 
all of it is susceptible of culrivation. Ohio is an agricultural 
state. Wheat, com, and pork are the staple articles of trade. 
Iron, bituminous coal, salt, and other minerals are abundant. 
The manufactiu-es of Ohio are already of considerable impor- 
tance, and are rapidly increasing both in variety and extent. 

Colun^us, the capital, is situated on the left bank of the 
Scio'ta Kiver, near the centre of the state, 110 miles from 
Cincinna'ti, and 396 miles from Washin^n. A large public 
square of 10 acres, in the centre of the city, is formed by the 
intersection of rectangular streets, and contains the public 
edifices. Columbus owes much of its prosperity to its being 
the seat of government. Lat. 39° 57' N., Ion. 83° 3' W. Dis- 
tance &om Washington, 396 miles. 

GiKctM«aii, the largest city of the States of the Interior, i-i 
beautifully situated on the north bank of the Ohio, in the 
S.W. part of the state. It is the centre of trade for a lai^i; 
extent of country, and is the greatest pork market in the world . 
Near Cincinna'ti are several thriving villages and towns, 
which are connected with it in prosperity and interests. Lai. 
39° 5' 54" N., Ion. 64° 27' W. Distance from Washington. 
497 miles. Population, 115,436. 

Cleveland is situated on an elevated plain at the entrance 
of Cuyaho'ga Eiver into Lake Erie. Its harbor is one of the 

e country. Prairies. 
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beat on the lake, spacious find safe. The ci*y is beautifully 
laid out, and the streets are so well shaded by forest trees, as 
to give it the appellation of the " Forest City." Sandusky is 
one of the principal ports on Lake Erie. Zanesville, on the 
Muskingum, Dayton on the Miam'i, and Chillico'the on the 
Soio'la, are all large and flourishing manufacturing towns. 



Indiana is bounded on the N. by the Lake and State of 
Michigan ; E. by Ohio ; S. by the Ohio i^ver, which separates 
it from Kentucky ; and W. by Illinois. In features, soil, and 
climate, Indiana forms a connecting link between Uhio and 
Dlinois. It is more hiOy than the latter, but contams no 
mountains. A range of high land called the " Knobs" extends 
from the falls of the Ohio p the Wabash, which in many 
places produces a broken surface. Bordering on all the 
streams, except the Ohio, are belts of lowland and prairie 
Between the Wa'bash and Lake Michigan' the country 11 
generally level, abounding alternately in woodlands, prairies, 
lakes, and swamps. No state in the Union can show a greater 
extent of fertile land, in one body, than Indiana Tlie staple 
productions are horses, mules, neat cattle, sheep, swme, grain, 
and the products of the dairy. Iron, coal, and epsom salts 
are among the minerals. 

Indianapolis, the capital, is pleasantly situated on the White 
Eiver, near the centre of the state, and is distinguished for 
its rapid growth and prosperity. No less than seven railroads 
centre here, communicating with important places within and 
beyond the limits of the state. Lat 39° 55' N, Ion. 86° 5' W. 
Distance from Washington 573 miles. 

New ASxmy, oh the Ohio, two miles below the falls, is one 
of the most important places in the state. Great numbers 
of steamboats are here built and repaired. It exhibits all the 
signs of enterprise and prosperity. 

Madison, on the Ohio, is pleasantly siUiated on a high bank, 
above the reach of the 0oods, and is one of the most flour- 
ishing places on the river. It is connected with Indianapolis 
by railroad, Evansville, in the S.W. part of the state, Js a 

Estcnt, &c. 
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large manufacUmng and commercial city. It is situated at 
the terminatioD of the WaTjash and Erie Canal. Harmony, 
Vincennes', Terre Hante, and Logansport are flonrishing 
towns on the banlis of the WA'bash. Fort Wayne, on the 
Man'mee, and Michigan City, on Lake Michigan, are also 
noted places. 



Illinois is honnded on the N. by "Wisconsin ; E. by Lake 
Michigan and the State of Irkdiana ; S. E. and S. by the Ohio 
River, which separates it from Kentucky ; and W. by the 
Mississippi River, which separates it from 16'wa and Missouri. 
The French settlements of Kaskusltia and Caho'kia were 
made in tlie early part of the 17th century, but were never 
important Illiaois became one of the states in 1818. The 
surface of this state may be regarded as a gentle plain, more 
or less rolling, inclined in the direction of its rivers. It is 
estimated that two thirds of the state are covered with prairie 
lands, presenting every degree of fertility, down to extreme 
barrenness. The northern and southern sections are some- 
what broken, but no portion of the territory is traversed by 
ranees of highlands. The forests abound in oak of various 
kinds, and other trees. Lead is a very important mineral 
production of this state ; the Gale'na mines are the richest in 
the world. Copper and iron ores exist, and coal abounds iu 
the bluffs. Fine salt springs exist m the southern part of the 
state. Wheat, corn, and other grains, horses, mules, neat 
cattle, sheep, and swine, are the staple productions. 

^ringfieM, the capital, is situated on the border of a beau- 
tiful plain, very near the centre of the state. It is one of the 
most pleasant towns in the west; it is laid out with broad 
and shaded streets, interspersed with spacious lawns and 
squares, all things indicating prosperity and vigorous health. 
Lat 39° 48' N., Ion. 89° 33' W. Distance from Washing-ton 
BOl miles. 

Oiica'go is situated iu the N. E. part of the state, on the 
west side of Lake Michigan', and occupies both sides of the 
river, from which it takes its name. It stands on the border 
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of a prairie, elevated a little above the level of the Jake. Few 
towns have a more advantageous position. The Illinois and 
Michigan' Canal, by connecting the navigation of the lake 
with that of the great river of the state, lias contributed laigely 
to the growth of ChicS'go. The branches of commerce in 
which it is most extensively engaged are Inmber, grain, and 
cattle. Lat 43° N., Ion. 87° 35' W. Distance from Wash- 
ington 763 miles. Population, S9,963. Alton and Quincy, 
places of extensive trade, and Gale'na, noted for its valuable 
io-ad mines, are on or near the Mi.ssissippi Eiver. Peo'ria 
aad Peru, on the Illinois, arc ilourishing towns. 



Michigan consists of two distinct peninsnlas. The south- 
ern peninsula is bounded N. by the Sfraita of Mackinaw, 
which separates it from the upper peninstrla ; N, E. by Lake 
Huron, which separates it from Canada West ; E. by Lake 
Huron, the Kiver and Lake St Clair, Detroit Kiver, and Lake 
Erie, which also separate it from Canada West; S. by Ohio 
aid Indiana ; and W. by Lake Michigan. The northern pen- 
iiisuia, which is annexed to Michigan' proper merely for the 
temporary purposes of civil government, is bounded N. by 
Ijake Superior; E. by St. IVhiry's Kiver, which separates it 
fiom Canada West; and S, by Wisconsin, Lake Michigan', 
[Mackinaw Strait, and Lake Huron. The surface of Michigan' 
juoper is less varied than any other section of equal extent 
in ttie Union. It is tUvided into two gently inclined planes, 
one sloping towards Lake Micliigan' on the west, the other 
towards the lakes on the east. The greater portion of the 
country is covered with dense forests, the soil of which is good. 

The northern peninsula is diversified by mountains, hills, 
valleys, and plains. The Porcupine Mountains, with an 
elevation of 1800 to 2000 feet, run nearly throughout the length 
of the peninsula, descending towurds the shores of Lake Su- 
[lorior and Lake Michigan'. From its high latitude and sterile 
character, this section does not promise much to agriculture ; 
hut its mineral treasures are invaluable. Eich veins of copper, 
blended more or less with silver, occur at Keweenaw Point, 

8Hd, Chicaeo. Other towns. — Michio.\!J. Extent. Two peninsulaa. Boun- 
d-iiee of tbe southern pcninsnla. Of the northem. Sutlace of Sauthein Mich. 
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Eagle River, Isle Eoyale, and in other parts of the peninsula. 
From one of the veins of the Copper Falls mines a single 
mass of native copper has been taken which weighed 30 tons : 
it was perfectly pure. The chief productions of the southern 
peninsula are hoi'ses, mules, neat cattle, sheep, swine, with 
wheat, com, and other grains. Situated on the four great 
lakes of Huron, Superior, Michigan, and Eric, this state pos- 
sesses advantages for commerce unsurpassed by any inland 
state in the Union. Its foreign trade is confined to the Brit- 
ish Provinces. An immense traffic is carried on in lumber 
with the Eastern and Southern States. 

Lansing, the capital of Michigan', is situated on Grand 
Eiver, near the centre of the state. It is 95 miles N. W. 
of Detroit, and 80 miles from Lake Michigan. 

Detroit is situated on the west bank of Detroit River, 18 
miles from Lake Erie. It is an important metropolis of the 
States of the Interior, and is destined to hold a still higher 
rank. Several hundred steamboats and other vessels, from 
various places on the lakes, visit Detroit during the season 
of navigation. Lat 42° 19' 45" N., Ion. 83° 9J 30" W. Dis- 
tance from Washington 526 miles. Population, 21,019. 

Ypsilan'ti, containing the State Normal School ; Ann Arbor, 
the seat of the State University; Jackson, containing the 
State Penitentiary ; Marshall, Kalamazoo', Paw- Paw, and 
Niles are all large and flourishing towns, through which the 
Central Railroad passes. Mackinaw, on the strait, is a 
United States riiilitary post ; the Indians assemble here an- 
nually to receive their annuity from the United States gov- 
ernment 

g 32. Wisconsin. 



Area, 53,921 square miles, ]:*opuludoii, 305,191. 

Wisconsin is bounded on the N, by Minnesota, Lake Su- 
perior, and Northern Michigan ; E. by Late Michigan ; S. by 
Illinois ; and W. by the Mississippi River, which separates 
it from lo'wa and Minneso'ta, This state is one vast plain, 
elevated from 600 to 1500 feet above the Gulf of Mexico, 
and varied only by river hills and the gentle swells and un- 
dulations of the country. In the northern part of the state 

igan. Surface of the northern section. Its reeouroos Produetiona of the 
southern section. Advantages of situation. Trade. L^nsinK Dilroit Ypai- 
lanti, and other towns. — Wisconsin. Extent. Its bound iripc f"irfi,,c Ad- 
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the snriace is diversified by hilb aad valleys. In the southern 
and central parts the surface consists of prairies, meadows, 
and timber lands, and the soU is not surpassed in fertility by 
any portion of the Union. The salubrity of the climate, the 
purity of the air and of the water, the coolness and short du- 
ration of the summers, and the dryness of the winters, con- 
spire to render Wisconsin one of the most favored regions 
of the United States. The south-west portion of the state 
is one vast mine of lead, extending over a region of tOO 
miles in circumference. The copper mines in the north, 
l>ordering on Lake Superior, are among the richest in the 

MatMsott, tlie capital, is pleasantly situated between two 
beautiful lakes, about midwuy betw^een Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi. Milwaukee, the chief city of "Wisconsin, is 
finely located for commerce on both sides of Milwaukee 
River, at its entrance into Lake Michigan. It is the market 
for a large part of the productions of the state. Lat 43° 3' 
45" K, Ion. 87° 57' W. D^tance from Washington, 700 
miles. Population, 20,061. Prai'rie du Chien', upon the 
Mississippi, is situated on a beautiful prairie, upon which 
iiray be seen several artificial mounds of great antiquity. 
Janesville, Beloit, Green Bay, and Fond du Lite are all 
flourishing places. 

§ 33. Iowa. 



Iowa is bounded on the N. by Minnesota; E. by the Mis- 
sissippi, which separates it from Wisconsin and BHnois; S. 
by Missouri and the lower course of Des Moines Eiver ; and 
W. by the Missouri and Sioux Rivers, which separate it from 
Nebraska and Minneso'ta- The general surface of lo'wa is 
moderately undulating, without mountains or high hills, ex- 
cept in the northern part Along the margins of the rivers 
there are frequent ranges of bluffs, varying in height from 
-JO to 130 feet. In other instances the streams are skirted by 
lich lowlands, covered with trees. A large proportion of the 
state consists of prairies, some of which have a level, others 
iL rolling surface. The soil in the low^lands, as well as on 
the prairies, is generally good, the former consisting of a 
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deep, rich, black monid, and. the latter of a sandy loam. 
16'wa produces luxuriant crops of com, wheat, and oats. 
Lead is the principal mineral, and is found in. the vicinity of 
Diibftque', and along the Upper Mississippi. Coal, limestone, 
and iron ore are also found. 

Jo'wa aty, the capital, is finely situated on the 16'wa Eiver. 
The location is beautiful, rising on a succession of elevated 
terraces, overlooking a splendid country. Dubtique', the 
oliief commercial town on the Upper Mississippi, is situated 
in the lead mine region. It stands on a prairie, having sev- 
eral bluffs in the rear, some of which are adorned with ele- 
gant mansions. Burlington, on the Mississippi, is the oldest 
town in the state. It possesses great commercial advantages. 
Keokuk, Davenport. Mount Pleasant, Muscatine', and other 
towns are rapidly increasing in population. 



S 34. Missouai. 



Missouri is bounded on the N. by Iowa ; E. by the Mis- 
sissippi, which separates it from Illinois and Kentucky ; S. 
by Arkansas; and W. by the 96th meridian and Missouri 
River, which separates it from the Indian Territory, Kansas, 
and Nebraska. This state, in the north-western part, is a 
wild prairie. The central and south-western portions are 
hilly and broken, being traversed by ridges of the Ozark' 
Mountains. The south-east is low, swampy, full of lakes, 
and subject to inundation. The best portion of the state lies 
between the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, which has an 
undulatmg surface, with laige tracts of alluvial and hilly 
prairies Missouri is rich in agricultural and mineral re- 
sources Its chief productions are corn, hemp, and tobacco. 
Large herds of cattle, swine, and horses feed on the prairies, 
The lead, iron and coal mines are inexhaustible. The cele- 
brated lion Mountain and Pilot Knob yield 60 per cent, of 

Jefferson. City, the capital, is on the Missouri River, near 
the centre of the state. St Louis is situated on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, 20 miles below the mouth of the 

Minerals Iowa City. Dubuque. Burlington. Other towns. — MibSOIIBI. 
Mountam and Pilot knoll. JcfFcraon City. St. Louia. St. Charles. Other 
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Missouri, and 180 above the mouth of the Ohio. Its com- 
mercial position and advantages are remarkable. It is the 
entrepot of a vast trade from the valleys of the Ohio and 
Missouri Kivers. Lat. 38° 37' 2S" N., Ion. 90° 15' 16" W. 
Distance from Washington 856 miles. Population, 77,864. St. 
CItarUs, formerly the capital, is on the Missouri River, 20 
miles from its month, and is a noted town. Independence, 
New Madrid, and St. Genevieve are also important places. 



o 94° 30' W. Ion. 
,633. 

Arkansas is bounded on the N. by Missouri ; E. by the 
Mississippi River, which separates it from Tennessee and 
Mississippi; S. by Louisiana; and W. by Texas and the 
Indian Territory. The surface of this state is considerably 
diversified. In the eastern part, for abont 100 miles from 
the Mississippi, the country is low and wet, and much of the 
land is subject to inundation. With the exception of some 
prairie, this portion is covered with dense forests. The soil 
here, where arable, is of the most productive kind. In the 
middle of tlie state the surface is uneven and broken, and in 
the western parts it is moimtainous and liiliy, interrupted by 
timber lands, prairies, and barren plains. In some respects 
Arkan'sas may be regarded as a barren country, if we except 
the soil along the margin of the rivers, wliicli is generaUy 
fertile. The chief mountains are the Ozark', which lie at 
the N. W. corner, rising to a height of 2000 feet. A range 
of hills, called the Black Mountains, extends between the 
Arkan'sas and White Rivers. The principal rivers that 
traverse this state are the ArkSn'sas, Wachitfl', White, and 
St. Francis. The hot springs near the sources of the Wachita' 
are much resorted to by invalids. The staple productions are 
cotton, grain, catde, and horses. Its minerals are iron ore, 
lead, gypsum, salt, and coal. 

LiUU Rock, the capital, is situated on a high bUili; on the 
south side of the Arkan'sas River, at the head of steamboat 
navigation, 300 miles from its month. Lat. 34° 40' N., Ion. 
92° 12' W. Distance from Washington 10G8 miles. Van 
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Bnren, Batesvillc, Fayettevillc, Helena, and Fulton are im- 
portant places. 



Kentucky is bounded on the N. by the Ohio River, which 
seiiiii-ates it from Illinois, Indiana, aiid Ohio ; E. by Virginia ; 
S. by TennesKee ; and W. by Missouri. Tlie territory of 
tliia state was formerly a part of Virginia, and was explored 
by Daniel Boone, in 1792. It lies entirely in the Valley of 
the Ohio, and is a pact of an immense inclined plane, more 
or less broken in its surface, descending Irom Cumberland 
Mountains to the River Olrio, The hills are gently rounded, 
and are fertile quite to their tops, having narrow valleys 
between them oi' great fertility. The whole state below the 
mountains rests on a bed of limestone, in general about eight 
feet below the surface. In the S. W. part of the stale, be- 
tween Green and Cumberland Uivers, are several wonderful 
caverns. The " Mammoth Cave," in Edmonson county, 
130 miles from Lexington, is nine or ten miles in extent, 
with a great number of avenues and intricate windings. 
Most of the caves yield an inexhaustible supply of nitre, 
which is one of tlie ingredients in the manuiacture of gun- 
powder. The principal rivers are the Ohio, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Cnmberland, Kentucky, Green, Salt, Licking, 
Rolling, and Big Sandy. The staples are corn, tobacco, 
hemp, and wheat. Among the muieral resources are iron, 
coal, salt, saltpetre, and lime. The salt springs are numer- 
ous. 

Franlcfort, the capital, is situated on a circidar bend on the 
north side of Kentucky Eiver, 60 miles fiom the Ohio. Be- 
hind the town the plain rises several hundred feet into a 
table land, from which appears a magnificent piospect of the 
river, and a wide extent of country. The citizens of Frank- 
fort display tlie accustomed intelligent hospitality which iy a 
characteristic of Kentuckians. Population, ^AlZ 

Louisville is the great commercial city oi the state. It is 
situated on the south bank of the Ohio River, immediately 
above the falls. This city may be regarded as one of the 
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great magazines for provisions in the interior. It is the 
market for a vast agricultural region, and trades extensively 
with the whole valleys of the Ohio and MississippL The 
Portland Canal enables vessels from below to avoid the 
rapids of the Ohio in ascendmg and descending the river. 
Lat 38' 3' K, Ion. 85° 30' W. Distance from Washington 
590 miles. Population, 43,194. 

Lexmgton, the oldest settlement in the state, is situated in 
the midst of a most beautiful and fertile country, on a branch 
of the Elkhorn River, 70 miles from Louisville. It is the 
seat of Transylvania University. Maysville, on the Ohio, 
as also Covington and Newport, are flourishing towns. 



Tennessee is bounded on the N. by Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia; E. by North Carolina, of wViich it was formerly a part; 
S. by Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi; and W. by the 
Mississippi Eiver, which separates it from Arkan'sas and 
Missouri. It became a state in 1796. This state is greatly 
diversified in surface, soil, and climate. The eastern part 
abounds m mountains and hills, some of them lofty, and 
presenting scenery peculiarly grand and picturesque. The 
middle section is less bold in its features; though hilly, it 
gradually becomes imdulating, and even level towards the 
north. The soil of the western division is black and rich ; 
in the middle section there are large extents of excellent 
land, and in the eastern or mountainous jrarts, the soil is 
generally thin, except in the valleys, where it is exceedingly 
fertile. The Cumberland Mountains intersect the state, 
extending from S. W. to N. E. The principal rivers are the 
Mississippi, Cumberland, Tennessee, Clinch, Holston, Dnck, 
French, Broad, and Hiwis'see. Cotton, tobacco, and hemfj 
are the staples. Of minerals, iron, gold, coal, salt, and salt- 
petre are the principal. 

Nashville, the capital and largest city, enjoj^s an extensive 
trade. It is sitiiated on the Cumberland Elver, 122 miles 
from its mouth. Few southern cities combine a pleasant 
situation with more attractive hospitality and refinement, or 
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display a greater number of elegant public structures, than 
Nashville. Lat. 36° 9' 33" N., Ion. 86° 49' 3" W. Distance 
from Washington 714 miles. Population, 10,478. 

Memphis, in the S. W, comer of the state, on the Missis- 
sippi, is a place of considerable trade. One of the United 
States naval stations is here. KnoxvDle, on the Holston, 
vras formerly the capital. 



§ 38. Minnesota Tbrrjtoky. 

Eitent, feom 43° 3 
Am, 14 

Minnesota is bounded on the N. by British America; E 
by Lake Superior and Wisconsin, from which it is separated 
in part by the Mississippi River; S. by lo'wa; and W. by 
Nebraska, from which it is separated in part by the Missouri 
River. This territory was organized under its present name 
in 1849. St. Paulia the capital and chief town, situated on 
the Mississippi River, 8 miles below the Falls of St An- 
thony. Mioneso'ta is an elevated table land, with a surface 
but little varied, being mostly a rolling prairie, abounding 
with lakes of pure water, and streams which flow in all di- 
rections, excepting towards the west. The soil is a fertile 
sandy loam, easily cultivated, and weil adapted to agricul- 
tural purposes. The Mississippi River rises centrally in the 
territory, in Itas'ka Lake, a beautiful sheet of water. The 
waters of this territory pass off, some to Hudson's Bay, some 
U> Lake Superior, and some to the Gulf of Mexico. Forests 
of pine and other valuable woods for tunber border the prin- 
cipal streams ; and iron, lead, and copper ores are found in 
the eastern section. 



§ 39. Nebraska TBRBiTORY. 

Extent, from 40= to 49° N. lat., and from the Missouri River on the east 
^ """ "Area., 375,001) square mUes. 

Nebbaska is bounded on the N. by British America ; B. 
by Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri; S. by Kansas; and W. 
by Utah, Oregon, and Washington. This territory was or- 
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ganized under its present name in 1854. The face of the 
country is that of rolling prairie, but little diversified except 
by the streams intersecting it. The soil, for 50 to 100 miles 
west of the Missouri River, is hke that of Iowa and Mis- 
souri. The highlands are open prairies, covered with 
grasses ; the river bottom is a deep, rich loam, shaded by 
dense forests. A spur of the Eocky Mountains, called the 
Wind River chain, [lasses from Frem'ont's Peak in an east- 
erly, and thence in a northerly direction, and is continued in 
tlie gentle undulations of the Black Hills to the N. E. bor- 
der, thus forming the basin of the Upper Missouri and Yel- 
low Stone Rivers, The valley of the Yellow Stone is the 
garden spot of Nebraska. The Nebraska or Platte River 
rises in the Koeky Mountains, in the S. W. part of the ter- 
ritory, and flows eastward to the Missouri. Its bed is so 
shallow and unstable, from its quicksands, as to be almost 
useless for commercial purposes. The Platte River valley 
is generally a dead flat, elevated only from 18 to 26 inches 
above the surface of the stream, and the greater portion 
liable to inundation. From the city of St Louis, travelling 
either northward or westward, the climate becomes colder 
about in the same degree — the difference of elevation trav- 
elling west being about equal in its efiects to the difference 
of latitude travelling north. Snow falls at the foot of the 
mountains about the first of September, and at Council 
Bluffs about the first of November. 



§ 40. Kansas Tej 

Extent, from 37° to 40" N, lat., and fconi the west boundoiy of Missouri 

State to the ereat of the Rocky Mountaina. 

Area, 123,000 squire miles. 

This territory is drained by the main branch of the Arkan- 
sas, by the Kansas, and by head tributaries of the Platte 
(south fork) Rivers. The surface is level, consisting of an 
immense plain, with a gentle slope from the base of the 
Rocky Mountains to the Missouri border, and the abrupt 
descent from the mountain ridge to the base. The soil is 
various, comprising rich alluvial bottom lands bordering the 
streams, some fertile prairie lands, and extensive sandy plains. 
Kansas was erected into an organized territory in 1854. 

Face of the counttj. Highlands. 
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§ 41. Indian Territory. 

This is a tract of country west of the settled portions of 
the United States, which has been set apart by the General 
Government for the permanent residence of those Indian 
tribes that have been removed chiefly from the south-western 
states. Here they are secured in governments of their own 
choice, snbject to no other control from the United States 
than siich as may be necessary to preserve peace on the 
frontier and between the several tribes. It extends from 
Red River on the south to lat. 37° N., and from the States 
of Arkansas and Missouri on the east to 100° W. Ion. Area, 
187,171 square miles. The tribes of the Chickasaws, Choc- 
tavra, Creeks, Seminoles, and Cherokees are the principal 



Exercises in Voyages abd Travels. 

By steamboat from Pittsburg to Cairo. By raihoad from Sandusky to 
Cincinnati. By RWamboat from Detroit to Chicago. From Detroit to 
BufEilo. By raihoad from Cincimiati to Cleveland. From Cleveland to 
Pittsbure. From Sandusky City W Chicago. From Indianaj>o!is ia Mad- 
ison. From Louisville to Frankfort, A ship freighted viith ice from 
Boston to Mobile. Transportation of pork from Cincinnati to Baltimore. 
Of lead from Galena and Dubuque to New York. Of cojiper from the 
mines of I^e Superior to Pittsbui^. Of French goods imported into 
New York to be transported by water to Chicago. Transport a shipment 
of furs fiiim tie hbad waters of the Yellowstone to SL Louis, and thence 
to Boston. A cons^ment of sugar from New Orleans to a merchant in 
Milwaukee. Transportation of 20 pieces of carpeting from Lowell to De- 
troit A company of emigrants horn New York city to Burlington, Iowa, 
How may wheat from Peoria, 111., be sent to Providence, E. L ? 



§ 42. The Pacific States and Territories, 

This section embraces all that tract of conntry which lies 
between the crest of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
Ocean. It is boitnded on the north by the 49th parallel of 
latitude, and Straits of Juan de Fuca, and extends south as 
fat as the 31st degree of north latitude. It comprises the 

TEBBiioav. Purpose. Extent. Tribes iahabitiiig it. — P.vciFic States iSD 
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State of California, and the Territories of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Utah, and New Mexico. It possesses a diversity of 
surface, soil, and climate. Tliat portion occupied by Oregon 
and Washington has belonged to the United States for many 
years, and has remained till recently a wilderness. The part 
now known as California, New Mexico, and Utah was ceded 
to the United States by Mexico, February 2, 1848. The ex- 
istence of gold in California was discovered immediately 
after, and the population increased with unexampled rapidity. 
Never has a single event produced such wonderful results in 
so short a time. In 1849 a convention assembled, and a con- 
stitution was formed. This was immediately ratified by the 
people, and in 1850 California was admitted as a state into 
the Federal Union. At the same time New Mexico and 
Utah were organized as territories. In 1853, owing to the 
increase of population consequent to the " gold discovery," 
Oregon was divided, and the part north of Columbia River 
organized as the Territory of Washington. The valley of 
the Willamette' is the most fertile portion of OregoiL The 
gold region, so far as known, lies in the valley of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin' Rivers, occupying a large area. 
Besides gold, there are inexhaustible mines of silver, quick- 
silver, lead, copper, and iron. The present condition of the 
country affords but slight means for forming correct opinions 
of the agricultural capacity and fertility of the soil. 



o 121" W. Ion. 



California is hounded on the N. by Oregon; E. by Utah 
and New Mexico ; S. by Mexico ; and W. by the Pacific 
Ocean. The greater part of the state is hilly or mountainous. 
The most proniinent range of mountains is the Sier'ra Ne- 
vi'da, lying nearly parallel with the coast, and from 100 to 
200 miles distant. On the western slope of this range are the 
principal gold mines, extending 400 or 500 miles in length, 
and 50 or 60 in widtL The slope of the Sier'ra is broken, 
by the numerous tributaries of the Sacram6n'to and San 
Joaquin' Hivers, into deep gorges and ravines, and the sur- 
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face of the region is extremely ragged and uneven. The 
great vaUey of the Sacramen'to and San Joaquin' is 500 
miles in length, and 50 or 60 in widtli ; it is very level, has 
but litUe timber, and though fertile in some parts along the 
borders of the streams, it is elsewhere either arid and unpro- 
ductive, or consists of extensive, low, alluvial marshes thickly 
covered with rushes. On the west of this great valley is the 
coast range of hills and mountains, which in some parts are 
3000 feet high, and run parallel with the coast, at a distance 
of 30 to 60 miles. These hills are interspersed with numerous 
valleys, some of which are of great fertility and beauty. 

Although the soil of this state is not generally adapted to 
the piu-poses of agriculture, yet there is land enough of the 
finest quality to supply a large population with their ordinary 
vegetable wants. The vine flourishes in different parts of 
the state, and wine has long been made at Los Angeles, and 
in other places. The various vegetables and fruits of the 
temperate zone flourish finely, and in the southern counties 
many tropical productions may be successfully cultivated. 
California seems by nature peculiarly adapted for grazing ; 
but under judicious cultivation its agricultural resources are 
very great. 

The coast range of mountains and the valleys of the Sac- 
ramen'to and San Joaquin' abound in deer, elk, antelopes, 
and other wild game, and the plains are traversed by im- 
mense herds of wild horses. The formidable gnsly bear is 
found in all parts of the state. The cattle of the country 
are fine, and are owned by native Califomians, often in herds 
of many thousands. These were formerly killed in great 
numbers for their hides ^d tallow, which constituted the 
principal exports of the country, and the chief source of 
wealth to the inhabitants. 

Minerals. — Silver, lead, copper, platinum, and other mines 
have been discovered in Cahforaia, (though not yet worked ;) 
but the great mineral wealth of the state consists in its mines 
of gold and quicksilver. Although the existence of gold in 
this country had long been known, it never attracted general 
attention before 1848, when it wus discovered near Sifter's 
Mill, on the south fork of the American River. Since that 
time it has been found on all the principal eastern branches 
of the Sacramen'to and San Joaquin', as well as in the coast 
range on the tributaries of the TVinity and Klii'math Rivers, 



Animals. MineralB, 
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ill the northern part of the state. The gold is found under 
two geueral forms — interspersed in irregular veins of quartz 
in the mounlaiii rocks, and in lumps and scales of all sizes 
down to "golden pebbles," metallic gravel, and sand, min- 
gled with the alluvium or drift which occurs in the bottoms 
of the " gulches " or ravines, ani in the banks and beds of 
the streams, particnlarly in the bars of sand and gravel 
formed by eddiea and counter currents. 

The principal streams of California are the Sacramento, 
San Joaquin', Kla*inatli, Trinity, Feather, Yu'ba, Eel, Nap'pa, 
Calave'ras, Sali'nos, Guadalfl'pe, Tuolum'ne, Moquelum'ne, 
Maripo'sa, Stan'islaus, Fall, and American Rivers. The bays 
worthy of note are San Francisco, San Pablo', Suisson', all 
entered through the Cioldea Gate, which together form a 
most capacious harbor. They afford good anchorage, and, 
being completely land-locked, are safe at all seasons. Hum- 
boldt and San Difi'go Harbors, and Trinidad and Monterey' 
Bays, are well protected from the ocean winds, and afford a 
safe anchorage. This country has some lakes, the most 
noted of which are the Talii'res, Owen's, Clear, and Rhett. 

The climate of the coast, particularly in the north-west 
part of the state, is mild during the year ; but at the south it 
IS much warmer, and in summer it is often exceedingly hot 
A few miles inland the ocean breezes become tempered to 
mildness, and the climate is pleasant and healthy ; but be- 
yond the reach of the ocean breeze, particularly in the great 
valley, the summer is intensely hot. The dry season, in 
which little or no rain falls, lasts generally from April to No- 
vember; the rainy months occur from November to May. 
The annual freshets of the valley of Sacramento and San 
Joaquin' occur in the winter and' spring, in consequence of 
the melting snows of the Sifer'ra. 

San Franasco is the chief commercial port of California, 
situated on the eastern slope of the ridge dividing the Bay 
of San Francisco from the Pacific Ocean. The entrance 
from the ocean is through the Golden Gate, a narrow strait 
about a mile in width, with rocky walls on each side, and five 
miles in length, where it opens into the magnificent bay. 
The city is built on the sandy slope, descending from the 
hills to the waters of the bay, and spreads out in all direc- 
tions. The streets are laid out with regularity, some parallel 
with the shore, and rising one behind another in a succession 
of terraces. Brick, stone, and iron are extensively employed 

Gold. BiTsra. Bajg. Harbara. Lakes. Clinuile. Dcj season. Rain; seu- 
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in the construction of buildings. The city is supplied with 
pure water from a lake three miles distant. Hei*e is concen- 
trated an immense capital employed in the pnccHase of gold 
dust, and in private hanlting. 

San Francisco was incorporated as a city in 1847, It now 
contains a population of upwards of 50,000, who have come 
from every part of the globe. Daily lines of steamers ran 
to Sacramento, Marysville, Stockton, San Joaquin' city, and 
other points on the rivers, and in the northern and southern 
mines ; while ocean steamers ply from San Francisco to 
Panama', and San Juan' del Sdl', the port of Nicara^'gua. 
Vessels from the Atlantic coast, and from all parts, of the 
world, constantly come and go. Lat. 37° 47' 35" N., ion. 
122° 26' 15" "W. 



§ 44. Oregon Territory. 

This territory lies between the crest of the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the east, and the Pacific Ocean on the west ; and 
between 42° and 46° 10' N. latitude. It is bounded on the 
N. by Washington Territory, from which it is separated by 
tlie Cohimbia River and the 46th parallel; E. by Nebraska; 
S- by Utah and California; and "W. by the ocean. Area. 
210,000 square miles. 

OsBOON Territory is chiefly mountainous, but it abounds 
in fertile valleys. It forms three sections, separated by 
ridges nearly parallel, and following the geneml direction of 
the coast line. Each section is distinct in its soil, produc- 
tions, and climate. The Western section, from the coast to 
the Cascade range, has a genial climate throughout the 
year. The valley of the Willamette' is exceedingly fertile ; 
the intervals and prairies forming the best of farms, and the 
uplands affording good pasturage and valuable timber. The 
Middle section, between the Cascade range and Blue 
Mountains, has generally a light, sandy soil, but many val- 
leys of rich alluvial deposit This is said to be a fine grazing 
region. The Eastern section, lying between the Blue Moun- 
tains and the crest of the Rocky Montains, comprising full 
one half of the territory, is mostly a rocky and rough country, 
with some few narrow valleys of great fertiUty. 

The principal places are Saletn, the capital, Portland, at 
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the head of navigation on the Columbia, Oregon City, and 
Astoria. Oregon w^s organized with a territorial government 
in 1848. The portion now forming Washington Territory 
was set off by an act of Congress, March, 1853. 



§ 45. Washington Tesritort. 

Washington Territosy lies between the crest of the 
Roclty Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, and extends from 
the 46th parallel and Colnmbia River to 49" N. lat. Area, 
113,821 square miles. It is bounded on the N. by British 
America; E. by Nebraska ; S. by Oregon Territory ; and W. 

The country west of the Cascade Range is the only por- 
tion yet settled by a white population. It has a diversified 
surface, and the valleys bordering on the streams have a rich 
soil. Puget's Sound, Hood's Canal, and Admiralty Inlet 
abound with fine harbors. The Cascade Range crosses the 
country from the south (at the cascades on the Columbia 
River) to the north, rising in several peaks above the snow 
line, as Mount St. Helen's, Mount Rairuer', and Mount Baker. 
The climate is said to be unusually mild and even in tem- 
perature for so high a northern latitude. The country near 
Puget's Sound abounds with fine timber, and its waters with 
exceUent fish. 

Olt/nyna is the capital, situated on Budd's Inlet, at the 
head of Puget's Sound. Other towns ace Cowlitz, Pacific 
City, and Nisqual'ly. The territory was separated fron Ore- 
gon in 1853. 



§ 46. New Mexico Territory. 

The Territory or New Mexico is situated between 32° 
and 38" N. lat., and between 103° and 116° W. Ion, It is 
bounded N, by Utah and Kansas ; E. by Kansas and Texas ; 
S. by Texas and Mexico ; and W. by California, Area, 
about 211,000 square miles. 

The general appearance of the try s o nt'i no s 

with a large valley in the middle r g ortl nd s tl 

Eastern section. Sniera. Other places. — W sh nqtov Terk toe Ei. mi 
Boundaries. Settled portion. Surface. Hajb The Ca ad auge Peaks 

Climate. Puget's Sound. Olympia. Othe p acea — New Mbx co Tbbb 
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formed by tlie Ri'o Gran'de del Nor'te. This valley is gener- 
ally about 20 miles wide, and bordered on the east and west 
by mountain chains, continuations of the Rocky Mountains. 
There are some valleys of less extent along the borders of 
smaller streams, and a few spaces of elevated table land. 
East of the Eocky Mountains there are praines and plains. 
The soil in the valley of the Bi'o Gnln'de, vnthin the limits 
of this territory, is generally sandy and looks poor, bnt by u'- 
ri<'ation it produces abundant crops. The most fertile part 
of the valley begins below San'ta Fe, along the river, where 
it is not unusual to raise two crops in one year. Besides the 
Ri'o Gran'de, the Colora'do forms part of the western boun- 
dary and the Gi'la, which flows westward, is now included 
within the southern limits of this territory. New Mexico 
was obtained from the Mexican government by treatyin 
1848, and was organized as a territory in ISSO. San'ta Fe is 
the capital. 



i 47. Utah Territory. 

Utah is situated between 37° and 12" N. lat„ and 106° and 
120" W. Ion. It is boimded on the N. by Oregon ; E. by the 
crest of the Rocky Mountains, which separate it from Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and New Mexico; S. by New Mexico; and 
W by the Sierra Nevada range, which separate it from Cal- 
ifornia. Area, 208,773 square miles. In 18-53 the population 
was 18,206. . - , ,-, 

This is one of the most smgular countries m the world. 
It occupies the northern portion of the great basin betw'een 
the Sicr'ra Neva'da and the Eocky Mountains, at an eleva- 
tion of from 4000 to 5000 feet above the sea level, shut in 
all around by mountains, with its own system of lakes and 
rivers, and withoitt any direct connection with the ocean. 
Mountain is the predominating structure of the interior of 
the basin, with plains between ; the mountains are wooded 
and watered, the plains arid and sterile. The mountains of 
the interior are the Hum'boldt and Wa'satch. The principal 
rivers are the Colora'do, Humboldt's, Bear, Utah, and Tim- 
pSn'ogos. The chief lake is the Great Salt Lake, the waters 
of wliich are shallow, and contain more salt than can be held 
in solution, so that its bord ers aboimd with crystalhaed salt, a nd 

TOST Extent and boundaries. Face of tha country. Soil. IlWccs. When 
ceded to the United States. When organised. Sanla 
TOBT. Extent and boondaiies. A sii^ulai '"■ 
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the bottom of the lake is incnisted with it No living crea- 
ture can exist in its waters. The lake is about 70 miles long 
and 35 broad, and has no known outlet. Utah Lake is of 
fresh water, and receives numerous fresh water streams from 
the moimtains. It abounds in fish; is about 100 feet above 
the level of the Salt Lake, into which it pours its surplus 
waters by the Kiver Jordan, 35 miles in length. The valleys 
are susceptible of cultivation where they can be irrigated. 
There is but little rain, except on the moiuitains, from March 
to October. The temperature is more uniform in the valley 
than on the Atlantic coast; it rarely falls below zero. 

About the time of the opening of the late war with Mex- 
ico the Mormons were driven from Nauvoo, Illinois, by the 
violence of a mob. They sought a temporary refuge oa the 
western border of lo'wa, from whence they commenced their 
emigration to the Great Salt Lake, and founded the Great 
Salt Lake City. They organized a temporary government 
under the title of the State of Deseret; but the "United 
States government established a territory by the present 
name of Utah, on the 9th of September, 1850, since which 
lime the population has increased by emigration from all 
parts of the earth of converts to " the faith," more especially 
from Wales and other parts of Great Britain. 

The capital is FiMmoTe City, situated on the western slope 
of the Wasatch Mountains, in the interior of the territory, at 
an elevation of 4790 feet above the level of the ocean, and 
in a fertile vajley, whose surplus waters are carried off by a 
small stream into the Nicollet Eiver and Lake. A recent 
traveller in this region writes as follows i — 

" We examined a very rich coal bed in San Pete VaUey 
which was recently discovered, and found it composed of 
three layers, of 2^, 3^, and 5 feet, one above the other, and 
but a thin layer of rock between each. It is clean bitumi- 
nous coal, of an excellent quality, and burns freely, as we 
ascertained by making a fire with it on the ground. It hes 
in the moimtains at an angle of about five or six degrees, 
and is very accessible and abundant. 

" About tliirty-five mUes south of Fillmore, and one mile 
from the road, I visited a sulphur bed, which is evidently the 
crater of an extinguished volcano. The sulphur, which is 
very rich, forms a crust of half a mile in circumference, va- 
ries m depth, and beneath it the earth is hollow or like a 
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honeycomb, as the footsteps of ray horse plainly indicated. 
By placing the ear over any of the apertures in the crust, 
and of which there are several, the sound of cataracts is dis- 
tinctly heard from a great depth. Above this bed there is a 
beautiful ma^esia spring, and below it another of sulphur 
and raagnesia combined. 

" In Salt Creek Canon there is a mountain of rock salt of 
an excellent quality. Seven miles from Fillmore stands 
conspicuously Cinder Kock, six miles long, and composed 
exclusively of volcanic cinders, upon ivbieh no vegetation 
exists. 

" I visited the iron works at Cedar City, in Iron county, and 
found the furnace in blast. Coal of a superior quality, and 
iron ore containing 75 per cent of pure metal, are found in 
abundance upon the surface of the ground. They are now- 
making castings with cold air, which will soon be superseded 
by hot air, as all the requisite pipes have been cast, 

" Grasshoppers have been very destructive to the wheat 
throughout the valleys, and many farmers are reploughing 
their fields to plant potatoes and com. 

" Cattle raising is carried ou here {in Southern Utah) very 
profitably, and to a great extent, as it is not necessary to feed 
them. The raising of sheep is also attended to, and they 
are increasing in number very fast. 

" The progress these people have made in converting these 
deserts into 'smiling fields' within so short a period is aston- 
ishing to a stranger, and highly praiseworthy." 



Exercises in Voyages and Travels. 

Describe a voyage from New York to Rio Janeiro ; from ttence to 
Valparaiso ; end. from thence to San rranciacu Describe the land route 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Santa Ffe , ftiim Indtpendcnee to Oregon ; to 
Ulahj to California, Ship a cargo of wheat from Salem on tbe Wil- 
lamette to San Francisco. Voyage &om San Francisco to the Sand- 
wich. Islands. 
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MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND WEST INDIES. 



Area in square mUes, 855,96i. Population, 7,661,919. 

Mexico is bounded on the N. E. by the Ri'o Gran'de del 
Nor'te, which separates it from Texas ; on the E. by the 
Gulf (jf Mexico ; on the S. E. by the State of Guatemala ; 
on the W. and S. W. by the Pacific Ocean ; and on the N. by 
the conventional boundary line, as established by the Gads- 
den treaty of 1854, wiiieh runs between the 31st and 3ad 
parallels of latitude. That portion of Mexico lying south 
of the tropic of Cancer is best known, and is the most 
wealthy and populous. The surface is very varied, caus- 
ing that singular diversity of chmate ■which distinguishes it 
from most other countries. Mexico has long been noted for 
its mines of the precious metals ; but recent researches have 
made known the existence of other valuable metals besides 
these — iron, copper, tin, lead, zinc, and quicksilver. The 
productions of the soil are Indian corn, wheat, coffee, sugar, 
lice, cotton, tobacco, indigo, and the tropical fruits. 

" The form of government in Mexico is a problem. Ever 
changing in form and principle — now based on constitution- 
al law, and anon the sport of a dictator — it is impossible to 
define its numerous phases. Nominally it is a republic, and 
is vested in a President and Congress similar to that of the 
United States. The characteristics of the Mexican are 
deceit and falsehood, but it is deceit and falsehood engen- 
dered in an atmosphere where truth, and irankness, and 
honesty lead the possessor of these virtues to certain pun- 
ishment. The mfluenee of government in producing this 
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state of things is acknowledged ; a terror constantly occupies 
the rainds of the people, and an apprehension of cording 
evils and an anxiety to avoid them overcome all sense of 
moral uprightness, and convert the people into a nation of 
serfs, amenable to the nod of the taskmaster. The church, 
too, acts wofiilly on the reasoning faculties, and holds over 
the head of al! who refuse to acknowledge its supremacy 
the rod of oppression." 

The states comprising the Mexican confederacy are as 
follows : — 



Tamaulipas, 


San Luis Poto'si, 


Mexico, 


Nu6'vo Leon', 


Zacatfi'cas, 


Quereta'r 


Coahui'la, 


Guanaxua'to, 


Pile'bla, 


ChihuaTiua, 


A'guas Calien'tes, 


Oaxa'ca, 


Duran'go, 


Jairs''c6. 


Tabas'co, 


Sono'ra, 


Mechoacfin', 


Chiii'pas, 


Cinalo'a, 


Ve'ra CrQz, 


Yucatan'. 



Besides the states, there are also the Territories of Xiowei 
Cidybmia, Tldscala, and Colima. 

The city of Mexico, the capital of the confederacy, and 
one of the most heautifnl cities in the world, is situated in 
the midst of an elevated plain, 7000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and srurounded by mountains. Lat. 19° 25' N., Ion. 
99" 5' W, The principal seaports on the Gulf of Mexico 
are Ve'ra Crdz, "Tampi'co, Soto la Maii'na, and Matamo'ms ; 
on the Pacific coast, Acapfil'co, San. Bias, and Miizatlan'; 
and on the Gulf of Cahfornia, Guaya'nias. 

§ 2. The Central American States. 

Area in squue miles, 281,900. FopuUtioii, 2,104,916. 

The country, which, under the dominion of Spain, was 
known as the kingdom of Guatema'la, is now divided into 
six parts : British Honduras in the north, and the five sepa- 
rate republics of Guatema'la, Hondu'ras, San Saivador', Nk- 
ard'gita, and Costa Ri'ca. Their respective capitals are New 
Guatemala, Comayagua, San Salvador, Leon, and San Jos^. 
These states have each a form of government chiefly based 
on the Constitution of the United States. In some the gov- 
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emments are republican in name only Tl f towns, 
and villages have separate municipaliti d lly elect 

their alcaldes and other officers. The p n p ! p rts of 
these states are the precious metals, d 1 m 1, ma- 

hogany, dye woods, sarsapariUa, hide d t rt shell. 

The trade is chiefly in the liands of th E 11 nd Anieri- 
can8._ The principal ports on the Caribb '5 a Omo'a, 
Truxrllo, and Greytown. Those on the Pacific are Realejo', 
Cal'deras, La Union, Libertad, and Ista'pa. 



S 3. The West Indies. 

Area iu squaio miles, M,S85. Population, 3,673,857. 

The original races of these islands are now extinct. When 
first discovered by the Spaniards, in 1492, they were inhabit- 
ed by two distinct nations ; those occupying the Baha'mas 
and Greater Antilles' were a mild, peaceful, and numeroiis 
people, and somewhat advanced in civilization; those of tho 
Canbbee Islands were fierce and warlike. At a later period 
many of these islands have, at different times, belonged to 
different European nations, and in soirie of them there is a 
strange mbtture of people and languages. All, except San 
Domingo, still belong to European powers, and, excepting 
the English colonies, contain a large proportion of negro 
slaves. The whites form, comparatively, but a small part of 
the population. 

The Bahamas consist of about 650 islands and keys. 
They belong to Great Britain, and have a population of about 
27,000. Nassau, the capital, is a flourishmg town, on Provi- 
dence Island. The salt ponds of Turk's Island supply great 
quantities of salt, the chief article of export. 

Cuba, the chief of the Greater Antilles', is the largest and 
most important of the West Indies. It comprises an area 
of 43,380 square mUes, and a population of 1,247,230. It is 
governed by a captain general appomted by Spain. Havana, 
the capital, on the N. W. coast, is one of the chief cities of 
America. It has one of the best harbors in tlie world, and 
an extensive commerce. The other principal places are 
Matanzas, Puerto Prin'cipe, San Salvador', and St Ja'go. 
The chief exports are tobacco, coffee, sugar, and fruits. 

port. Ports on the Caribbean Sea. On the PaeiBe. — West ItJiiiES. Ofthe 
aborigines. Two nations in the time of Columbus. At a later period. Con- 
lioUing power. Hegroea, — Bahamas, Nassau. Turk's Island. — Cuba. Ha- 
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Porto Rico, the most easterly of the Greater Ajitilles', 
also belongs to Spain. Ifa rich and varied soil is adapted to 
tlie cultivation of sugar cane, coffee, rice, and cocoa. San 
Juan, the capital, has considerable comnierce. Area of the 
island, 3865 square miles. Population, 380,000. 

San Domingo Island is in possession of the negroes, and 
is divided into two independent states. The Empire of 
IIavti is in the west, with an aveaof 11,500 square miles, 
and 700,000 inhabitants. Port au Fiirwe, on the Gulf of 
Goniive', is the capital, and most important place on the 
island. The Republic of Domihica is in the east, and com- 
prises an area of 18,000 square miles, -with a populaljon of 
200,000. Its capital is San Domingo. 

Jamaica is the principal of the British West India Islands. 
It Ues about 100 miles south of Cuba, and comprises an area 
of 4230 square miles, and a population of 379,690, of whom 
about 16,000 are whites. Spanishtmon is the capital, and 
Kingston the chief port. 

Of the smaller English islands, Trinidad, a fertile and 
beantifnl island, is near the coast of Venezuela ; also To- 
ba'go, Grena'da, Barba'does, and St, Christopher's. French 
islands are Martinique' and GuadaZoupe'. Danish. Santa 
Crftz and St. Thomas. Dutch, Cura^o'a and St. Eusta'tia. 
Swedish, St Bartholomew. 



Exercises in Voyages and Tbavels. 

Deaciibe the Panama route from Boston to San Francisco. The Nica- 
ragua route irota New York. The Tehiumtepec route from Philadelphia, 
Travel from Vera Cruz to Mexico. From Mexico to Santa Fe, How 
would you convey a cargo of mahogany and sarsaparilla from Omoa to Provi- 
dence, R. I. P A voyage from Salem, Mass., to Truxillo, Hond., and 
thence to Havana and Baltimore. 

vsna. Othertowns. Exports. — Porto Rico. San Juan. — San DomibOO. 
Two states. Hayti. Capital. Dominica. Capital. — JAMAICA. Chief towns. 
English islands. Frencli. Daniili. Dutch. Swedish. 
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CHAPTER V. 

political divisions op south america. 

§ 1. Ihhabitants and Countries. 

In comparison with the extent and fertility of South 
America, the populatioo is small, consisting of the aborigi- 
nes, or native Indians, the whites, the African Negroes, with 
Mestizoes, Miiiattoes, and Samboes. The whites aie chiefly 
of Spanish and Portuguese origin. In Guiana there are a 
few English, Dutch, and Frenoli. South America is politi- 
cally divided into a number of states, aa follows ; The 
republics of Venezue'la, New Grena'da, Ecuador', Perd', Bo- 
livia, Chi'le, La PlS'ta, Urugitay', and Paraguay'; the empire 
of Brazil' ; the colonies of British, Dutch, and French Gaia'- 
na ; and the unsettled country of Patago'nia. 



Area, 426,712 square miles. Population, 1,358,000. 

Venezuela is a republic, and is remarkable for its exten- 
sive plains and its rich vegetable productions. The northern 
part is traversed by a range of the Andes, and its southern 
portion by the Pari'ma group of mountains and plateaus; 
while its middle portion forms the basin of the River Orinoco. 
The chief exports are cacao, coffee, tobacco, indigo, cotton, 
sarsaparilla, and dyew^oods. 

Caraccas, the capital, is near the northern coast, on a de- 
clivity 2280 feet in elevation. It is memorable for the great 
earthquake of 1812, which destroyed 12,000 of its inhabitants. 
I* Guay'ra, 16 miles distant, on the coast of the Caribbe'an 

South Ameuica. Population. "Whites. Political divisions. — Veneziiela. 
Physical aapecta. Caraccas. La Guayra. Other towns. — Nbw Grewada. 
(290) 
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Sea, ia its seaport. Other important towns, Valen'cia, 
Co'ro, Truxiilo, Mer'ida, Cumana', and Angostd'ra. 



§ 3. New Grenada. 

Area, 394,664 Bquato mUes. Population, 2,243,05*. 

This state occupies the north-west part of South America, 
and includes the Isthmus of Panamit'. It consists of elevat- 
ed table lands extending northward from the Knot of Pas'to, 
on the southern frontier, to the sea coast. The soil is fertile, 
j)roducing cotton, grain, coiFee, cocoa, tobacco, and indigo; 
and the mines yield gold, silver, plat'ina, emeralds, copper, 
lead, and salt The Isthmus of Panama' forms one of the 
departments of the state, and contains the towns of Pana- 
ma', Cha'gres, Por'to Bel'lo, and Vera'gua. 

Bogota', the capital, is in the interior, on a beautiful, fer- 
tile plain, 8730 feet above the sea level. Carthage'na, San'ta 
Mar'tha, and Hon'da are situated on the northern coast; 
Popayon' and Pasto in the south. 



Area, 325,000 square miles. Population, 663,000. 

Ecuador is a republic, and resembles New Grena'da in 
climate, soil, and productions ; and contains some of the 
remarkable summits of the Andes — Chimbora'zo, Pichin'- 
cha, Cotopax'i, and Antisil'na. 

Qui'to, the capital, is situated under the equator, on aa 
elevated plateau, 9543 feet above the level of the sea. The 
city is well built and handsome ; the churches are splendid ; 
it possesses all the comforts and luxuries of civilized life, in 
a situation of unrivalled grandeur and beauty. Guayaquil', 
on the Pacific, is distinguished for its excellent harbor and 
extensive commerce. Kiobam'ba, Lo'ja, and Jafin' are amoi^ 
the other important towns. 
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Area, 520,000 squate miles. Population, 2,127,862. 

Peru is noted for the variety of its climate and produc 
tiona, and its mines of the precious metals. 

Li'ma, the capital, is situated on the Ri'mac, in a delight- 
ful valley, 7 miles from the seaport of Callao', on the Pacific. 
Cdz'co, about 250 miles from the ocean, was the capital of 
the ancient empire of the Incas. It was regarded by the 
natives as a sacred city, and contained the celebrated tempJe 
of the sun. It was originally connected with Qui'to by two 
immense causeways 1500 miles in length. Arec^ui'paj Ari'ca, 
and Pay'ta are considerable towns on the coast. 



Area, 374,480 square maes. Population, 1,700,000. 

Bolivia was once a part of Peru. Though mining is ex- 
tensively cairied on, the chief pursuit of the people is agri- 
culture. The western part of Boliv'ia is traversed by the 
ranges of the Andes, in which are some of the loftiest sum- 
mits ; while in the eastern part are the extensive plains of 
Mo'jos and Chiqui'tos. Between the Andes and the Pacific 
is the Desert of Ataca^ma, 

C^ngwkd'ca, the capital, is situated on a plain, in the cen- 
tral part of the state. La Paz, north-west of the capital, is 
the chief commercial city of Bolivia ; it is elevated 12,150 
feet above the sea level. Poto'si, formerly a large and opu- 
lent city, celebrated for its rich silver mines, is situated at 
the height of 13,330 feet above the sea, on the western 
dechvity of the Cer'ro -de- Poto'si. This mountain seems to 
consist entirely of silver ore, of different degrees of richness. 
Cobi'ja is a little village in the Desert of Ataca'ma, and de- 
serves notice as being the only seaport of the repubiic. 

-Peru. Lima. Cuzco. Other towns, 
lisaca. La Paz. Potosi. Cobija.— 
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Area, 171,244 square miles. Population, 1,600,000. 

Chile is the best governed and most prosperous state in 
South America, and consists of a long, narrow territory, ex- 
tending 1200 miles along the Pacific coast. It presents a 
plain, gradually rising in elevation as it recedes from the 
coast and approaches the Andes. The maritime part is 
intersected by three ridges, running parallel witli the Andes ; 
the midhind part is generally level, of great fertility, and a 
delightful climate. This state is the most thickly-settled 
portioniof South America. Agriculture is the leading pur- 
suit ; the commerce is large and increasing ; and the mining 
of copper and silver is extensive. 

Santia'go, the capital, is on a plain, about 90 mOes from 
the sea. It is connected by a raihoad with Valparai'so, the 
chief seaport of Chile, which stands on the Pacific, and has 
a fine harbor. Coquim'bo, Copia'po, Concep'cion, and Val- 
div'ia are among the other important places. 



§ 8. The Argentine Republic. 

Area, 726,000 square milea. Population, 829,4C 

This is an entensive country, distinguished for its ii 
plains, called pampas, on which vast herds of wild horses 
and cattle roam at large. The confederation consists of 
thirteen states and the territory of Grand Chaco, of which 
the city of Buenos Ay'res is the capital, situated on the 
south bank of the Ri'o de la PliL'ta. It is one of the princi- 
pal cities of South America, and distinguished both for its 
literary and commercial activity. Corricn'tes, Cordo'va, Siin 
Juin', and Mendo'za are other principal towns. 
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§ 9. XJnuGiiAY, OR Banda Oriental. 

Area, 120,000 square mUes, Population, 250,000. 

Uruguay is a sniall state, lying between, the Atlantic 
ocean and the La Plil'ta and tJrilignay' Elvers. It has a fer- 
tile soil, healthful climate, and a favorable situation for com- 
merce. Mon'tevideo, the capital, is on the north bank of 
the Bi'b de la Pla'ta, near its mouth. 

§ 10, Paraguay, 

Area, 84,000 square miles. Population, 260,000. 

Paraguay is a small inland state, lying betw^een the Para- 
na' and Paraguay' Rivera, Its surface is level, soil fertile, 
and climate healthy. Its most noted production is mit'te, 
called Paraguay tea. The chief towns are Asuncion', the 
capital, Vil'la "Ri'ca., and Villa Real''. 



Area, 3,956,000 square miles. Population, 6,065,000 

Brazil occupies about one third of the South American 
continent, and is one of the richest countries in the world 
in vegetable and mineral productions. The climate, for the 
most part, is mild and genial ; the soil rich ; and the surface 
diversified with mountains and valleys, hills and plains. It 
is politically divided into nineteen provinces. The white in- 
habitants are principally Portuguese, or of Portuguese origin. 
Much of the country has never been explored, and is occu 
pied by savage tribes of independent Indians. 

Ri'd Janei'ro is the capital and chief city of the empire 
It is situated on a bay of the Atlantic, which forms one of 
(lie best harbors in the world, Bahia, or San Salvador', on 
Ibe strait leading to the Bay of All Saints, is the rival of the 
capital in commerce. Pemambti'co, Natal', Maranhfim', Pa- 
rA', are all important places, 

Buenos Ayrcs, Other towns, —UnuauAY, Montevideo. — Pahaquay. 
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Area, 162,500 square miles. Population, 213,975. 

Guiana comprises three colonies, severally belonging to 
Great Britain. Holland, and France. 

Dembeara, or British Guiana, is the western portion, and 
includes the tliree colonies of Demera'ra, Berbioe', and Esse- 
qui'bo. The chief towns are Georgetown, the capital, and 
New Amsterdam. 

SuEiNAM, or Dutch Guiana, is the middle portion, and con- 
sists of unheaithy marshes, drained by canals. Paramar'ibo, 
the capital, is on the Surinam Uiver. It has a good harbor 
and extensive commerce. 

Cayenne, or French Guiana, is the eastern portion. It is 
divided into two districts — Cayenne' and Sinnaman. Cay- 
enne, on the island of that name, is the capital. 



§ 13, Patagokia. 

Area, 80,000 square miles. Population, 20,000. 

This territory, comprising the southern point of the conti- 
nent, is wholly occupied by Indians, who are in a savage 
state, and of remarkably large stature. 

Exercises in Voyages and Travels. 

Describe a voyage from New York to Rio Janeiro. Tlienee to Buenoa 
Ajres. From la GuajTa to Poniima by sea and lard. The same aa o 
sea voyage. Voyage from Cayenne to 'Asuncion. From Valparaiso to 
Callao, touching at the interme'diate ports. From Carthagena to Bos.ton. 
A cargo of cofee from Rio Janeiro to Providence. Describe the orerland 
route Irom Buenos AjTea to Valparaiso. Ship a can^o of Mdes and homa 
at Montevideo, and select a market in the United States. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF EUROPE. 
§ 1. iMHABiTANTS AHD COUNTRIES. 

EoEtoPE surpEisses ail other continents in wealth, intel- 
ligence, and general civilization. It is characterized by the 
irregularities of its shape and surface, and its numerous inland 
seas, gulfs, peninsulas, and headlands. The inhabitants of 
Europe include many varieties, but the prevailing races aje 
the Teuton'ic, Cel'tic, and Slavo'nian. In the greater part 
of the continent these races are mixed, but the blood is 
pwrdy Teuton'ic throughout Iceland, Scandina'via, round the 
Gulf of Both''nia, in Denmark, Germany, and the east of 
England, from Portsmouth to the Tyne. The pure C61'tie is 
confined to the north and north-west of Spain, the south and 
Bouth-wcst of France, a part of the Grisons' and Switzer- 
land, and some part of Great Britain and Ireland. The Sla- 
vo'nian is widely dispersed in Middle Russia. These three 
races have been much improved, by mixture, in appearance, 
energy, and versatility of mind. At present the Teuton'ic 
race, including the inhabitants of North America and the 
British colonies, considerably outnumber the Cel'tic, though 
its numbers were far inferior in ancient times. The Teuton'- 
ic variety has subdued, and even exterminated the other 
varieties in its progress towards the west. It is undoubtedly 
the most vigorous, both in body and mind, and seems des- 
tined to conquer and civilize the whole world. It is a 
singular fact, whatever the cause may be, that the Celts are 
invariably Eoman Catholic, while the Teuton'ic population 
is inclined to Protestantism. Various other races inhabit 
Europe, as the Turks, Finns, the Samoiedes', who live on 
tl h f h Wr '* d n tl I as f Rii sia, 

t! II P ailuig aces. 
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and the Hungarians. There are many mixed Tartar tribes, 
chiefly in the south and east of Russia; also Jews and 
Gypsies, who live among all nations, yet mix with none. 

The governments of Europe are chiefly monarchical ; and 
in almost every European state we find the citizens divided 
into four distinct classes. The first is that of the nobility, 
which exists in most states, with the exception of Norway, 
Switzerland, and the Turkish empire. The second class 
is formed of the clergy. The third class is composed of 
the citizens, or inhabitants of towns ; these enjoy peculiar 
rights and privileges in most countries. The foiirth class 
includes the peasants, and forms the mass of the population. 

Eim>pe may be divided into three sections, as follows : 
Central, comprising Great Britain, Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Austria, Prussia, and Germany; Smth- 
ern, comprising Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, and Greece ; 
and Northern, comprising Russia, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. 

§ 2. Gbeat Britain and Ikeland. 

Area, 122,550 square miles. PopuUtioQ, 27,675,324. 

This is the richest and most powerful kingdom in the 
world. The head of the government is in the British Isles, 
which lie west of Europe, and comprise England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. These, with its jwssessions in every 
quarter of the globe, consritute the British empire. It is 
one of the " Five Great Powers " which control the political 
destinies of Europe. In the extent, variety, and perfection 
of its manufactures, in its commerce, and in its navy, Great 
Britain surpasses all other nations. The form of government 
is that of a limited hereditary monarchy, and the suprmne 
power is vested in a king, or queen, and pariiament Ttie 
parliament consists of two branches, viz., the House of 
liords and the House of Commons. The House of Lords 
is composed of bishops, and hereditary peers of five difierent 
ranks, viz., dnkes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons. 
The House of Commons is composed of representatives 
elected by the people. The Episcopal form of church gov- 
ernment, of which the sovereign is the head, is the state- 
eslablished religion in England and Ireland, and the Presby- 

TbfflT respeetirB roliglnna. Various other races, GoyemmeiUs in Earope. 
Four ilasaea of people. The nobility. Clerey. Citaens. PeaBontiy. Stotes.— 
QBEiT BRlriOM. CompatisoD. Butent. The " Five QicBt Fovrers 'otEurope. 
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terian form, that of Scotland. There is, however, the most 
complete toleration of all other religious sects throughout the 
empire. The most perfect degree of personal freedom is 
guarantied in Britain by the Habeas Corpus act, — which 
secures to the suspected prisoner a trial or liberation within 
a hmited time, — the trial by jury, the liberty of the presa, 
liberty of conscience, the right of franchise, and the total 
abolition of slavery. Each city and municipal borough has 
the election of its own separate corporate officers. The 
colonies have each a governor appointed by the crown. 

England is the largest and most important part of the 
Island of Great Britain, and is renowned for its splendid 
cities, its high cultivation, its numerous railways and canals, 
and its universities. 

Loiukin, the capital of the kingdom, is the greatest city in 
Europe. It excels all other cities in wealth, commerce, 
literature, science, arts, and charitable institutions. It is 
situated on both sides of the River Thames, 45 miles from 
the sea. Among the many splendid edifices in London are 
the Parliament Houses, Westminster Abbey, and St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Liverpool, on the Mersey, near its month, is, next to Lon- 
don, the greatest commercial emporium, and the principal 
place of trade with the United States. 

Portsmouth is the great rendezvous of the British navy. 
Manchester is famed for its cotton manufactures ; Birming- 
ham, for its hardware ; Sheffield, for its cutlery ; Leeds, for 
its woollen cloths ; Newcastle, for its coal mines ; Oxford 
and Cambridge, for their universities; Bath, Bristol, and 
Cheltenham, as watering-places; and Dover, as being the 
town nearest to France. The electric telegraph crosses the 
Straits of Dover from this place to Calais'. A mail route 
from London to Alexandria passes through France to Mar- 
seilles. A line of steamers runs from Southampton to 
Alexandria direct. 

Wales is a rugged, mountainous peninsula on the west 
of England, abounding in iron, lead, copper, and coal. 
Swansea, Newport, CardiiF, and Caernar'von are its principal 
ports. Holyhead is the chief packet station for communica- 
tion with Ireland. 

Scotland occupies the northern part of the Island of Great 

Points of eicellence. GoYEtnment. ParliaiHBnt. — Enolakd. London. 
Public edifices. livetpool, Poitsmoutli. Manchester. Birmingham. Shef- 
field. Leeda. Newcastle. Oxford and Cambridge. Bath, Bristol, and Chel- 
tenliam. Dotbt.— Wales. Chief towns. — Scotland. Edinburgli. Glas- 
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Britain, and is noted for its wild mountain scenery, and its 
beautiful lakes. The Grampian Hills divide it into two 
parts — the Highlands in the north, and the Lowlands in 
die south. The Lowland Scotch axe distinguished for intel- 
ligence, morality, and religions feeling. The Highlanders 
are of Celtic origin. 

Edinburgh, the capital, is the chief seat of the law courts 
of Scotland, and has long been noted for its learned societies 
and its university. Glasgow, Paisley, and Perth are cele- 
brated for their mannfaeUires ; Melrose, for the ruins of its 
ancient abbey ; Aberdeen, for its nniversity ; and Dundee 
for its linen manufactures. 

Ireland is an island, celebrated for its verdure, and hence 
it is called the " Emerald Isle." The surface is generally 
level, with sweUing hills and a few mountains of moderate 
height. The bogs furnish ample supphes of peat for fuel. 
Potatoes and oats furnish the chief food of the inhabitants ; 
but beef, butter, pork, mutton, and other provisions are pro- 
duced in great quantities for the English markets. Linen is 
the chief article of manufacture. 

DubUn is the chief city of Ireland, situated at the head of 
a beautiful bay. It is one of the finest cities in tlic United 
Kingdom ; its university is one of the most richly endowed 
in Eru-ope. Cork, in the south of Ireland, is the second city 
in importance. Belfast, Londonderry, Galway, and Limer- 
ick arc also places of note. 



§ 3. The Netherlands. 

Area, 039,916 sqaare mUea. Popalntion, 3,362,625. 

The Kingdom of the NETHEitLANOS, or Hollakd, is a 
low, level country, some parts even lying below the level of 
the sea, and protected from inundation by immense dikes, 
or embankments of earth. Canals are almost as common as 
roads, and serve the same purpose. The soil is highly culti- 
vated ; the meadows and pastures are rich and productive. 
Butter and cheese of superior quality are articles of exten- 
sive commerce ; -wheat, flax, and madder are raised in the 
northern parts. The Dutch are distinguished for frugality, 
neatness, and industry. Freedom in religious worship is 
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allowed to all. Their system of education is oxcellcnt. 
The government is a constitutional monarchy. 

The Hague, the capital, is situated near the coast, and 
communicates with all the principal places of the kingdom 
by means of canals. A-msterdam is the largest, richest, and 
most popnlons city. It was once the first commercial city in 
Europe. It is situated between Zny'der-Zee and Haarlem 
Lake, and is noted for its vast ship yards, its state house, 
which is bwilt on 13,000 piles, and for its canals, which divide 
it into nearly a hundred islands. Rotterdam, on the Mense, 
is next in commercial importance. 



Area, 1!,313 square milea. Population, 4,439,090. 

The KiBGJioM OP Belgium is the most densely populated 
country in Europe. The surface is level, and the soil rich 
and highly cultivated. The people are industrious and skil- 
ful in manufactures. The western provinces are chiefly 
devoted to maritime pursuits ; in the central, manufactures 
are mostly prosecuted ; while in the south, agriculttire is the 
chief occupation, Belgium is Roman Catholic by law. The 
clergy are numerous and influentiai ; the people are ignorant 
and superstitious. The government is a constitutional mon- 
archy. 

Brus'sels, the capital, on a branch of tlie Sgheldt, is one of 
the finest cities in Europe, and is noted for its laces and car- 
pets. Waterloo, 10 miles sortth of Briis'sels, is the memora- 
ble battle field where Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated by 
the allied armies in 1815. Antwerp is an important seaport 
on the Sehetdt. Ghent is the ancient capital of Flanders. 
The manufacUire of cotton goods has, of late, become a 
flourishing branch of industry. 

Hague. AmBterdam. Eotterdam. — Beloium. Suffacc. Soil. People. 
Occupations of the "est, eenltal, and southern porticm. Religion. Govern- 
ment. Bruasela. Waterloo. Antwerp. Ghent. — 1'kani;e. Cjovetnnient. 
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Area, 203,736 sqnare raileB. Population, 35,781,628. 

Fkance is at present an empire, and one of the lar- 
gest and most powerful nations of Europe. In literature, 
science, and the arts the French hold a high rank among the 
enlightened nations of the earth. They excel in the beauty 
of their manufactures ; silks, linens, woollens, wines, and 
brandy form the chief articles of export 

Paris, the capital, on the Seine River, is the gayest city in 
Europe, abounding in magnificent edifices, palaces, prome- 
nades, public gardens, fountains, and places of amusement, 
Lyons, the second city of France as regards population, 
wealth, and commerce, is situated on the Rhone. It is the 
greatest manufacturing town in France, being noted for its 
sUk goods and gold and silver stuffs. 

MarseUles is a large seaport on the Gulf of Lyons. Bor- 
deaux is famous for its wines. Brest, on the Atlantic coast, 
and Toulon, on the Mediterranean, arc the chief naval sta- 
tions. Rouen is the great centre of cotton manufactures. 
Versailles is the seat of a magnificent palace. Havre isthe 
seaport of Paris, at the mouth of the Seme. Rochelle is a 
great commercial city on the Atlantic coast, Calais is a for- 
tified seaport town of France, ou the Strait of Dover, and is 
noted as being the nearest port to England. It has daily 
steam communication with Dover, which is 26 miles distant 
There is also a submarine telegraph connecting the two 

The Lland of Corsica belongs to France. Ajcxdo, (A-yaf- 
cho,) the chief town, is noted as the birthplace of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

§ 6. Switzerland. 

Area, 25,261 square miles. Population, 2,390,116- 

SwiTZERLAND is noted for the grandeur of its natural 
scenery and the freedom of its political institutions. It is 
situated in Central Europe, between 45° 50' and 47° 50' N. 
lat, and 5° 55' and 10° 30' E. Ion. ; length 216 miles, breadth 
75 to 140 miles. It belongs to the region of the Central 

points of excellence. Ma: 
Brest and Toulon. Rouen 
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Alps, extending between Mont Blanc, in Savoy, and the 
Gross Glockner, in. the Tyrol. The immense mass of Mount 
SL Gothard forms the centre of a system of mountains cov- 
ered with perpetual snow and glaciers. The Alps cover all 
the central, southern, and south-eastern portion of the coun- 
try, and occupy more than one half its surface. The Jura 
mountains extend along the N. W. borders, and between 
these is an undulating table land, 135 mOes in length, from 
the Lake of Geneva, in the S. W., to the Lake of Constance, 
in the N. E. Its extreme breadth is 50 miles. Next the 
Alps it is 2000 feet above the sea, sloping towards the Jura, 
where it is 1350 feet. 

The high Alps form vast reservoirs, whence issue thou- 
sands of fertilizing torrents. The chief rivers flow by the 
Rhine to the North Sea, by the Rhone to the Mediterranean, 
by the Ticino to the Po and Adriatic, and by the Inn to the 
Danube and Black Sea. No country in Eru-ope, except 
Scajidinavia, has so many lakes in proportion to its extent. 
The climate of Switzerland, owing to its elevation and 
other causes, is much more severe than might be expected 
from its midway position between the equator and the north 
pole. It presents the greatest extremes and the most violent 
contrasts. Vegetation corresponds with the extremes of cli- 
mate. In the Valais, the fig and grape ripen at the foot of 
the ice-clad mountains, while near their summits the rhodo- 
dendron and the lichen grow at the limit of the snow line. 
The great wealth of Switzerland consists in its rich and 
excellent pastures, which in summer support vast numbers 
of cattle. 

Switzerland is a confederated republic, composed of 22 
cantons, united in a perpetual league. By the new constitu- 
tion of 1948, the federal assembly is composed of two 
divisions, a national council and a senate, and Berne was 
chosen as the capital or federal city. Geneva is the most 
celebrated city of Switzerland ; it iS chiefly distinguished as 
a seat of learning. 

§ 7. At-STRIA. 
Area, :«7,830 square miles. Populafion, 37,333,456. 

The Empire op Austria is one of the largest, most pop- 
ulous, and powerful countries in Europe. It is composed of 

iBELiSD. Repubiic Occupation. Capilala. Geneva. — AvsTaia. Gcmeral 
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several nations, etijbvacing almost every grade of civiliza- 
tion, and is one of the " Five Great Powers." It includes 
every variety of surface and soil ; its forests axe vast in 
extent, and it is one of the richest mineral countries in 
Europe. The provinces of Austria Rijper, Tyro!, and Styr- 
ia aie German ; lUyria, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Dalma- 
tia, Transylvania, and the military frontier are Slavonian; 
Hungary, with Slavonia and Croatia, are Magyar ; Galicia 
and Bukovina are Polish ; and Venetian Lombardy is Italian. 
Vienna, the capital of the empire, is situated on the right 
bank of the Dannbe. It is one of the most s])lendid cities 
of Europe. Among other important places in Austria are 
Prague, Brdnn, Olmiltz, Preshui^, Edda, Pesth, Trieste', 
Gratz, Zara, Venice, and Ml'an. 



Area, 107,300 square mUei. Population, 18,346,635. 

The KiWGDOM OP Peossia comprises two distinct terri- 
tories — one portion bordering on llussia, the other traversed 
by the River Rhine. Between these are several small Ger- 
man states. This monarchy has been built up in modem 
times, by conquest and diplomacy, and is now one of the 
" Five Great Powers " that control the political destinies of 
Europe. The surface is generally level, consisting chiefly 
of extensive plains. The products of the country are grain, 
cattle, iron, coal, salt, and amber. The manufactures are 
woollens, linens, silk and cotton goods, porcelain, and hard- 
ware. 

Berlin is the capital, situated on the Spree. It is a mag- 
nificent city, and celebrated as the seat of literature, science, 
and the arts. Dantzic, near the Baltic, has an extensive 
commerce and great wealth. Among other important places 
are Rugen, Stettin, and Konigsberg, on the Baltic ; Coblentz, 
Cologne, and Diis'seldorf, on the iUiine. 

dcBoription. The Gttman ptorinceB. Slavonian. Maajat. Polbh. Italiaji 
Vienna. Other important towns. — Prussia. Divi»ion«. This monarchy, 
how fornicd. Sm'face. Products. Berlin. Dantzic. Other seaports. Tonus 
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Area, 2*4,634 square mileg. Population, 30,164,392. 

Germany, a country of Central Europe, is silnated be- 
tween 44° 48' and 5-1° 50' N. lat., and 6° and 20° E. Ion. ; 
within these limits it comprises all the countries belonging 
to the Germanic Confederation, consisting of thirty-eight 
sovereignties, (including four free cities.) It is bounded N. 
by the North Sea, Denmark, and the Baltic ; E. by Poland, 
Galicia, Huugacy, and Croatia; S. by Istria, the Adriatic, 
Italy, and Switzerland; and W. by France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. This alliance of states was formed to 
secure the integrity of their laws and their respective terri- 
tories, and to maintain the peace and order of the whole. 
The confederation is represented by an assembly, called the 
Diet, composed of deputies from the dilTerent states, the 
seat of which is at Fravkfon on, the Main. The Emperor 
of Austria presides over the assembly. 

Germany, in its reliefs, is divided natnraUy into three 
regions — the upper or southern region, the middle or the 
region of plateau, fflid the lower or northern region. The 
climate is in general temperate and healthful ; it varies 
greatly in different quarters. Grain is the staple prodtiction 
of the north, and the vine is extensively cultivated in the 
south. Fine cattle and sheep are abundant Germany is 
rich in minerals. Agriculture is skilfully conducted, manii- 
factuies are numerous, and commerce i^ extensive. 

The Germans are distinguished for their industry and per- 
severance. General education in Germany is of a higher 
order than in any other country of Europe ; in many of the 
states the common schools are excellent, especially in Sax- 
ony and Thuringia. There are many universities, and nu- 
merous gymnasiums, lyceums, academies, learned societies, 
and richly furnished public libraries in the different states. 

The cities of Germany are very numerous, and many of 
them splendid. Frankfort is a f-unous commercial city, situ- 
ated on both sides of the River Main, and is noted as bemg 
the seat of the German Diet Munich, the capital of Bava- 
ria, is celebrated for its museums of pamtings and ancient 

on the Rhine. — Germany. Its limila What counlnea does it tmbraee? 
Boundatiea. Objects of the union Diet Cipital Faoe of the country. 
Climate. Productions of the north and south Of induainal pursuits The 
Oeimiui people. Education, &c. Of cities. I^ankfoct Munich. Ais-ia-Cha- 
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sculpture, and is rich in choice works of art. Aiz-la- ChapeUe', 
a frontier city of Rhenish Prussia, is reifiarkable for its miner- 
al hot baths, and as having been the favorite residence of 
the Emperor Charlemagne. Hamburg, on the Elbe, is the 
principal commercial city of Germany. Its trade embraces 
every article bought or sold in Germany ; it is visitpd by the 
ships of almost all nations. Leipsic, in Saxony, is the grand 
emporium of the book trade in Germany. At its Easter fair 
aboiit six hundred booksellers assemble to setde their annual 
accounts, and the new-year and Michaelmas fairs are attend- 
ed by a vast concourse of people from most countries of 
Europe and Western Asia. 

The Gehman States. 



I 


Austria. 








Anhalt-Deasau. 




BavariB. 


AnhaltrBemburg. 




Saxony. 


Anhalt-C<Bthen. 




Hanover. 

Wurtemberg. 

Baden. 


Scbwarzburir- Sondcrshauscn 


II 


H ohenzollern-HechiDKen. 




Hesae-Casset. 






H ease-Darmstadt. 


Licbtenstein 




Holstein and LaueBbm^. 










ni 


B^S^cl?' 


fieuss Schleitz 




Mecklenborg-Schwerm. 






NaBsau. ** 


LippB-Detraold 


fV 


Saie-Weimac. 


Hease-Hombul« 




Sase-Cobui^. 


Lubei-k 




Saie-Meiningen. 


Frankfort 




Saie-HUdburehiusen. 
Mecklenburg-^trelilJ. 


Bremen. 




Hamburg. 






§ 10. Spain. 




Area, 176,670 squ 


re mUeB. Population, 14,223,319. 



Spain was once the most powerful kingdom in Europe, 
but is now one of the feeblest. Agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce languish under the oppressive exactions of a 
corrupt government. Spain is natiirally the most fmitftil 
country of Eitrope, being blessed with a fertile soil and 
delightful climate. 

Madrid!, the capital, on the Manzana'res, a tributary of the 
Tagus, is situated on a plateau, 2000 feet above the sea. It 
dull, but superb city, the royal palace occupying, with 
a'ardens, a space of nearly eighty acres. Ca'diz, on the 
island of Leon', on the S. ,W. coast, is the chief commercial 

peUe. 
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city of Spain, and has one of the strongest fortresses. Sev'- 
Ille, once the residence of the Moonsh kings is sitiiated on 
the Guadalquivir It is the port from which Magel'lan 
sailed on his voyai^e of cirenninavi!;ation in 1519. San 
Sebfts'tian is one ot the hntst towns in Spam and a place 
of much^trade, on the Bay of Biscay 

Ferrol', in the N "W of Spain is one of the three great 
naval stations, with a fine natural harbor, deiended by for- 
midable batteries. Barcelo'na, on the Mediterranean, is a fine 
city, and has considerable trade. Valen'cia, on the Guadal- 
qui'vir, is one of the most industrious towns in Spain. M51'- 
aga, so famous for its grapes, wines, alaionds, and other 
fruits, is a fortified city on the southern coast, 

GibrdltaT., on a spacious bay at the southern extremity of 
Spain, belongs to Great Britain, and is the strongest and 
most remarkable fortress in the world. It is a rock, forming 
a promontory, 3 miles long ftom N. to S., and from 1200 to 
1400 feet in height, and almost surrounded by the waters of 
the Mediterranean. 

§ 11. PORTDOAL. 

Areo, 34,500 square miles. Population, 8,412,500. 

PoaTTJGAL was once the first commercial kingdom in Eu- 
rope. The Portuguese navigators first opened to Europe the 
route to India, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Portugal is now one of the weakest states. Agriculture, 
manufactures, and the arts are neglected ; and education is 
in a backward condition, 

Lisbon, the capital, on the Tagus, is finely situated for 
trade, and has a safe and commodious harbor, Opor'to, on 
the Dou'ro, is the second city, both in industry and commerce. 
The principal trade is in wines, both white and red. 



g 12. Italy, 

Area, 100,439 squaro miles, Popala^on, 19,386,032. 

Italy is one of the most interesting countries in the -world. 
It was once the seat of the Roman empire. At the present 
time, it comprises the kingdom of Naples, or the Two 
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Sicilies, the States of the Church, tlie repubhe of San 
Mari'iio, the grand dvichy of Tuscany and Lnc'ca, the 
dnchies of Mo'dena and Par'ma, the kingdom of Lom'bardy 
and Ven'iee, the kingdom of Satdi'nia, and the prmcipality 
of Mon'aco. Italy has the loftiest mountains, the most beau- 
tiful plains, the richest soil, and the finest climate in Europe, 
and is unrivalled for the beauty and diversity of its scenery. 
In music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, the Italians 
excel all other nations. Agriculture languishes under the 
oppressive laws and customs to which the people are sub- 
jected. , „ 
The Kingdom op Naples embraces the southern part ot 
Italy, and the fine Island of Sicily. . . 

Naples, the capital of the kingdom, and the largest city m 
Italy, is noted for its swarms of beggars, its warm dimate, 
and the beauty ot; the surrounding country. Mount Vesu- 
vius, and the ruins of Hercula'neum and Pompei'i are in its 
vicinity. . , , , ,■ 

The Island of Sicily is the largest, finest, and most beatiU- 
ful island in the Mediterranean, producing in abundance 
sugar, wheat, grapes, oranges, dates, &c. Here is the cele- 
brated volcano Mount Etna. Paler'mo, Messi'na, Cata'ma, 
and Syracuse are the chief cities. 

The Popedom, sometimes called the States of the Church, 
occupies the centre of Italy, and is governed by the pope. 

Mome, on the Tiber, anciently the capital oi the Roman 
empire, and now the capital of the Papal States, is among 
the most celebrated spots on the face of the earth. It la 
noted for its temples, palaces, and monuments of splendid 
architecture, and interesting on account of its majestic rums. 
Here is St. Peter's Church, the noblest of cathedrals ; the 
Vatican, or jiope's palace ; the Colosse'um, or nuns of the 
great amphitheatre. 

San Marino ^ a small republic, under the protection ot 
the pope. 1 _.■ 

Tuscany is the most flourishing and best governed portion 
of Italy ; it is a grand duchy. Floreme, on the Ar'no, is the 
capital, and one of the finest cities in Europe ; it is noted 
for its paintings and sculpture. Leghorn, on the Mediterra- 
nean, is the first commercial city in Italy. „ . , . 

Paema, Modena, and Lucca are small states, called duch- 
ies, lying next north of Tuscany. 

induBliy. Naples. Capital. Sicily, 
ime. Far wliat noted. San Mttrino. 
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SiiiDiNiA embraces the N. W. portion of Italy and the 
Island of Sanlima. Turin, the capital, on the River Po, is 
one of the most regularly built towns in Europe, and it takes 
a high rank for its literajy and scientific institutions. Gen'oa, 
Nice, and Maren'go are celebrated places ; the former as the 
birthplace of Columbus, and the latter for one of the most 
briUiant of Napoleon's victories. Spez'ia, on the Mediterra- 
nean, possesses one of the finest harbors in Europe, and is 
the rendezvous of the American squadron in the Mediterra- 

MoMACo is a small principality under the protection of 
Sardinia. 

LoMBAEDY and Venice form the northern and eastern part 
of Italy, and border on Austria, to which government they 
belong. They are fertile regions, and have been considered 
tlie granary of Europe. Venice, the ancient capital, is one 
of the most remarkable cities in Europe, being built on 70 
islands, and having 500 bridges. It has canals for streets, 
and gondolas, or boats, in place of carriages. Its history is 
exceedingly interesting. 

Milan, now the capital of the Lombar'do- Venetian king- 
dom, is a splendid city, famed for its cathedral, the exterior 
of which, with its hundred spires, and its three thousand 
statues of various sizes, looks like a forest of marble. This 
city is distinguished as the centre of learning and the arts. 
Bres'cia, Cremo'na, and Man'tua, Pa'dua, Vicen'za, and Ve- 
ro'na are also important places. 



Area, 189,470 square mUea, Population, 15,500,000. 

The Ottoman Empiee, partly in South-eastern Europe and 

Eartly in Western Asia, comprises some of the most cele- 
rated, best situated, and naturally finest provinces of their 
respective continents. European Turkey is divided into 
nine provinces ; Roome'lia, Thes'saly, Alba'nia, Hertzego- 
vi'na, Bos'nia and Croa'tia, Ser'via, Btilga'ria, Walla'chia, and 
Moldavia. The government is an absolute monarchy, vested 
in a Sultan, who usually delegates his authority in civil and 
military affairs to the Grand Vizier, as his absolute Jieuten- 

Tusoany. Florence. Leghorn, Parma. Modena. and Lucca, Sardinia. Tu- 
rin. Oenoa and Maieago. Spezia. Ma 
Venice. Milan. Other important plae 
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ant. There is a Council, composed of the principal ministers 
of state, called the " Divan'," which makes all laws, decides 
suits, issues firmans, Sec. The imperial coiirt is usually 
styled the " Sublime Porte." The governor of a province is 
called a Pacha'. In religion, all the Turks, and a great part 
of the Albanians, are MoMm'medans ; the Greeks, "Willa'- 
chians, Molda'vians, Ser'vians, and Eiilga'rians are members 
of the Greek Church ; the Armenians adhere to the Greek 
Church, and the Jews hold to the laws of Moses. The cli- 
mate is agreeable, and the soil fertile and productive. The 
most valuable fruits grow spontaneously, and the grain crops 
are generally more than sufficient for home consumption. 
Agriculture, however, is little understood, and less practised ; 
for such is the nature of the government that property is 
insecure, and industry is obstructed. 

Constantinapk, the capital, on the Bos'porus, is built on 
seven hills, and has a safe, capacious, and beautiful harbor. 
The gilded domes and elegant minarets of its numerous 
mosques, rising from the bosom of the beautiful groves, give 
it a magnificent appearance at a distance ; but a nearer 
inspection presents a confused mass of narrow, winding, 
steep, and (firty streets, with low and gloomy houses. Sai- 
oni'ca, the second commercial city of European Turkey, 
stands on the Gulf of SStont'ca. Here was situated the 
Christian church to which St Paul addressed his two Epistles 
to the Thessalonians. 

The three provinces or principalities of Moldavia, Wai.- 
LACHiA, and Seevia, of whibh Jdssy, Bucharest', and Bel- 
grade' are the capitals, are tributary to the Porte, but are 
otherwise independent. 



Area, 18,24* square miles. Population, 998,226. 

Greece is, in many respects, one of the most celebrated 
countries of the world. Formerly it was the seat of civili- 
zation, learning, literature, and the arts, and the whole world 
was its tributary. Modern Greece is but a small province 
of its once mighty dominion. It is bounded on the N. by 
the Turkish provinces of Albania and Thessaly; E. by the 

European Turkey, Provinces. Government. The Divan. Sublime Porte. 
Pacha. Religion. Climate, &c. Constantinople. Salonioa. Moldavia, 
Wallaehia, and Servia. — Gbbecb. Modern Greece. Boundanes. Three 
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ArchipeSago ; S. and W. by the Mediterranean. It com- 
prises three distinct portions: Hellas, or Greece Prop- 
er, the MoEEA, or Peloponnesus, and t!ie Greek Islands of 
the Archipelago. The peoinsula of the More'a is connected 
with the main land of Hellas by the Isthmus of Cor'inth. 
■ The government is a constitutional monarchy. The pre- 
vailing religion is that of the Greek chitrch. The face of 
the cotmtry is uneven and rugged. The soil is best adapted 
to pasturage, and the management of sheep is well imder- 
stood. Grains and choice tropical fruits are the staple pro- 
ductions. Al/tens, the capital, and one of the most celebrat- 
ed cities of the world, is situated near the Gulf of Egi'na. 
The antiquities of Athens are the great attraction — the 
Aorop'olis, or citadel ; the remains of ancient temples, both 
within and without the walls; the harbor of the Pira'us, 
five miles below the city. Nap'oli, in the More'a, is a place 
of some trade ; it is strongly fortified, and has an excellent 
harbor. Lepan'to, Missolon'glu, Cor'inth, Navari'no, Spar'ta, 
and (he Pass of Thermop'ylis are all renowned in history. 



§ 13. The Ionian Islands. 

The Ionian Republic comprises the Islands of Ceri'go, 
Zan'te, Cephalo'iiia, Ith'aca, Santa Mau'ra, Paxo, and CiJr'fu. 
They are under the protection of Great Britain. Corfu is 
the capital. The people are chiefly Greeks and Italians. 
Wine, olive oil, and currants are the chief articles of trade. 



§ 16. European Russia. 

, 1,606,871 square miles. Population, 62,038,000. 

N Rdssia lies between the Arctic Ocean on the N., 
and the Cauca'sian Mountains, Black Sea, and Danube Riv- 
er on the S., and comprises more than one half of Europe. 
It belongs for the most part to the great central plain of 
Europe. The settled population is divided into six great 
classes ; nobles, clergy, citizens, peasants, serfe, and slaves. 
Public schools are subjected to the direct control of the gov- 
ernment. The Greek church is the religion of the state. 

Sectiona. Morea. Gotemment. Religion. Face of the country. Produce. 
Athens. Napoli. Otter renowned places. .— Iosian Kefublio. Government. 
Corfu. — EoEOPEAH EcBSii. Situation. Classes of the iahabitanls. Edoca- 
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Russia is one of the " Five Great Powers " of Europe. 
All power is vested in the Czar. He is the central ])oint of 
the administration of government He assumes the title of 
Autocrat of all the Russias. He delegates authority to the 
three groat boands of administration, which are the Council 
of the Empire, the Directing Senate, and the Holy Synod. 
The commerce of Rdssia ia very considerable, and internal 
traffic is annually increasing. Novgorod', on Lake H'meo, is 
the great centre of inland trade. Its annual fair is perhaps 
the largest in the world. Rye, oats, wheat, barley, hemp, 
and flax are the chief productions, which, with iron, furs, 
leather, and tallow, form die principal articles of export. 

.Si. Petersburg, on the Ne'va, at the head of the Gulf of 
Finland, is the capital, and one of the most magnificent cities 
in the world. Mos'cow, the former capital, is situated on the 
Moskwa River. It is memorable for its conflagration in 1813, 
on the approach of the French army under Napoleon. War- 
saw, onihe Vis'tula, was the capital of Poland, formerly the 
largest kingdom in Europe. Cron'stadt, situated on the Bay 
of Cron'stadt, 20 miles from St. Petersburg, is the great navtd 
station of the Russian fleet in Che Baltic. Arghan'gei is sit- 
uated near the mouth of the Dwi'na: it has a fine harbor 
opening into the White Sea, and is the depot of merchan- 
dise destined for Siberia. Ri'ga is an important commercial 
town, situated at the head of the Gulf of Ri'ga. It is one 
of the most important fortresses in the Russian empire. 

Odessa, in Southern Rftssia, is the first commercial town 
on the Black Sea. Sevas'topol, on the W. coast of the 
Crime'a, is the principal naval station of Kdssia in the Black 
Sea. Astrakhan', at the entrance of the Vol'ga into the Cas- 
pian Sea, is noted for its commerce, manufactures, and fish- 
eries. Crfi'cow, the capital of the late republic of Cra'cow, 
was the ancient capital of Poland ; it stands on the Vis'tula, 
160 miles S. S. W. of Warsaw. 



§ 17. Sweden. 

Area, 170,096 square miles. Population, 3,316,636. 

The KiNGBOM OP Sweden forms the eastern portion of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, as far north as the River Torne'a, 

tion. Religion. Its political relations. The ezra. Boords of administration. 
Commerce. Novgorod, Productions. St. Peteraliurg. Mosco*. Warsaw. 
Cionstadt. Archangel. Riga. Odessa. Sevastopol, Astrakhan. Cracow 
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It is chiefly a barren country, descending in long slopes, and 
intemipled by small level plains, and occasionally by ranges 
of hills. The most southerly portion is low and flat, and is 
the most fertile. The counlxy is covered, in the greater part, 
■with pine forests. Agriculture and manufactures are in a 
low condition : farmers cannot find a market for their surplus 
produce, and corporations monopolize every art and trade. 
The chief exports consist of iron, timber, copper, tar, and 
grain. Schools are established in every pariah ; ninety-nine 
persons out of every hundred of the total population can 
read and write. The government is a sort of constitutional 
monarchy. 

Stock'kolm, the capital, is situated upon a strait which 
connects the Malar Lake with an arm of the Baltic. The 
principal public buildings are placed on three islands, which 
are connected with the main Isind and with each other by 
several bridges. TJp'sal, built on a gentle height and part of 
an adjoining plain in a very fertile country, is on« of the 
most beautiful old-fashioned cities of Europe. Goth'enbdrg, 
tliree miles from the Cit'tegat, is the second town in the king- 
dom, with respect to commerce, manufactures, Eind popula- 
tion. Carlscro'na, on the S, E. coast, is a strong town, with 
a fine harbor. It is the station of the Swedish navy. 



Area, 122,008 siiuato miles. Population, 1,328,471. 

Norway occupies the western portion of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula. With few exceptions, the valleys only are 
inhabited. The chief resources of the people are their 
fisheries, cattle, and iron, copper, and silver mines. The 
government is a limited monarchy. The executive power is 
vested in the King of Sweden ; but the legislative power 
is solely confided to the Stor-thing, or Parliament, com- 
posed of members elected by the people. Chrislianm, the 
capital, stands at the head of a long fiord, on. a loiff slope 
surrounded with beautiful heights. The foreign trade is con 
siderable. 
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§ 19. Denmark. 

Ares, 21,^6 equaro miles. Population, 2,296^87. 

Dekmahk comprises the peninsula of Jutland, the islands 
of Zealand, Fd'ucn, Laaland, with the duchies of Hols'tein 
and Laii'enhurg. The face of the country ia similar to that 
of Holland. The rugged and dreary islands of Faroe and 
Iceland belong to this government Denmark was formerly 
an absolute monarchy; but in 1834 the king gave his people 
a free constitution, relinquishing a large share of royal power. 

Q^i^agen, the capital, on Uie Island of Zealand, is one 
of the finest cities in Europe. It has an excellent liarbor, 
and an extensive commerce. Elsinore', on the Sound, is the 
place ■where vessels passing to and from the Baltic pay toll 
to Denmark. More than 18,000 vessels pass this place in 
the course of a year. The tolls yield a large revenue to the 
government. 

ExEEoisEs IN Voyages and Travels. 

Travel by nulroaii from Hamburg to Trieste, naming the states you 
would cross, the cities you pass through, and the botde fields on or neat 
the route. Travel ftom Bremen to Lake Constance. From Duseeldorf 
to Baale. From Liverpool to I/>ndon. From London through BuTmng- 
ham to Holyhead, and thence to Dublin and Galway. Route of a — ' 
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political divisions of asia. 

§ 1. Inhabitants and Countkibs. 

Asia is not only the most ppulons of the continents, hiil 
it also comprises within its limits tUe greatest variety in the 
species of the human race. The principal varieties are_ the 
Hindoos, the Chinese, the Tartars, the Arabs, and the Persians. 
The Hindoos and Arabs are generally considered as belong- 
ing to the Caucasian or white race ; the Persians are a very 
mixed race; the Tartars dififer from the Hindoos and Arabs 
in feature, complexion, form, manners, and language, and 
constitute the original stock of the Ottomans, who have long 
been the ruling people in South-western Asia ; the Chinese 
are unquestionably of the Mongolian family. Besides these 
native families there are numerous colonies of Eiuope'ans in 
most parts of Asia ; the Greeks in the Ottoman empire ; the 
E-fts'sians in Siberia ; the English, Scotch, Irish, Portuguese, 
French, and Danes ui India; the Dutch in Ceylon', Ja'va, 
and the Moluc'cas ; and Spaniards in the Philip'pines. Asia 
may be said, in general, to afford examples of every possible 
kind of government, from the most licentious republicanism 
to the most atrocious despotism. 



5 2. Turkey in Asia. 

Asiatic Turkey includes three distinct geographical re- 
gions, viz., Asia Minor and Arme'nia, Meaopota'mia, and 
Syria, including Palestine. The Euphra'tes and Ti'gris are 
the two great rivers. The government is the same as that 
of European Turkey. 

AaiA. Varieties of the human raeo. Hindoos and Arabs. Persians. Tar- 
tars. Chiiese. European colonies. Governments. — Asiatic Xdrkby. 
(314) 
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&nyr'na, an ancient and celebrated city, and the chief 
commercial place, is situated on the west coast of Asia 
Minor ; it has a convenient and capacioiis harbor. The trade 
in dried fruits is immense. Ango'ra, 350 miles north-east of 
Smyrna, is noted for its goat's hair shawls. Erz'rootn is the 
chief town of Arrae'nia. Al^'po is the emporium of Northern 
Syria, and is famous for its manufactures of silk stuffi, with 
gold and silver thread. Damas'cus, situated in a fertile plain 
in the east of Syria, is one of the most ancient cities in the 
world. It is the point of imion for the caravans of pilgrims 
from the north and east of Asia who travel towards the Holy 
Land of Arabia. Jvrusolem,\\\& Holy City of the Scriptures, 
in Palestine, stands on a hill, about 40 miles east of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The chief support of the city at the present 
time is derived from the numerous pilgrims and travellers 
who resort there to visit the holy places. Trebhonde, on Ihe 
Black Sea, is an important commercial point, being the port 
of entry for large amounts of merchandise intended for 
Georgia and Persia. 



Arabia is a country of great extent and of much hUtorical 
interest. The seas which surround it are of the highest com- 
mercial importance. The nature of the country keeps the 
Arabs divided into petty tribes, and nowhere admits of large 
bodies bemg consolidated into states. Their governments 
are, accordingly, of the simplest kind, and their princes have 
very limited powers. 

Mec'ca, the capital of Hed'jaa, is noted as the birthplace 
of Ma'homet, and tlie centre of the Mos'lem religion. It is 
annually visited by pilgrims from all parts of die Moham'- 
medan world. Medi'na, 25 miles north of Mec'ca, is the 
principal fortress of Hed'jaz. Mo'cha, ui the south-west of 
Arabia, on the Eed Sea, is a great coffee market. Aden is a 
station on the steamboat route to India. MuscSt' is the capi- 
tal of Oman', on the eastern coast, and its imaum' is one of 
the most powerful of the Arabian princes. It is considered 
the hottest town on the globe. 

Three regions. Rivers. Government. Smyrna. Angora. Erzroom. Alep- 
po. Damascus. Jerusalem. — AHiBi A. Effects of the pliysical smicture of 
tlie country upon ciriliaation and goTemment. Mecca. Mcdma. Moclia. 
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S 4. Perpu 



Persia really extends from the mountaius of Koordistan' 
to the Indus Kiver, and is divided politically into three inde- 
pendent states, viz. : the kingdom of Iran', or Persia, Proper, 
Afghanistan', and Beloochistan'. 



§ 5. The Kingdom or Iran, 

Or Persia Proper, presents a singular succession of low, 
arid plains, deserts, mountains, and table lands. The whole 
country is remarkably destitute of water; it has scarcely a 
river deserving the name. The people are divided into two 
classes — the fixed, or sheher^es', which inhabit the cities, 
and are a fine race, tall, and generally strong and active ; and 
the wandering, or eilants', who aro rude, violent, and ra- 
pacious, but sincere, hospitable, and brave. The government 
is a miEtary despotism. For administrative purposes the 
kingdom is divided into large provinces. The Persians 
manufacture beautiful carpets, silks, shawls, cottons, and por- 
celain. 

Tehran', the capital, is situated in the midst of a well-cul- 
tivated plain, and surrounded by a high and strong wall of 
earth. Jspahiin', formerly the capital, and most splendid city 
of Western Asia, is still great in population, trade, and man- 
ufactures. 



§ 6. Afghanistan. 

The Afghans are divided into small tribes, and their 
chiefs, or khans, are elected by the people of each tribi 
They are mostly a pastoral people, and their subsistence dt 
pends chiefly on die produce of their flocks. Cabool', the 
capital, is situated on the Cabool' River, a branch of the In- 
dus, in a large, well-watered plain, and surrounded with, 
beautiful gardens. Herat' is a large, fortified city, in a highly- 
cultivated vaUey, enjoying an extensive commerce and floui- 
ishing manufactures. 
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§ 7. Eeloochistan. 

The people of this country are almost equally divided into 
two distinct nations — the Beloo'ches in the west, and the 



Briih'oes in the east. They are almost entirely a rude, pas- 
toral people, living in tents, and moving from place to place 
with their flocks and herds. K^iat' is the chief city. 



§ 8. HiNDoSTAN, OE India. 

The natural boundaries of this conntry arc well defined, 
having the Himalay'a Mountains along the whole northern 
border, and the soutiiem porUon circumscribed by the Indian 
Ocean. The diversity of character and language, of form 
and complexion, of manners and customs, among the natives 
of India is extraordinary. The Hindoos are divided into 
Eour castes or classes : first, the Brah'mins, or priests ; second, 
soldiers ; tliird, merchants and farmers ; fourth, sA'dras, or 
laborers. 

These castes are not permitted to intermarry, nor even to 
eat or drink with each other. The slightest digression from 
the laws of caste subjects the offender to loss of caste, and 
sometimes to death. This rigorous classification of the Hin- 
doos presents may obstacles to the improvement o*f the lower 
classes and the advancement of Christianity in India, 

The influence of the Europe'an population, however, has 
greatly modified these ancient customs, and may in time 
effect a thorough revolution in all these respects. In the 
native states the government is a pure despotism. The 
superintendence, direction, and control of the whole civO and 
military govermnent of British India is vested in a Gov- 
ernor General and Councillors, who are indirectly responsi- 
ble to the Parliament of England. British India comprises 
the three presidencies of Bengal', Madras', and Bombay'. 

ColeM'ta, the capital of all British India, is situated on the 
left bank of the Hoogly River, 300 miles from the sea. The 
southern or Europe'an part of the city is finely and magnifi- 
cently builL Allahaii&d', the capital of the north-western 

— BeloochisTan. Two nati 
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provinces, is situated at Uie confiuenee of the Gaii'ges and 
Jllim'na. 

Bend'res, the sacred capital of Hindooism, is a large city 
on the Gin'ges, and is the chief seat of Brahmin'ical learn- 
ing. Dellii, on the Jdm'na, is the residence of the Great 
Mogul', whose empire is now limited to the ■walla of his pal- 
ace, and whose revenue consists of a pension from the " Brit- 
ish East India Company." 

Madras' is situated on the Coroman'del coast, in the Lower 
Camat'ic ; it is the capital of Southern India, and a stopping- 
lilace on the route to Calcutta, Bombay', on the west coast 
of Hindostan', is the capital of the presidency, and second 
only to Calcut'ta in commercial importance. Siirit' is the 
seat of the supreme court of the presidency, situated on the 
Taptee' River, near the Gulf of Cambay'. 

Among the many other towns in Hindostfln' considered as 
important are. ST'fcim, near the foot of Mount Kunchingin'ga, 
the highest summit in the world; Cashmere', on account of 
its shawls of goat's wool, is the most noted town in the ex- 
treme north ; Lahore', the capital of the kingdom of that 
name; Pondicher'ry, the French capital, south of Madras'; 
Serampore', a Danish town in Bengal', on the Hoog'ly, the 
residence of the Baptist missionaries. 

§ 9. The Island or Ceyi,£)M. 

This is the most magnificent island on the face of the 
globe. It has long been famed for its precious stones and 
pearl fishery ; and its vegetable productions are not less valu- 
able. The cinnamon tree grows wild as well as m a culti- 
vated state, and the cocoa nut, bread frait, and jack fnut 
trees supply the natives with food. Cotton, sugar cane, to- 
bacco, and coffee grow luxuriantly and without care The 
pepper vine growB wild over all the island, and enchanting 
groves of a thousand spices surronnd the villages m every 
part Ceylon' is now entirely in the possession of the Bnt- 
j.sh. The American missions here have been eminently suc- 
cessful. Colom/bo, the capital, is a handsome town, and 
strongly fortified. Point de Gaile is one of the stopping- 
jilaoes on the route to Calcutta and Hong Kong. 

MadiaB. Bombflj. Svirat. Other towns. — Tlie Isiand or Cetlon, Govern- 
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§ 10. Injio-Chiha. 

Indo-China, or Farther India, is the name given to an 
extensive region lying to the south-east of HindostSn', and 
south-west of Cliina. It is dividett politically into various 
independent states. The governments are all pure despot- 
isms; nevertheless, the enjoyment of life and property is 
more secure than in other Asiatic states. Indo-China com- 
prises six pohtical regions, viz. : Bi'r'mah, Siam^ Anam', Lii'os, 
British territories, and Malac'ca. 

BiBMAH consists of two divisions — Pegu', which comprises 
the sea coast and the mouths of the rivers ; and A'va, the 
upper country. A'va, the capital, stands on the Irawa'dy 
River; its temples and gilded towers give it an imposing 
appearance. Rangoon' is the chief seaport Pegu' is the 
ancient capital. 

SiAM consists of the valley of Meinam'. The Siamese 
belong to the Mongolian race. Bankok' is the capital, situ- 
ated on the Meinim', about 20 miles from the sea. _ 

Anah embraces Tonqnin', Co'chia-Chi'na, Cambo'dia, and 
a part of La'os. Sue', the capital, is a well-fortified city on 
a small river, about 10 miles from the sea. 

Laos is a mountainous region north of Cambo'dia and 
SiSm'. The scenery is beautiful ; the soil is in general fer- 
tile ; and the country is rich in gold, silver, copper, and iron. 
V is the capital, 400 miles north of Bankok'. 



§ 11. The Beitish PRovmoEa. 

The possessions of Great Britain in In'do-Chi'na consist 
of several detached provinces and islands. Amiierst is the 
capital of Martaban', though inferior to Moiilmein' in its ad- 
vantages for commerce. Maiadca, the principal town of the 
Malay' peninsula, is the seat of a college for the cultivation 
of European and Chinese literature. Singapore' is situated 
on an island of the same name, at the southern extremity of 
the Malay' poninsula. It is a flourishing place, possessmg 
many advantages, and is a stopping-place on the route to 
Hong Kong. 

ment. Columbo. — lyco-CniNA. GoTernmcnts. Sis poliljoal divisions 
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§ 12. The Peninsula op Mali 



This is a long, narrow tract, 750 miles long by 60 to 170 
mOes wide. The southern portions are chiefly inhabited by 
Malays', and are divided into a number of petty states or 
kingdoms. These people are celebrated for their ferocious 
character and piratical habits. " A bulidog does not diifer 
more in form and quality from a greyhound than a Malay' 
from a Hindoo'." 



§ 13. The Chinese EmriRE. 

The Empire of China, comprising China Proper and 
several external territories of vast extent, forms one of the 
largest, and, in regard to population, civilization, and industry, 
one of the most remarkable nations in the world. Its his- 
tory, its government, and its manners are peculiar to itself. 
The rivers of China form one of its most conspicuous fea- 
tures. No country can compare witli it for natiu^ facilities 
of inland navigation. The empire is divided info three prin- 
cipal parts, viz. : China Proper, Mantchoo'ria, and the Colo- 
nial Possessions. The latter includes Mongo'lia, Eastern 
Toorkistan', and Tibet'. 



§ U. China. 

China occupies the south-eastern portion of the empire. 
It is bounded on the E. and S. E. by the Pacific ; S, by Bir'- 
mah and Anam' ; N. by Mantchoo'ria and Mongo'lia ; and W. 
by Tibet'. The people are divided into four ranks or or- 
ders — the learned, the fanners, the manufacturers, and the 
merchants. The members of the imperial family alone pos- 
sess hereditary rank, and are distributed into five classes, all 
distinguished by wearing a yeUow ghdle. 

The silk and cotton fabrics of the Chinese, their porcelain, 
embroidery, dyeing, and varnishing, ivory cutting, colors, pa- 
per, ink, and many other articles of art and skill, are un- 
eqnalled by any other nation. In agriculture every acre of 

Malacca. Singapore. — Pesinsbla of MiLicCA. Chinese empire. Rivers. 
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arable land is employed in raisiag food ; even the mountains 
are cut into terraces for cultivation.. Since the opening of 
the five ports of Canton', Amof, Footcheoo', Ningpo', and 
Shanghai', by a treaty witli England in 1842, the foreign 
commerce of China has greatly increased. Teas and silks 
are the chief articles of export 

PeSAng', the capital of the empire, in the north-east, is the 
lai^est city of China. It is composed of two parts entirely 
distinct from each other, viz. : the Imperial Town, containing 
the imperial palace and the great oiEces for the government 
of the empire; and the Chmese Town, which is situated 
without the walls of the principal city. NanJdn', situated 
near the Yang-tse-kiang', about 120 mOes from its mouth, is 
the first city in manufactures, and is noted for its lofty por- 
celain tower. 

Canton', on the Hoiing' Kiang', is the chief port of foreign 
trade. Macd'o is a Portuguese town, near the sea, just within 
the entrance of the Gulf of Canton'. AmSy' is favorably 
situated for access, and the harbor is one of the best on the 
coast FootcheQ4' lies north-east of Amoy', in a plain sur- 
rounded by hills. Ningpo' is admirably situated for trade, at 
the junction of three rivers, in about 30° N. lat Shanghai' 
is the laj-gest seaport in KiSng'-su. The native trade here is 
probably larger than at any other city in China, and near 
1000 junks l^ve been counted at one time lying in the river 
cast of the town. Hong Kong Island was ceded to the 
English in 1842. 

Mantchooria comprises all the most eastern portion of 
the high table land of Central Asia. Most of this territory 
is a wilderness. Ching-ySng is the metropolis. 

MoNooLiA lies north of China Proper, and west of Man- 
tchoo'ria. It is described as an elevated plain, almost desti- 
tute of wood or water. The central part is occupied by the 
Desert of Co'bi. 

Tibet constitutes the most southern of the great central 
table lands of Asia, and is the least known of all. L&s'&a, 
the capital, is the largest town in this part of Asia. It is fa- 
mous for its convents, and the head quarters of Biddh'ism. 

CoKEA is a peninsula, having the Yellow Sea on the west, 
and the Sea of Japan' on the east. It Ibrms a separate king- 
dom, Kingkita'o, the capital, is situated near the centre of 
the country. 

Itvo open parte. Export. Pehiag. Two parts. Nankin. Canton. Macao. 
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§ 15. TooRKisTAN, OH. Independent Tartary. 

TooRKisTAN 18 an extensive conntry lying next north of 
Iran' and Afghanistan'. It is divided into a number of states, 
each governed by a chief or khan. The principal states are 
Khi'va, KLhokan', and Bokha'ra. The people are industrious, 
and chiefly engaged in agriculture and trade. Bohka'ra is 
the most commercial town of Central Asia; by means of 
caravans it carries on. an active trade with Russia, Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan', India, and China. 



§ 16. Siberia. 

Siberia is the general name of the vast region owned by 
Russia occupying all the northern parts of Asia, between 
the Altai' mnge and the Arctic Ocean. The trade with for- 
eign nations is very extensive and profitable, 

Tobolsk' is the centre of the greatest amount of commerce. 
The productions of the mines, fisheries, and hunting expe- 
ditions are here exclmnged for European and Chinese goods. 

XfhUsId is the chief town in Etistern Siberia. It is the 
handsomest in appearance, and the moat elegant as to so- 
ciety in the country. The principal inhabilants are mer- 
chants and the civil and military ofiicers of government. 
Yakutsk', on the River Le'na, in 62° N. lat., is probably the 
coldest town on the earth. The cold is so intense that mer- 
cury is constantly frozen Ibr two months in the year. 



§ 17. The EiariEE of Japan. 

This empire consists of a group of large islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, separated from China by the Channel of Tar- 
tary and the Sea of Japan', The principal islands are 
Ni'phon, Sikoke', Yes'so, and Keoo'-seoo', The first is by far 
the largest and most important of the group. Its length is 
nearly 900 miles, and its mean breadth over 100 miles. 

The Japanese aie a mixed race, of Mongol and Malay 
origin. In capacity and industry they are not inferior to any 

TinET. — CoKEJi. — TooRKisxAN, rtincipal States. Tho people. Bofeliara, — 
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of the Asiatics. Tliey evince uncommon skill in the me- 
chanic arts, and excel in smelting and refining metals. The 
government is despotic ; but the emperor himself is con- 
sidered as subject to the laws, which are of long standing 
and cannot be easily changed. In their moral character they 
are represented as manly, honest, and brave, and as enter- 
taining a high sense of honor. Tlie prevaihng religion is 
Edddh'ism. 

The coasting and inland trade of Japan is very extensive. 
Its fisheries stand foremost in its resources; the sea and its 
productions contribute as much to the sustenance of the na- 
tives as do the fruits of the earth, rice, perhaps, excepted. 
An expedition to Japan sailed from the United States of 
America in 1853, under the command of Commodore Perry, 
for the purpose of opening the ports of this country to the 
maritime nations of the world. He succeeded in negotiating 
a treaty of commerce and Friendship, which has since been 
ratified by both governments. 



•I Voyages and Trayels. 

Travel by the overland routes from London (o Bombay. From Bom- 
bay to Hong Kong, and ship a cargo of silka and teas to Boston, A 
whale ship aom-New Bedford to the fehlng ground in the North Pacific, 
naming her probable stopping-places for ship stores, and her voyage 
homenxird with a cargo of oil. Describe a voyage, by a line of stcamera, 
from New York to Australia, via Panama. Vopge from laverpool to 
A&nilk. 
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CHATTER VIII. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF AFRICA. 

§ I. Inhacitadts and Countries. 

The continent of Africa is an immense peninsula, joined 
to Asia by the Isthmus of Suez, comprising an area of 
11,870,000 square miles. The inhabitants consist of many- 
varieties of the human species ; tlie most remarkable and 
best known of those are the Hottentots and Caffres in the 
south, the Negro races on the sonth-west and in the interior, 
the Moors on the north, the Caucasian races in Abyssinia, 
and the Copts of Egypt. Feticiam, a degraded superstition, 
is the religion of the greater number of the inhabitants, be- 
ing professed by nearly all the negroes and the natives of 
Madagascar. A corrupt form of Christianity is professed in 
Abyssinia and part of Egypt ; and Mohammedamsm prevails 
in all the other regions. The governments are chiefly abso- 
lute despotisms. The Americans, English, French, Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, and Dutch have colonial establishments in 
Africa, The population of the continent is merely conjec- 
tural, with the exception of Algeria, Liberia, Cape of Good 
Hope, and several amaE colonies and islands. The continent 
may be divided into five sections — North, Eastern, South, 
Western, and Central. 



§ 2. NoETH Africa. 

Barhioy and the Counbies of tht JVile and Red Sea. 

Barbary, or Moorish Africa, comprises Maj:occo, Algeria, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Barca, and Sahara, extending west from Fez- 
zan to the Atlantic, and south to Soudan, Barbary and 

Population. GoTemments. Distrieta of tho eonlinent. — BakBabX &CA.rE3. 
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Egypt formed nearly all of Africa known to the ancients. 
It was peopled chiefly by Moors, Numidians, and Phcenician 
colonists ; it attained great celebrity under the dominion of 
the Carthaginians, was afterwards subject to the Romans, 
and occupied for nearly a century by the Vandals. The 
Arabs took it finally from the Romans about B. C. 697, and 
it is now inhabited chiefly by Arabic, Saracenic, and Berber 
races. The people are ignorant and corrupt. Industry is 
discouraged, and agriculture is neglected. 

Marocco, the capital city of the empire of Marocco, is 
situated in a fertile plain, 123 miles east of the Atlantic 
coast It is enclosed by a strong, turreted waU, 30 feet in 
height and 6 miles in circumference, within which are many 
large fields and open spaces strewed with mins. The city 
is ill built and filthy. 

Algeria is a dependency of the French government. The 
commander-in-ohiof of the French forces there is Governor 
General. The capital, Algiers, is strongly walled and forti- 
fied, and is in the form of an amphitheatre, on a slope facing 
the sea. The Algerian Sahara is not, as was long supposed, 
a sterile desert, but a vast archipelago of oases, each of 
which presents an animated group of towns and villages, 
surrounded by olives, figs, vines, and palms. 

Tusis is one of the most fertile and best cultivated of the 
Barbarjr States, and in ancient times it was one of the grana- 
ries of Rome. Caravans come annually from Central Africa, 
bringing slaves, senna, ostrich feathers, gold dust, gum, and 
ivory, which are exchanged for manufactured goods, spices, 
and gunpowder. . Others from Constantinople bring wax, 
dried skins, cattle, and sheep, in return for muslins and other 
■woven fabrics. Ten miles north-east of the city of Tunis 
are the ruins of ancient Carthage. The government is exer- 
cised by an hereditary bey, who is nominally tributary to the 
Turkish sultan, 

Tripoli, the most eastern of the Barbary States, comprises 
the state proper, with Barca and Fezzan. The coast line is 
of the most luxuriant fertility for a few miles inland, beyond 
which the whole country is little better than a sandy waste. 
The chief trade is in the barter of European goods for those 
of Central Africa. Barca is "^inhabited by wandering herds- 
men ; Derne, on the coast, is the lai^est town. 

Beled-eL'Jbreeij, or the Land of Dates, extends along 
the northern edge of the Sahara, Dates of the finest quali- 
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ty are produced in abuEdance, and constitute the chief food 
of the people. 

Egypt is noted for its great antiquity, and the early civili- 
zation of its inhabitants. Its mighty pyramids, splendid obe- 
lisks, and the ruins of ancient cities, are monnments of its 
former greatness. The greater part of the inhabitants are 
Arabs, though the Turks are the ruling people. The chief 
commercial relations with Arabia and India are carried on 
by Cossier and Suez. Since the establishment of regular 
steam packets in the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, 
Egypt hfts become the route to India for alt the correspond- 
ence of Europe, as well as for the greater portion of travel- 
lers. The route from Cairo to Suez, 180 miles, is traversed 
by horses and vans, and the mail is conveyed in 18 hours. 
A railroad communication has been resolved on, and a portion 
of it is built Egypt, under the government of Mehemet 
AJi, has made rapid progress in civilization. He has added 
to his territory Nubia, Kordofan, and part of Abyssinia, Cairo, 
the capital and largest city, is situated on the right bank of 
the NOe. Population, including the suburbs, estimated at 
250,000. Alexandria, the cliief seaport of Egypt, is near the 
west branch of the Nile, on the Mediterranean, 112 miles 
north-west of Cairo, with which it communicates by a canal 
and the Nile. It was once the most splendid city in the 
world, and the centre of science and commerce. It is now 
an important station in the overland route to India. Suez, 
on the Red Sea, is also on this route of travel. 

Nubia is situated almost entirely in the valley of the Nile, 
■which is here so narrow as to leave no space for culti^ ation 
on its banks, and the productive districts occur m the gorges 
between the mountains and on the islands. An extensive 
transit trade is carried on \yitlr the interior of Afnca and 
Egypt in slaves, gold dust, senna, and ostrich feathers Sua 
kim, on the Red Sea, is the only port. 

Abyssikta joins Nubia on the south-east, and borders on 
the Red Sea, It forms an «levated table land contamini? 
many fertile valleys watered by numerous rivers, many of 
which are tributaries of the Nile. Abyssinia, in ancient 
times, appears to have been the cradle of African civiliza- 
tion ; but the early history of the people is merely traditional 
They were converted to Christianity in the time of Con 
stantine, and their first rulers seem to have possessed great 
influence. The present inhabitants have preserved nothing 
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of their former power; the Turks on the one side, and the 
ferocious Gallas on the other, have abnost entirely separated 
them from other nations. The empire has been divided 
into several petty states, the chief of which are Shoa, Tigre', 
and Amhii'ra. Anko'bar, capital of the kingdom of Shoa, is 
the only place deserving the name of a town in Abyssinia, 
Massouah, on the Red Sea, is the chief seaport. 



§ 3. Eastern Africa. 
The Region fiom Bdagoa Bay to the Conjims ofAhjssinia. 

The Cottntrt or the Sojiaulies. — The coast of Ader, 
as well as the country of Ajan', to the south of Cape Guar- 
dafui', and as far as the River Juba, a littie south of the 
equator, has no other distinctive name than Earra Somau'Ii, 
or Jjand of the SomSulies, a mild race, of pEistorol habits, 
and confined entirely to the coast Berbe'ra, on llie northern 
coast, is the chief seaport, and the seat of a great fair. The 
exports are coffee, sheep, gum, myrrh, ostrich feathers, and 
gold dust. 

The coast from the eqiiator to Delago'a Bay is known un- 
der the names of Zanguebar', Mozambique', and Sofala, 
It is chiefly occupied by negro tribes hi a state of barbarism. 
The sovereignty, as far as Cape Delga'do, is claimed by the 
Imaum' of Muscat ; the remainder, as far as Delago'a Bay, 
by the Portuguese. The Islands of Pemba, Zanzibar', and 
Qui'loa, are the only important places of Zauguebar'; and 
Mozambique' is the only Portuguese port open to foreign 
commerce. 

§ 4. South Africa. 
The HegTon e-deading from Deiagoa Bay anund to Cape Migro. 

Caffka'ria lies beWeen Sofa'la and Cape Colony. The 
Cafii-es do not form one political community, but are divided 
into various tribes. They are described as hospitable, intel- 
ligent, and brave, but dishonest and superstitious ; their prin- 
cipal occupation is that of herdsmen. 

Cape Colony. — The portion of Africa occupied by the 
British colony of the Cape of Good Hope consists of the 
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most southern pant of the continent, extending from Port 
Natal River on the east to the Orange Eiver on the west 
The affairs of the colony are administered by a parliament, 
composed of the Governor, Legislative Council, and House 
of Assembiy, elected for a term of five years. Com, wine, 
wool, oil, provisions, aloes, and fmits are the staples of this 
fine colony. Cape Town, the capital and largest European 
settlement in Africa, is the best place of refreshment for 
ships between Europe and the East Indies. 

HoTTENTOTiA, Or the Country of the Hottentots, lies north- 
west of Cape Colony. There are several varieties of the 
race, and they are a quiet, inoffensive, ignorant, filthy, and 
degraded class of beings. 



§ 5. Westekn Africa. 
TJm JVJgTO CovMiy, extending from Cape J^egro to Cape Blanco. 

Lower Guinea comprises several small states, the chief 
of which are Bengae'la, Angola, Congo, and Loan'go. The 
Portuguese claim jurisdiction over the greater part of the 
coast, and carry on the slave trade from the principal ports. 
San Felipe' is the chief town of the Benguela country, and 
is principaDy inhabited by free negroes and slaves. St. Paul 
de Loan'do is the capital of Angola, St. Salvador' of Congo, 
and Loan'go of Loan'go. 

Upper Guikea comprises a number of kingdoms, of which 
Benin', Da'liomey, and Ashantee' are the most powerful. 
The coast from west to east has been divided into four re- 
gions, and named from the chief articles which they produce. 
These are the Grain Coast, the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, 
aad the Slave Coast. Benin', a chief town, on the Slave 
Coast; Ashantee, oti the Gold Coast; and Ab'omey, ia tlie 
interior, are important places. 

Liberia. — This is an independent republic. It was for- 
merly a colony of free blacks and emancipated slaves from 
the United States, founded in 1821 by the American Coloni- 
zation Society. Its independence wus acknowledged by the 
United States and Great Britain in 1848. Thus far it has 
proved to be a most successful experiment for the civilization 
of Western Africa The soil is rich producing in abundance 
the tropical phntt, and fiuits Its commeice is rapidly in- 

Hottentotia. Lower Guinf^ Slates JuriadiPtion bt Felipe. St. Paul. 
St. Salvador. Loango Upper (riiinea Xingilunn Reeions of the coast. 
Benin. AaiiantEB. ALomo) Libeni Soil Commerce Exports. Moii- 
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J in value. Camwood, palm oil, ivory, hides, wax, 
and pepper are important articles of export Monrovia is the 
capital. The climate is unsuitable for the White race, and 
therefore very few reside here. 

Sierra Leone is a colony of free negroes, established by 
British philanthropists in 1787 for the purpose of introducing 
the Christian religion and civilization into Africa. The popu- 
lation is composed chiefly of liberated slaves taken from 
slave ships captiued by the British navy. JPreetmon is the 
capital. 

Seneoambia extends from Guinea and Liberia to the Sa- 
hara, and is inhabited by negroes intermixed with Arabs 
and other tribes. It is watered by the Senegal and Gambia 
Rivers. In natiuul productions it is one of the richest re- 
gions. The heat is intense, and the climate extremely un- 
healthy for Europeans. Tmmhod is the chief town. 

§ 6. CENTHiL Africa. 

Soudan comprises several powerful aud many small king- 
doms south of the Saha'ra and north of the Kong Mountains. 
The greater part of the popidation are negroes, but the ruling 

Seople are Moors, Its agricultural, mineral, and animal pro- 
uctions supply the materials of an immense commerce, 
which is carried on with the Barbary States and the west 
coast by caravans, and by flatboats on the rivers. Very little, 
however, is known of this region. Timbuctoo' is the most 
noted of the Soudan' states. It lies north of the River Joli- 
ba, and is the centre of the caravan road from Barbary. The 
chief places are Timbnctoo, Saccatoo, Kemmoo, Sego, Kooka, 
and Warra. 

Ethiopia is an undefined, unknown region, occupying the 
table land of the interior, south of Soudan'. 

§ 7. African Islands. 

Madagascae, one of the largest islands in the world, pre- 
sents a variety of surface and soil. Rice is the staple pro- 
duction. The inhabitants along the coast are Malays and 
Arabs ; those of the interior are savages. T(mtarum,v& is the 
capital. Tamatave is the chief commercial town. 
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Mauritius, or the IsIg of France, belongs at preseDt to the 
British government It ia tho scene of St. Pierre's tale of 
" Paul and Virginia." Port Louis is the capital. 

BoiTEBON Island, in the Indian Ocean, east of Madagas- 
car, is occupied by a French colony. The island is of vol- 
canic origin, and is traversed from north to south by a chain 
of mountains, which divide it into two portions, differing in 
formation, climate, and productions. The exports.are sugar, 
coffee, cloves, dye woods, and saltpetre. 

Comoro Isles. — These are four in number, lying midway 
between Cape Delgado and the north of Madagascar. Ex- 
ports, cocoa nut oil and tortoise shell. 

SocoTSA Island lies 120 miles east of Cape Gnardafui. 
The population is composed chiefly of Bedouins. Aloes and 
other gums of the finest quality are the chief productions. 

Cape Vbrd Islands lie about 300 miles west of the cape, 
in the Atlantic Ocean. Cattle, dried and salted provisions, 
are the chief articles of export. These islands belong to 
Portugal, Porto Prat/a is the capital. 

The Canaries are about 60 miles west of Ainca. They 
belong to Spain, and are noted for their fruits, wines, and 
birds. They contain numerous mountains, some of which 
attain a great elevation, the Pico de Teyde, in Tenertffe, be- 
ing 12,182 feet. 

The Madeira Isles belong to Portugal. They have long 
been celebrated for their wines, coffee, and tropical fruits. 
Funckal is tho capital. 

The Azores, or Western Isles, comprise a group of nine 
islands, belonging to Portugal. The inhabitants are a mix- 
ture of Portuguese and negroes. Tlie climate is very tem- 
perate and healthful, and grain crops and choice fi-uits are 
luxuriant. These islands afford a convenient resort for ships 
crossing the Atlantic. Fayal possesses the best harbor, and 
is the most frequented. 

St. Helena, situated in the South Atlantic, 1200 miles 
from the coast, is noted aa being the place of the imprison- 
ment of Napoleon Bonaparte &om 1815 to 1820. Nothing 
can exceed the variety of the vegetation, fraits, and grains 
produced here. Jamestown, on the nortli-west side, is the 
chief place. 

Ascension, 800 miles north-west of St. Helena, is garri- 
soned by British troops, and strongly fortified, to serve as a 
place of refreshment for vessels employed on the coast of 
Africa, 

Comoro Islands. Soootra. Cape Verd Islands. Port Priva. HsnarTp,.. Ma- 
deiras. Funchal, Azores. Fajal. St, Helena. 
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TABLE OF HEIGHTS 

' SOME REMAltKABLE POINTS ON THE EAETH. 



NORTH AMERICA. 
CoaH Range Mountains. Country. 

Mt. St. Ellas Russ. PoS9.,. 

Mt. t'airweatiier, " " .. 

Mt. Baker, Wash. Ter.,, 

Mt. Rainier " " ., 

Mt. St. Helen's " " .. 

Mt. Hood Oregon Ter., 



Bocky Moimtaiia, 

AtliabRsca, Portage Br. America, 

Mt. Brown, " 

Mt.Hooker, " " 

I^ewiB and Clark's Pass, . . .Nebraska, 

Fremont's Peak " 

Soutli Pass « 

I«ng'a Peak, " 

Pike's Peak, Kansas, .. 

Sangre de CliriBto Pass, .... New Mexico, 

Sponisli Peak, " " .. 

ElPaso, >' " . 

Mexktm Cordilleraa. 

Cofte de Perote, Mexico, ... 

City of Mexico " 

Nevado de Toluca " — 

Coliraa, (Tol.,) " .... 

Orizaba, (vol.,) " .... 

Iztacciliuittl, " 

Popocatapetl, " .... 

Jorullo, (vol.,) " 

CityofNew Guatemala,. ..Cent. Amer. 
Volean d'Agua, " " . 

Alleghanies. 

Mt. Katalidin Maine, 

Mt. Washington N. Hamp., . 

Grand Monadnock " 

Mansfield Mt Vermont, . . 

Saddle Mt., Massachus'ti 

■Wachnsett Mt., 

Mt. Marcy New York, . 

Round T™, Catskill, " 

Otter Peaks, Virginia, . . . 

BFiMt orMitc]ieU'ePealt,N. Carolina, 
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NTINUED 
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France, 
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England, 
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Syria 
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Sinai, 
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Persia 
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4,137 
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BIOSSARY. 



Aea'evi, a thorny tree. A genua of the family Leguniino'sffi, and order 
Mimo'Ke. Many of the epedee yield gum. 

A^'id, a compound substance or fluid -which unites with, saliflable bases 
to form salts. Tor example, a compound of sulphur and oxygen, called 
aufyhiirie add, unites with sodium, and fimns a salt named 6uip/iate of aoda, 
ot glauber salts. Adda turn vegetable blues to red. 

Acid'al/ms, souriah; having acid properties. 

Afjlitenf, a river flowing into anirther. 

A'gua, the Spaniah word for water. 

Apul'has, pronounced a-gooVyas, 

Al'ga, aea weeda. These are agamous plants, which live in the air, on 
the sur&ioe or at the bottom of fresh, or salt water. 

Al'kaH, a chemical term applied to the oxides of potassium, sodium, 
lithium, barium, strontium, and calcium.. Alkalies turn vegetable blues 
to green. 

AJ^koHne, having the properties of an alkali. 

Ai'oe, the name of a genus of plants. The thickened jnice of several 
of the species conatitutes the medicinal gum okKs, 

AUu'viam, gravel, sand, mud, and other Iranaported matter washed 
down by rivers and floods upon lands not permanently subme^ed beneath 
water. A deposit formed of matter transported by currents of water. 

Al'piae, belonging or relating to the Alps. 

Alu'mimmt, the metalloid that forma the baas of alum ; of pure aigil. 

AndTom'edih a genua of the family ot planta called Erica'cea;, and type 
of the tribe Andromedaa. 

Animal'cule, a diminutive animal. A term uaed to designate a nimals 
BO small that they cannot be seen without a microscope, 

Armual, yearly. A plant which rises from the seed, reaches perfec- 
tion, and perishes within a year, is termed an annual. 

Aphe^lian, the point of a planet's orbit most diatant from the sun. 

A'queaua rochs are thoae formed by deposits from water. 

Arena' ceous, sandy ; of the nature of sand. 

Argentiferota, containing silver. 

Atyilla'eema, of the nature of clay. 

Ariicula'ia, animals having joints ot articulations in their coverings. 

Atphai'tma, bitumen. Anciently used as a cement. A black, brittle 
bitumi 



Axa'lea, a genus of plants. 

A'aite, the chemical name for a gas, now called nitrogen, which ivill 
not support respiration nor combustion. It constitutes seventy-nhie per 
cent, of the atmosphere, and enters into the compodtion of ail animal 
matter, except fatty substances, and into a certain number of proximate 
vegetalQe principles. 

Banm'eter, an instrument for measuring the weight of the ait. 
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Batalt'i a black or bluiah-gray rock, harder than glass, TOry t( 
and therefore difficult to break. It is uniform in appearance, although 
essentially composed of pyroxene and feldspar, with a large proportion of 
iron and titanium. Basalt is considered aa a product of igneous forma- 

Sifa'men, a combustible mineral, composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
osygen. 

Boul'dert, rounded masses of stone, lying upon, the surface or loceely 
embedded in the soil. 

Bran'cbia, the gills of fishes. They are their breathing organs, 

Bree'eia, a rock composed of an agglutination of angular fragments, 

Cac'tui, a ^ine plant. Name of a genus of the family of Caeta'cete, 
indigenous in Mexico, 

Calea'reoua, belonging or relating to lime. Calcareous rocks are those 
of which lime forms the principal part. 

Cal'eiian, a metal -which, united with oxygen, forms oxide of calcium, 

Caior'ie, the principle or matter of heat, or the simple element of heat. 

Car'bon, charcoal, A chemical element. Tho diamond is pure car- 
bon. It is the basis of all varieties of mineral coal, and is one of the 
principal constituents of all oi^anie bodies. 

Car'bonate, any compound of carbonic acid and a salifiable base, aa 
carbonate of lime. 

Carbon'ie acid, a compound of carbon and oxygen. 

Carboniferoua, coal-bearing ; containing carbon. In geology, the 
term is applied to those Miata which contain coal, and to the period when 
the coal measures were formed. 

Camiv'ora, an order of animals which subsist on flesh. 

Cc'reai, applied to grasses which produce the bread grains, as wheat, 
rye, barley, maize, oats, rice, &c. 

Cerea'lia, a name of a tribe of grasses. 

Chalk, earthy carbonate of lime. 

Chlo'ritis, a new name for osymuriatic gas. It forms about ^ty per 
cent, of common salt, and is a powerful agent in bleaching and disinlfect- 
ing. 

Cklorit'ie, belonging to chlorite, an earthy mineral found in the cavi- 
ties of slate rocks. 

Cir'nts, a. tendril ; a kind of cloud. 

Cir'ro'Ca'niulus, a kind of cloud intermediate between the cirrus and 
cumulus, 

CiT'TO-stra'tus, a wave cloud, intermediate between the cirrus and 
stratus. Its mottled appearance suggests the idea of rcscmblanee to the 
back of a mackerel. 

Coal meastires, the geological formation in which coal is found. 

Conibicl'ar. Those substances which possess the property of transferring 
caloric, or heat, and electricity, are termed condiictora. 

Confer'vie, a tribe of plants of the Zoosper'mie family. It includes 
many sea weeds. 

Conglom'erate, any rock composed of pebbles cemented together by an- 
other mineral substance, either calcareous, silicious, or ai^illaceous. 

Contour', the line that bounds, defines, or terminates a figure. 

Conifers, cone-bearii^ trees or plants,,such as pines, fir trees, &o, 

Oordilia'ra, (pron. kor-deel-yd'ra,) the Spanish word for chain. A 
series of elevations linked together continuously, so that their length 
greatly exceeds their breadth. 
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Cra'ler, a great cup or bowl. The mouth of a Yoleiuio. 

Vrcta'eeoui, relating to or of the nature of chalk. 

Crwla'eea, a class of artieolated animals, as the crab, lobster, ftc. 

Gryptoga'ima, a class of plants which are propagated without apparent 

Cqiptog'amoKs, beloi;gmg to the crypfogamia. 

Cuimina'tion, the highest point of altitude. 

Cu'mulia, a form of cloud. 

Ciaiwlo-slratia, twain, cloud ; it partakes of the cumulus and stratus. 

Debrii', wreck, luins, remains. In geology the term is applied to large 
fiagmenls, to distinguish theni &om deiri'ius, or those which are pul- 
verized. 

Decid'mm, a term applied to plants whose leaves fall off in autumn, to 
distinguish them from evergreens. 

DecUna'lion of any celestial body is the angular distance of the 
body, north or south, fium the equator- 

Del'la, the Greek letter A. The triangular deposits, shoals, or islands 
at the raouHi of rivers, are called dellas, 

Dapiai'tioii, in geology, tho filling to the bottom of matters suspend- 
ed or dissolved in water. 

Deno'nion system, so called because it is largely developed in Devon- 
Bhire, England, It is the old red sandstone formation. It is composed 
at first of pudding stone, and then passes into sandstone, with which it 
alternates at difTerent places. 

Detri'tui, a geological term, applied to deposits composed of various 
BUbstaoces which have been comminuted by attrition. Sand is the de- 
tritus of silioious rocks. 

Disloca'tion, displacement. In geology, where strata or veins havB 
been displaced irom the position where first deposited or formed, they are 
said to be dislocated. 

Bip, in geology, the direction or inclination of strata. " To take a 
dip," is to measure the degree that a stratum inclines from a horizontal 

Ditin'tegrate, to separate or break up a whole into parts. 

Diar'aal, daily ; performed in a day. 

Eleetri^'ity, from the Greek ekctron, amber, the substance in which it 
was first observed. 

Ellipae', an oval figure ; the curve in which the planets perform their 
revolutions about the sun. 

Endoff'enma, applied to plants whose stems increase from within. 

Bocene, in geology, a name for the older tertiary formation, in which 
the first davm of existing species appears, 

Ethnog'raphy, the science which treats of the difierent natural races and 
families of men. 

Bxog'enom, applied to plants which grow by successive external addi- 
tions to their wood. 

Flu'orine, a chemical element in the form of a yellowish-brown g&«. 

Fo'd, plural of Jbcus, a hearth. In optics, the term denotes the 
prant where the rays of light are concentrated by a lens. 

Foa'ait, any organic body, or tho traces of any orf-anic body, whether 
animal or vegetable, which has been buried ui the earth by natural 
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GLOSSARY. o™ 

Funs'l'-on, the action of an organ, or system of organs. 

Fun'gus, plural /iHiji, mushroom. 

Ga«ino'<»)«i, relating to Krde of the order gallma'ceK. mcluduig the 
domestic fowls, or those of the pheasant kind, 

Gale'na, lead ore. A mineral composed of sulphur and lead. 

Gas, Germ, geisi, spirit. ITie iiame_ given to all permanently elastic 
fluids, or airs, different from atmospheric air. 

Ge'taa, a kindred or race. -,,..» 

Gey'aers, an Icelandic word, signifying ragmg, roaring. Celebrated 
spouting fountains of boiling water in Iceland, , - . ». 

Gla'eitn, masses or beds of ice formed on high mountains, denyeU ttom ■ 
the snows or lakes irozen by the continued cold. 

Gneiss, a rock resembling granite. ^* ' ' 

and mica, and ia more or le^ slaty in 
buQding and flagging stones. 

Graadijlora, large- flowered. 

Gramin'ea, the grasses. 

Graniv'oroua, applied to animals that feed upon grains. 

Qranilt, a rook composed of quartz, feldspar, and mica. 

Greenstone, a rough variety of trap-rock, consistmg chiefly of horn- 
blende. 

Gupavm, native sulphate of lime. . . x 

Hoiilat. Used to designate the place in which ammals and plants are 
naturally found. 

Herba'ceoaa, herb-like; that perishes every year. An anuual stem. 

"u^Ji'Iina, applied to. animals which feed chieily on plants or 

SVbemaie. Animals which retire and sleep throughout the winter are 
laid to hibernate. , . , 

Hy'drogen, a colorless, tasteless, inodorous gas, one part ot which, com- 
bined with eight parts of oxygen, forms water ; combined vnth sulphur it 
constitutes talphtavUed hydrogen [ and with carbon, carburetted hydro- 
gen, the gas used for illumination. . . vi . .1, -., 

Ig'wou, rocks are those rocks whose stnicture 19 attributable to the m- 
fluence of heat, such as granite and basalt. They are distmct from strati- 
fied rocks, or those formed by deposits from water. 

Impon'derable, not having sensible weight, 

Iiutig'enous, a native animal or plant. A foreign one is aiiemtto. _ 

- ■ Wa, microscopic animals inhabiting water and hquids of vanouB 
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jnsecavora, applied to animals which f*d chiefty on insects. 
Isolher'aial, of equal temperature. Isothermal lines m'e supposed to 
pass through aU places where the mean temperature of the air is the 

Jvan, pronounced hiB/tti- 

Joan'nes, pronounced zho-dn'nei. 

Jaaguin', pronounced Awa-ieen'. 

LiUmi heat, heat not indicated by the thermometer; that heat upon 
which the liquid and aeriform conditions of bodies depend, and which 
becomes aensibk during the conversion of vapor into liquids, and of hquids 
into solids. -_ 1 

La'va, in geol<CT, substances which flow in a melted state &om a voiea- 
ILD. Lavas vary in consistence and texture. 
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